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ABSTRACT 


The novelist Elizabeth Gaskell expresses herself 
in, particularly, personal terms. Her understanding, isympathy, 
and tenderness of human feeling are revealed in the presen- 
tation of character nd situation with perception,. sespect, 
parioer light. irony,, and humor. The, novels, ineluding, those 
traditionally esteemed mainly for their concern with the 
Victorian social scene and its problems, are more properly 
Under shooG= te soucdied itor her distinctive contributions -£o 
mer cevelopmene Of .enaracterizariongin LhessaG tenmovel:. 

Me Craditive characters, sthose, whoserepresent sa 
code of social and moral principles which generally remains 
unchanged “during—che novel, aitustrate Mrs. Gaskell isus 
technique in Setting up an interplay of values: among her 
characters. Her innovations in the areas of characterization 
mneludel distinctive interpretations, of. character, types 
already, cstablished.in) the. novel, and.additions Lo) the} types 
OL characters in, the novel... Thevexplorationsof  stacesvo£ 
near madness in various abnormal personality types reveals 
her achievement, in comparison with her near contemporaries, 
in complex motivational analysis. 

Mrs. Gaskell considers her fictional characters 
with regard to their individual reactions to the social 


settings in which they are placed and interprets their 
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responses; as they reflect the impact of a constantly changing 
social scene. She also examines the development of the 
awareness of the need for change in the individual's evalua- 
tion,of himself, and others. Her discussions of social and 
personal problems which reflect the influence of change in 
psccteby iis Uuslrate these jalticudes. ~ These changes are not 
only accepted but they are emphasized in a positive manner: 
Mrs. Gaskell examines the complex world of the ever-changing 
Presentyand. sees Change asa Lreason for Looking torward 
Gather than looking back. 

The analyses of characters in her novels show 
what the characters are or become psychologically and ethi- 
Cally ee nein struggles) co act 1n right conscrence in complex 
moral situations are often the center of interest in the 
novels. Mrs. Gaskell examines the individual's recognition 
of the complexity involved in determining a moral code on 
which to base ethical behavior. The recognition of the 
autonomy of the individual is’ at the heart of all her work, 
which is characterized by a profound seriousness and dis- 
tinctly reverent attitude towards the individual and life. 
Mrs, Gaskell is a novelist of unmistakable artistry in her 
ability to analyze the individual in his moment of greatness: 


the moment when he comprehends and accepts his personal 


Fespensibility and duty to himself and to Life.  Mre-. 
Gaskell shows that human existence can never be intrinsically 
meaningless if an individual accepts his suffering and fate. 


in this way, a man's life retains its meaning up to the 
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taking of his last breath, and so long as he is conscious, 
he is responsible to realize values. For this is what 
being a human being means, being conscious and being 
responsible. In searching for the meaning of life, man 
is thrown back upon himself; he must realize that he is 
questioned by life and that he has to be answerable with 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The,Gaskel] references incorporated in the text are 
to.Tne- Works of .Mrs. Gaskell, The Knutsford Edition, 8 vols,, 
Loudon, siith, lider & Co., 31906, edited by A.W. Ward, by 
‘abbreviation of title and page number. For convenience in 
referring to the novels, T.gqive abbreviated titles, as fol— 


lows: 


CP Cousin Phillis (1863-1864) 

C Cranford (1851-1853) 

MB Mary Barton (1848) . 

NS North and South (1854-1855) 

R Ruth (1853) 

SL Sylvia's Lovers (1863) 

WD Wives and Daughters (1864-1866) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


To her contemporaries, the early novels of Eliza- 
bethsa Gaskell» were, exciting; challenging, contributions. tothe 
Likeranya, Int erpreration, of. ther Victorian-«social, scene... Her 
Baie novel, Mary Barton (1848), was considered one of the 
more perceptive and sympathetic interpretations of the prob- 
lems of the working poor in relation to their masters. The 
Athenaeum declared that “we have met with few pictures of 
life among the working classes at once so forcible and so 
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faarnias eMarvyi Barton,’ The Truth of it is terrible.” 
though there was controversy about the legitimacy of the 
social, vision expressed in the novel, the critical. apprais-— 
als) Ofethise work largely acclaimed. the skill)and power which 
enabled the author to capture the ignorance, destitution, 
andl vices mervading: and) cornuphing,Vactorian socicety.., In 
hiterany, reviews, the social, criticism ianherent in.Mrs. 
Gaskell's works was stressed, and her role as a novelist be- 
gan to be conceived as a social one. This characteristic was 
re-enforced with the publication of her second novel, Ruth 
(659), concernned* with the subject. of tthe fallen Howe and 
the evil of the double standard, which needed "The pen of a 
gifted woman to challenge its consideratipn.!c The apprais- 
al of Ruth was divided between those who severely criti- 
cized and those who found only praise for the presentation 


and delineation of character in the novel; ali critics ad- 
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mitted the praiseworthiness of the auoredt and the courage 
of the writer in handling such a theme. An extension of the 
opinion that Mrs. Gaskell was primarily interested in the de- 
velopment of social problem themes was made with the publi- 
cation of North and South (1855), a novel in which the pre- 
Séntation Of the relative merits of the contlicting sides of 
he condition of England question was interpreted as the ma- 
Joie iNncerest Of Che work, ft was, and citen still is, ustal 
for these three novels to be interpreted in the light of 
their social themes and judged in accordance with the pre- 
sentation of a social problem and the suggestion of a satis— 
Factory solutions 

Mrs. Gaskell's growing reputation among her con- 
Eemporarles as a Skiited novelist is vetlected in, the sev— 
eral reviews which compare ner novels with those of Charlotte 
Bronte, Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot. In 1857, 
William Greg, feeling it his responsibility as ae itterary 
critic to expose the misuse of an author's power, compared 
Dicks “ole lL le DOLL with Reade's Jt ls Never sioo [tate sto 
Mend and Mary Barton and found them similar in their dis- 
torted, one-sided pictures which misused facts in the pre- 
sentation of the defects of the English government and so- 
ciety.> G. H. Léwes praised the moral of “the story in Ruth 
wnich was not preached but manifested, obvious but general, 
anaevbike thaw of Vanity Pair, ineinuatled. 9 ie conpared 1G 


With Charlotte Bronte's Villette which did mot convey a 
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The exuberant power, bold theme, and passionate heroine in 
Villette were again compared in Putnam's Monthly with the 
Hore oinple,, concentrated intensity of Ruth. The unconven— 
tional Nneroines of both#werks=sepring from the: different 
Viewpoiniisecrrthceautnora: “Vitlette as woltren rromeaascu- 
PLoue = sendy or- character; Ruth from profound sympathy with 
‘gegue The love story between Jemima and Mr. Farquhar in 
Ruth was considered almost perfect and wrought with the 
ELUCh and) Einish of Jane Austen.° 

The writers of her time read Mrs. Gaskell's work 
with interest, remarked on its gquality, and recognized their 
indebtedness to its suggestive power. Dickens' requesting 
Mrs; Gaskell to»contribute to Household Words indicates his 
respect for her talent. This respect extended to an admis- 
Sion of praise’ "My unaffected and great admiration of your 
Door (Mary Barton) makes™me very earnest in “all relating tc 

8 

you." Elazvabeth Barrett Browning praised Mary Barton ; 
Walter Savage Landor wrote a poetic tribute to its author.” 
George Eliot felt that 
RUCK, Witn all Lts*merits, wilt not be an eneuring or Cilas= 
sical fiction -— will it? Mrs: Gaskell seems to me to be 
constantly misled by a love of sharp contrasts -- of ‘dramat- 
LO Sertectes, one 16 not contented with the Subdued’ coiour— 
PiGe-—— tiecalldtt tants OL real Jite. “Hence sone “odivatessone 
for the moment, but she does not secure one's lasting sympa- 
thy; her scenes and characters do not become typical. But 
how pretty and graphic are the touches of description. 
She admitted her being influenced by Mrs. Gaskell: 
~.-l was conscious while the question of my power was still 
undecided for me that my feelings towards life and art had 


some affinity with the feelings which inspired 'Cranford' and 
the earlier chapters of Mary Barton. That idea was brought 
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nearer to me because I had the pleasure of reading” "Cranford’ 
ror the tiret time ing?ss7, when 1 was writing Scenes from 
Clerical Lifes and going up the Rhine one dim wet day in the 
spring of the year, when I was writing Adam Bede. I satisfied 
myself for ack=or prospect by reading over” again those 


Sarr ter Choepters of Mary Barton. 


Ward suggests that "Rarely have fact and fiction —- 


Wahrheit und Dichtung -- been more deftly interwoven than in 
Cranford, -- the joint product of quick observation, tender 


pile! 


remembrance, and fresh imaginative power. Charlotte 


Bronte read it "once to myself, and once aloud sto mypracher. 
1 find Lt pleasurable reading; graphic, pithy, penetrating, 


ul2 Mrs. Gaskell's literary 


shrewd, yet kind and indulgent. 
reputation among her contemporaries was enhanced with the 

publication of The life of Charlotte Bronte in 1857. it was 
acelaimed: “As a work of Art, we do’ not recollect a life of 


i439 Although it was 


a woman by a woman so well executed. 
criticized for having "to take away the reputation of a num- 
ber of other people in order to excuse the peculiarities of 

the [Bronte ] women, "+4 Tee excellence wacpotil | -admitedei a 

1896 by Clement Shorter ;: 


in the whole of English biographical literature there is no 


Charlotte Bronte by Mrs. Gaskell. It has held a position of 


singular popularity for forty years; and while biography 
Berer UlLooraply Meas come and Cone, 1 Still commands 7a plage 
Side by side with Boswell"s Johnson and Lockhart"s Scott.” 


The homely charm of Cousin Phillis (1864) attests to Mrs. 

Gaskelit*s-being, in To S.J Eliot's “estimation, among those 

"writers who have known how to make a literary virtue out of 
16 


PLeovincralicy*=={"and;, in ner Case, “simple “goodness.” 


svivtatre™=bovers (1863) "1s one or Mrs. Goskell™s most fasci— 
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nating stories, a "tale of the unvarnished joys and sorrows 


7 


Cf .ar few simple folk” which George Eliot hoped to be "find- 


ing a just appreciation. It seems to me of a high quality 


both in feeling and execution ~- so far as I have reaa."t8 


Mrs. Gaskell's last novel, Wives and Daughters, was reviewed 


and completed in 1866 by Frank Greenwood in the Cornhill in 


which it was serially publishea.!? 


It was later reviewed by 
Henry James in The Nation< and <2dmired for its Long, “quiet, 
detailed quality which revealed the minutiae of homely, 
bourgeois life and educated the reader in the proper degree 
of interest in character. The many obituary notices in the 
literary periodicals and newspapers at Mrs. Gaskelil's death 
in 1865 reflect the high value which was accorded to her: “if 
not the most popubar, with small question, the most powerful 
and finished female novelist of an epoch singularly rich in 
femals novelists."7+ 
Surveying Mrs. Gaskell's novels in 1874, George B. 
Smith concluded thatiher work) could, be divided into three 
stages, represented by the three novels, Mary Barton, Syl- 
Vie" S hovers, and Wives and Daughters. 7 The first phase of 
he work nel idino Grantord, Cousin eur is, and Rubs 2s 
distinctive in its expression of force, truthfulness, and 
concentration. The second phase includes North and South 
and reflects a greater maturity in her grasp of character 
and the actual expression and power of drawing life. A na- 
tural and unstrained handling of plot and character marks the 


third phase of her work. In this oribical evalustion, Smith 
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suggests that Mrs. Gaskell's greatest contribution to the 
novel lies in the individual and intense presentation of 
character. His comments on the importance of Mrs. Gaskell's 
contribution to characterization in the novel agree with the 
critical observations suggested by some of her contemporary 
reviewers. 

The Victorian critic William Greg praises the pre- 
Sencation Of several of the characters einiMary Bavron for 
whom Mrs. Gaskell had shown a "Sincere, though sometimes too 
exclusive and Uundiscrimineting; sympathy" -> in delineating 
their joys and sorrows. William Minto argues that the 
critics misjudge Mrs. Gaskell's intention in Mary Barton, 
for "it did not fall within her moral purpose...to trace the 
discontent of the working class to its true causes, leaving 
ite ror others Co suggest practical. penedies saa The 
Athenaeum praises the excellence of the author of .Mary 
Barton "in the anatomy of feelings and motives, in the dis- 
play of character, in the life-like and simple use of 
dialogue: --— and the result is a painful interest very rare in 
our Peete een ae Henry James' review in The Nation reflects 
his delight in Mrs. Gaskell's slow and careful development 
of the characters in Wives and Daughters, especially 
Gynthia and Mrs. 2Gibson. OWidbur Cross an The Development 


of ther English Novel states that Mrs. Gaskell is concerned 


Withithe study of the influence of action on character. 
In this turn of the century evaluation of her work, Cross 


appreciates Mrs. Gaskell's talent for writing novels of the 
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inner life. He maintains that Ruth is a psychological work 
ima restriciive sense: ""The=outwaerd sequence or °lts*iner= 
dents is the correlative of an inner sequence of thought 
and feeling, which is brought into harmony with an ethical 
formula and accounted for in an analogy of motive.’ -° 

this critical approach to Mrs .“Gaskell"s"work; 
in which her interest in and talent for delineating charac- 
ter is emphasized, has continued to be adopted in several 
of the more recent evaluations of her achievements as a 
novelist. This approach suggests that the novelsof Mrs. 
Gaskell, including those which had previously been studied 
for their concern with the social scene and its problems, 
may be more properly understood if studied for the achieve- 
ments made in characterization. 

What can be deduced from an examination of the 
Criticisms’ of her work by” her ‘contemporaries 1s" that 
Elizabeth Gaskell was recognized as an influential figure in 
the literary milieu of mid-Victorian England. Her social 
novels were appreciated for their sympathetic, lucid and 
auchorivcative delineation of the problems in’ question. “Tne 
realism or her pictures of the ‘poor, the troubled,” and™the 
anxious man and eae were highly praised. Her courage in 
dealing with controversial subjects was admired even if it 
shocked. And her skill in the presentation of her material 
was favorably compared with that of her famous contempora- 
ries. 


Macmillan's writer, David Masson, concluded his 
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Gbleuary <ribute with the observation that “It is Ampossible 
co determine now the exact position which Mrs. Gaskell will 

hold Ultimacely amongst English writers of our day. Dr wal 
Dera nigh one, Lf not amongst: the highest." */ From the more 
detached perspective possible with the passage of time, it 


LsetlOw possible for the critics of Mos. Gaskell's work to 


examine and define it more OoTeccLvyely. 


Twentieth-century criticism reflects the continued 


~ 


evaluation of Mrs, Gaskell. as a social critic and moralist. 


Cazamian's study of Le Roman Social en Angleterre (1904) 


Includes a discussion of Mary Barton and North and. South as 
works reflecting the opinions, shifts, causes and effects 
OF SOCial problems in relation to the times and suggesting 
a solution in 1'interventionnisme chrétien -- the extension 
OL Sympathy and understanding as a corrective mode for the 
amelioration of social problems. G. De Witt Sanders" study, 
DuUblishea an 1L92Z9,reintorces The conceprion of Mrs. “Gaskell 
as a novelist with a purpose -- a novelist whose aim was to 
arouse interest in the ills of society with a view to curing 
them. Again, more recently, Mrs. Gaskell is reviewed as a 
Soca! MoOveiist by vohn Lucas in, 'Mce. Gaskell wand brocher— 
hood." He maintains that Mrs. Gaskell's social-problem 
MOVele crow that there a6 4 claw inherent an the Genre: or 
tne social—problem novel which is the result of an author's 
failure to deal honestly with social experience in his 


novels, a failure in imaginative honesty to follow the impli- 
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cations of the situation to an end. But compared with the 


novels of such of her contemporaries as are concerned with 


social problems -- Disraeli, Kingsley, Dickens and 
others -- Mrs. Gaskell's Mary Barton and North and South 


are now considered to reflect with unusual closeness the 
condition, environment, and problems of the working classes. 
Lucas maintains that he does not 
Wien to deny that Mrs. Gaskell succeeded in her exploration 
and observation of character, but assuredly it is not that 
which makes her a remarkable, even unique, novelist. Where 
she is one, is in her ability to render moments and processes 
of social change, even though this is frequently contra-— 
dicted within novels by the intrusion of her conscious con- 
victions. 28 
think that it is more legitimate to say that Mrs. Gaskell 
Was able to embody the social and economic conflicts of her 
times, which absorbed her attention, in the exceedingly well- 
realized characters in her novels. Respected as some of 
the “social aspects of Mrs. Gaskell's novels may be, the 
question remains whether these social themes were the major 
intent and interest in the novels by the novelist. 
Twentieth-century critics are concerned with 
various aspects of Mrs. Gaskell's work. The 1906 Knutsford 
Edition of the complete works of Mrs. Gaskell prepared by 
Sir Adolphus Ward is a chronological presentation of her 
novels with the minor works -- short stories, essays, and ar- 
ticles -- included among them. Ward's fine introductions 
are informative and interpretive appraisals of her works. 


He recognizes two main sources of Mrs. Gaskell's inspira- 


tion thes labor troubles of the cities ang the sequestered 
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peace of the country. The country settings in her works are 
based on the town of Knutsford in which Mrs. Gaskell spent 
her ginthood,) @interest in“idaentifying Cranrerd and Hope 
Farm and other novel settings with the Knutsford originals 
started with an article by Payne in 1895, and the references 
were more fully examined, sometimes with tedious detail, by 
Chadwick in Mrs. Gaskell: “Haunts, Homes’ and Stories (1910), 
a biographically oriented work. Again, the 'dear adopted 
native town' of Knutsford was sentimentaily reviewed as part 
Of Mrs. Gaskell Ys" background by Tooley in a “centenary article; 
Payne*s Mrs. Gaskell, A Brief Biography (1929) is 
a laudatory work which includes’ limited critiques of the 
novels. A broader approach to a presentation of Mrs. 
Gaskell's life and evaluation of her work is made by 
Ap Stanton Whitriela invMrs. Gaskell: = Hersiltesand Work 
(1929): he sees her work controlled by the attempt at recon- 
ciliation and a sense of moral obligation. Elizabeth Haldane 
studies Mrs. Gaskell (1931) in relation to the friends whose 
lives were intertwined with hers. She feels that Mrs. 
Gaskell"s value as a novelist is in her being pre-eminently 
of her time; as both a representative and an accurate obser- 
ver of it, her work interprets her own age and time as it 
appeared to the ordinary man. A. B. Hopkins! biography, 


Elizabeth Gaskell: Her Life and Work (1952), provides 


real insight into the person of Mrs. Gaskell and the conflict 
between the social and inner self of the novelist. However, 


Kathleen Tillotson justifiably calls Hopkins' critical 
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evaluation of Mrs. Gaskell's work, "not remarkable, seldom 
going beyond description, appreciation, and expression of 
persond! Goreferences,'randyadds,-thak the author hasenot 
abtemptedptertelate Ltnto cihatsectrother.movelista, which 
she acknowledges as long overdue. *” Arthur sPoblardis 

work Mrs. Gaskell: Novelist and Biographer (1965) is more 
dabeviiew.@f veritiei smi than = crieieal study. hdger 
Wright's Mrs. Gaskell: The Basis for Reassessment (1965) 
is a fine exploration of themes; character, -and- style. 
Wright sees Mrs. Gaskell primarily as a social novelist, 
'eoncernedenot withhsociety,.at large. but with.-the. small 
communities in which individual conduct and feeling are 
important, and which will serve at the same time to illus- 
trate universal Seamdards. "9 He sees her religious views 
as coinciding with natural feeling, with a belief in recon- 
Ciliation through understanding, He feels that Mrs. 
Gaskell views the family as representing the core of emo- 
Gionalkeand {social stability and functioning.as-a shock 
absorber between the individual and the world, and he sug- 
gests that she is searching for a stable basis with which 
EneseiLndiv Loual»can) face <a ichanging.world. \.eMangaret Ganz '\s 
Mes osGaskell:«(DheeArtist in Conflict) (1969).conteains a 
sensible biography of Mrs. Gaskell and some fine psycholo- 
Gicaleinterpretations.of characters, but the work.does not 
convey the sense of Mrs. Gaskell's achievements as an 
antisth.sevetethisnstudyubs arcontvibubionswhichsiiwi) lbeuse- 


fully complement the not too extensive work on a novelist 
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who merits more consideration.">! ohh? Shemps MrsiGaskell's 
Observation and Invention: A Study of Her Non-Biographic 
Works, (1970) is.a,carefully annotated and footnoted examina- 
tion which tries to show a connection between Mrs. Gaskell's 
life and writings and the inter-relationship between the works, 
but the study lacks critical perception and analysis. The 
Letters of Mrs’ Gaskell (1966) , edited by Chapple and Pollard, 
provides important materials for the study of this novelist. 

What is suggested by these critical studies and 
evaluations by Mrs. Gaskell's contemporaries and by the more 
recent critics is that interest in her work has been erratic, 
non-developmental, and only rarely exploratory. No biogra- 
phy to date has been recognized as definitive. No study to 
date has been acclaimed as capturing the essence of Mrs. 
Gaskell's- expression of her talent as a novelist. There is 
negerhutediteditiontotther works see More penetrating Studies 
of Mrs. Gaskell's work seem to be needed to supplement those 
studies which have attempted to present a panoramic, general 
CERBLeC HSM: 

Since Mrs. Gaskell's essential qualities as a 
novelist have not been fully defined in the various studies 
attempted, I suggest that her particular nature as a 
novelist does not lend itself to the approach used in broad 
critical interpretations. Actually, the distinguishing 
features of *her work as a novelist are glossed over or lost 
in the generalizing nature of these longer and more compre- 


hensive studies. A more vibrant picture of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
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intent and achievement as a novelist is given by the Vic- 


torian critics. Certainly the enthusiasm of their reviews, 


positive or negative, reflects an intention to criticize 


and judge the particular merits and characteristics of 


Mrs. Gaskeli's work. 7 In fact, the nature of a survey- 


like criticism works against the understanding and inter- 
pretation of this novelist, whose concerns were expressed 
in particularly personal terms.™m the other hand,the more recent, 
shorter criticisms, evaluations, and interpretations often 
succeed in reaching new insights into Mrs. Gaskell's work. 
Among the shorter criticisms, for example, a stim- 
ulating discussion of the belief that there is a central 
Sextdameconcerm diy Crantords ls Ca bDyeMarran Dodsworth.>> 
But Edgar Wright sees the work as representing certain 
attitudes and standards in a way of life whose followers 
are hereditary custodians of manners and soups ey Margaret 
Warradttamaimtains that the work presents! a sociery “abnormal 
in membership, attitudes, and habits and attempts to observe 
the community's progress towards a state of normality. >> 
Again, Dodsworth presents a provocative re-analysis of the 
heroine, Margaret Hale, in his introduction to the paper- 
Dack, edltion of North and couch. Dorothy Collin, has recon— 
SErucred ae differences of opinion between Mrs. Gaskell 
and Dickens regarding intention and structure in the com- 


position of North and South. -° He Pa ColLlins attempts to 


; 2 
reveal ‘the naked. sensibility' of Elizabeth Gaskell. i 


His severe and controversial charges against her may not be 
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clearly proved or easily accepted, but he certainly stimu— 
lates a critical concern with his observations. Charles 
Shapiro tells the 'severe truth' about Mrs. Gaskell's 
literary work -- love Cranford and leave the rest.°° 
Rosamond Lehmann's criticism of Wives and Daughters reflects 
an enthusiastic appreciation of the poetic qualities in the 
traditional pastoral vein contained in the novel. >” Coie 
Johnson's exploration of Mrs. Gaskell's reputation in 
Russia, *° complementing A. B. Hopkins’ previous study of 
MiSs eae ke | ioe reputat ron. France, *! widens the appre- 
Ciation of Mrs. Gaskell's influence and reputation abroad. 
Since the general surveys haveenoe captured the 
parciculamiart of Mrs. Gaskell whereas the restricted analyses 
o£ her work present more particular and imaginative inter- 
pretations and approaches, I believe that an approach to 
Ene interpretation of the worksoh Mrs. Gaskell should be 
based on studies of individual aspects of her work, con- 
centrating on discovering her distinguishing characteristics 
in specific areas. An examination of the various aspects of 
her work as a novelist would lead to the discovery of the 


distinguishing features of this novelist and would suggest 


her total stature as a writer. 


One of the significant experiences in reading fiction 
is the discovery of a novelist's expression of some truth 


about human nature and the human condition: the Bronteés, 
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for example, can be read for their insight into the oneness 
of primitive human passions and the elemental forces of 
Naetre-; Thackeray for his srenic vision of the sham and cer— 
ruption of human existence; Dickens for his powerful grasp, 
variety, and presentation of eccentric characters; Eliot 
for her impressive rertlection of the meaning of life and 
existence in a limited framework. They nevel ise (Ss vlew of 
human nature and the human condition is realized in the pre- 
sentation of characters who are worked from within outwards, 
not manufactured, life-like puppets but created beings with 
anoinnen living self out of which behavior, thought, feeling, 
and action can be expected to emerge. 

The fact that Mrs. Gaskell's works have withstood 
the test of time indicates that her genius lies in her 
poo iaey to reveal some aspect of human nature, which, but 
for her, might not have been Known, and which only she could 
have produced because it is embodied in characters which 
only she could have, created. A study of her characterization 
reveals that Mrs. Gaskell's work in the novel extends 
humanity's awareness of itself. Her unique vision is 
revealed through the characters she has created, the picture 
of the world in which they are placed, and their expression 
of the novelist's sense of values of what is and what is not 
worth iavying for. Therefore, in this Gtudy, 1 will examine 
an aspect of Mrs. Gaskell's literary talent -- the unique- 
Hess of her artistry in characterization —— in her novels 


Lovers, Cousin Phillis, and Wives and Daughters, 
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In this discussion, characterization -- the presen- 
tation of credible images of imaginary persons which exist 
Withinwthe Limits of fiction .—— 1s considered the functional 
Center sin Elizabeth Gaskell's novels. I see it as Mrs. 
Gaskell's major interest around which all events focus them- 
Selves and against which all events are measured in the 
novels. Although it is agreed that Mrs. Gaskell's concern 
was with the social changes of her times, in themselves 
they are not at the heart of her renderings of the social 
scene. What 1S most important to her as a novelist is the 
presenbacion and development of “character. “Since@the charac- 
ters in a novel cannot be disassociated from their surround- 
ings and. the =i ntivuences of their erations ets iG operates 
on them, character is best understood in terms of background. 
Dhererore, in the interpretation of character, he society 
in which a character functions and the social changes 
reLlected in the fictional work may also be interpreted. in 
Mrs. Gaskell's novels, the background has particular rele- 
vance to the development of character, but it is the change 
in character which is the central concern in the novice 
The pressures of external events on the development of 
character are shown through an examination of character in 
the Context ofeploteandsactions Mrs.) Gaskell 's, novels, pro- 
vide the background necessary to comprehend the development 
Of character, because the setting ts used in relationship 
rovexpe ences, 


Although the novelist may include essentially 
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factual matervalin ‘hws. creation "Gt Mbackoround “and character, 
it is not the factual material but the imaginative faculty 
which makes it possible for the material to be blended into 
a satisfying whole. Edward Bloom succinctly makes the 
police S Fictions a mode of thinking, of Gt saying “chat 


42 Also, 


Serves a purpose other than the purely factual. 
although the events in the novel are so presented that they 
are credible and bear a relationship to an existence which 

is probable, they do not pretend to represent situations 
ancsexperiesnices and events whiten naver happened int ract. 
Understood an this manner, “Fiction, by definition, ecreates 
what it describes and does not allow us'to compare the 
original subject matter with the partial version embodied 
Piece Ose wat the novel."*? The chandes swhvenrere 
reflected in the setting of a novel, the changes in religion, 
conducu,, politics, and! laterature, reflect. the changes whren 
had to occur in human relations. Virginia Woolf believes 
that these processes are inter-related, and she further 
states that these social changes are important to the 
novelist because they reflect the changes in character and 
character relations: 

Tepolvever that allencyels.-.deal with character, and tthat 1t 
is to express character -- not to preach doctrines, sing 
Ssongs,-or celebrate the glories of, the British Empire, that 


the form of the novel, so clumsy, verbose, and undramatic, 
so rich, elastic, and alive, has been evolved ...-. 


.s-think of the novels which seem to you great novels -- 
War and Peace, Vanity Fair, Tristram Shandy, Madame Bovary, 
Pride and Prejudice, The Mayor of Casterbridge, Villette -- 
pipe you think of these books, you do at once think of some 
character who has seemed to you so real (I do not mean by 
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thatesoelifelike)) that: it thas ‘the power co make you think 
Oe enelyso wel tal cece Olt Ore betiIniiton,. ob Ove oOLuware 
oft peace fob ihamity lite wot palis Gni country towns, por 
Sunsecs, meonrises, the immortality of the soul...And’ in 

all these novels all these novelists have brought us to see 
whatever they wish us to see through some character. Other- 
wise, they would not be novelists; but poets, historians, 

or pamphleteers. 

Setting, then,is used for the purpose of estab- 
lishing relationships to the characters' experiences. Even 
if the background of a novel is interesting or exciting or 
Sshocking,..1u 1S) never absorping simply for tts own sake. ft 
is meaningful in relationship to characters who are unfolded 
by their conflicts with events and the tension which this 
builds. Also, the plot, "the means used to confront 'charac- 
Ler ey with Situations: provoking conflicts,"*> slsh ibGsevel (eve “enh 
revelation of human nature whichis, as has been suggested, a 
bastesmotive an fiction. This recognition Je¢ads to a con= 
firmation of Douglas Grant*s definition of the novel as “a 


judgment on experience expressed in terms of character." 7° 


It seems to me most helpful to organize the dis- 
cussion of character in this study into three categories -- 
'traditive characters, ‘innovated’ characters, and abnormal 
personality types. These categories have been established 
as a frame for the organization of the material on which to 
base an examination of Mrs. Gaskell's achievements in the 
creation of character; in themselves they reflect the 
variety of her approach. Within this framework, the dis- 


cussion will lead to an understanding of the vision of life 
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Mrs. Gaskell expresses through her characters. 

In-this*study, the ''traditive” character “repre-— 
sents a code of social and moral principles which generally 
remains unchanged during the greater part of the developing 
aetron ofthe novels’ They funetion of “a “traditive’ character 
is to show by contrast and comparison the personal growth 
and adjustments of other characters whose codes change as 
a, consequence of *tneir” rnteradction, witha changing -environ— 
Metts Pehave "chosen =the’ cerm traditive® tosderine a°par— 
ticular type of character, a character whose relatively 
Sstacve Nature sharply setsin-relier the shrrerng positon 
of other characters, who are in the process of change. 

Tnew term Wnnevatea “enaractver rerers te tnose 
characters who illustrate Mrs. Gaskell's distinctive treat- 
mente*of Characters whose appearances nave already been 
establisned "as customary in -frLction’ and who have” been treated 
in a variety of ways by English novelists. Also, those con- 
temporary social character types which Mrs. Gaskell treats 
as individual personalities are considered innovated charac- 
meta. 

In the category of abnormal personality types” are 
included those characters in Mrs. Gaskell's novels who dis- 
play intense emotional and psychological deviations from 
what is generally accepted as normal behavior for their par- 
ticular “character and sittlation. I feel that it is*legiti- 
mate to examine this type of character and behavior in 


psychological terms. It is possible to maintain that Mrs. 
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Gaskell's observation, knowledge, and experience of the human 
bemnghinypart icilar-situdtionsGaresinilucnces on#henaintuaitive 
understanding of the human being's response to stress. This 
hnowledgesenables herttorportray graphically themaberrations 
SEACHePmind creappsycholegicallyrdrsturbedipersony @just@as it 
enaSlesuhem Lom@descri bestheiconbdlect stwithrwhichwatnornal 
poese rami ty Lsmeoneronted:. 

inVmyeinkSerprebationsio® characters who display, 
the characteristics of abnormal’ personality types, I have 
based my analyses on a close reading of the texts of the 
novelsellMy a@nterpretations «discusssthercharackersousing 
Modern psycnlabricaterminology, but the analyses are? based 
first on evidence gained through an examination of the fic- 
tional characters' thoughts and behavior as presented in the 
novels.reonly then have Loconsulted the classic psychiatric 
descriptions of abnormal personality types and deseribed 
the characters' symptoms and behavior in modern psychiatric 
ftermano booyveer Liteclothatethicueprocedurerimakesei tipossibie 
to control random, unsupported interpretations and identi- 
fications of these literary characters as psychological 
bypesspmint thisiway, the’ characters*and situations: ine the 
novels provide the evidence which composes a case study of 
the abnormal personality; the application of psychiatric 
evaluations and psychiatric terminology does not control 


the interpretations of the development of character. 


In this thesis, I examine the distinctive quality 


of Mrs. Gaskell's contributions to the development of charac- 
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terization in the English novel. The characters in her novels 
are analyzed, or re-interpreted, to show what the characters 
are or become psychologically and ethically. The traditive 
characters, which illustrate Mrs. Gaskell's technique in set- 
ting up an interplay of values among her characters, are 
examined in themselves and as they inter-relate with other 
characters. The examination of those characters which Mrs. 
Gaskell innovated shows her unique interpretation of charac- 
ter types already established in the novel and her expan- 
Sslon Gt the scope of characters in the novels = Mrs. Gaskell *s 
exploration of states of near-madness in abnormal personality 
types reveals her achievement, in comparison with her near 
contenporcaries, in complex motivational analysis, All the 
characters examined are considered in relation to their indi- 
Vidual reactions’ to the social setting inj which they are 
Placed, Bancnlieiy esponses ober nterpreted sass iesc 
responses reflect the impact of a constantly changing social 
scene. Comparisons of techniques and approaches to charac- 
ter in the works of Mrs. Gaskell and her contemporaries pro- 
vide a framework for evaluating the scope and variety of her 
development as a novelist of character. Through an 
examination of her characters, a conclusion about Elizabeth 


Gaskell's vision of life is deduced. 
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CHAPTER. TWO 


TRADITIVE CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Gaskell's strength in the novel lies in her 
perceptive and often exciting characterizations, in this 


section, I study her treatment of traditive characters. 


For several reasons, I do not use the common 
descriptive term, ‘traditional character,' in the discus- 
Sion in this section. Since the term has been applied to 
suggest or define various literary tendencies and tradi- 
tions, I feel that the term naturally suggests preconceived 
ideas about its,definition. (See Appendix.) 

A traditional element in literature suggests some- 
thing which the author has inherited from the past, and 
there are several types of characters which have been estab- 
Pisnedih aLtctrton., ~ In “the laterary tradition of all genres, 
the stock characters which appear in the medieval morality 
Dlavys, ne Elizabethan revenge tragedy, and tne fairy tale, 
continue in every type of fictional literature -- novels, 
romances, detective stories, comedies, tragedies, metrical 
romances, moving pictures, and, television., The cenvyentional 
braacscidrawhy from thei traditions otasteock,characler.,enable 
theeneadersto adentif£y, casilysthe,;functson,or the stock 


character represented in relation to the more complex and 
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mone finely individualized characters in the work, Also 
suggested py the term traditional character is the charac-— 
ter type, a descriptive sketch of a personage who typifies 
some definite quality. A character type is generally 
described not as an individualized personality but as an 
example Of some vice or virtue or type, or, the character 
EVype may nave both evar Some Of Mrs. Gaskell "s 
characters examined in this section could be discussed as 
exaiipl esedit sine Cradition of tne stock character vor tne 
character type. 

However, Since it is not my intention to’ examine 
ehese characters “as “traditiondl types of “characters thu to 
study “them «in che “restricted sense or “their representing a 
cradition -—“the inherited’ code “they represent "== the re= 
ferences to them as traditional characters would possibly 
invite a misunderstanding of the approach used in the 
analyses of these characters. For this reason, the term 
which means traditional, and which suggests the handing 
down of statements, beliefs, and customs -- traditive char- 
acters -- is used to distinguish the meaning and intention 


ofVthe "term=as it is applied to the characters discussed. 


I examine the traditive characters in this section 
DUrimeacily cor their foles ac representatives of a tredition 
ef social and moral principles. They confirm the values of 


a tradition and assert their own belief in them, which is 
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not necessarily that of the author. Within the context of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s novels -—- which, I believe, are all ‘con-— 
cerned with personal and social changes and their effects 
upon individual characters -- the traditive characters, 
who are usually, but not necessarily, minor characters, 
generally remain’ stationary in their beliefs during the 
major action of the novel while the main characters are in 


che process Of change. 


Both the traditive character and the dynamic 
character are presented in relation to their times and the 
changes in it. Because of the contacts among the tradi- 
tive and dynamic characters, the static natures of the 
traditive characters' values are more clearly outlined as 
Ceposesa to the shitting positions of the values of 7ehe 
dynanmie Characters. The traditive characters function an 
contrast to and in comparison with the personal growth and 
adjustments of other characters whose codes change as’ a4 
consequence of their interaction with a changing environ- 
ment. The steadiness of the traditive characters' posi- 
tions emphasizes the changes taking place in the dynamic 
characters, and provides a standard against which the 
changing characters may be measured. The steadiness of the 
values of one type of character emphasizes the fluctuations 
in the values of the other. 

Thue, the ctraqLtuive’ Characters nelp co illustrate 


a basic interest in Mrs. Gaskell's characterization -~- the 
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attempt to achieve an understanding of the individual in the 
process of change against a background of change. 

To illustrate this concept, I will now examine 
several o£ Mrs. Gaskell's characters who Eunction as tradi- 


tive characters. 


The servants in the novels are very often indi- 
viduals who demonstrate an inherited traditional code. In 
Cousin Phillis, for example, the words and actions of Betty, 
the servant in the Holman family, indicate that she endorses 
the; values.of hard work, simplicity, and obedience; she is 
a family-oriented person whose loyalty, honor, and judgment 
have gained her the respect of the family she serves. She 
is’ quick andable in her perception) which leads’ her rto 
understand and consequently to castigate the two mini- 
sters -- they are similar to and as strongly satirized as 
the ministers in Charlotte Bronté's Shirley -- who visit 
Hope Farm and whose presence and behavior is upsetting to 


Betty's master, Reverend Holman: 


'Od rot ‘em!' said she; ‘they're always a-coming at 
ill convenient times; and they have such hearty appetites, 
they'll make nothing of what would have served master and 
Vou since cur poor Jags has been “ili. live bun, a ole OF 
Ecol ieee th sine eh shouse=> ps butil L do some: hammond eqs, 
ana hat 81 rout “em Erom worrying the minister. They "re 
a deal quieter after they've had their victual.' 
(CP, 105) 


Again, Betty's common sense, sharp interest, and love for the 


family lead her to realize that Phillis' parents cannot see 
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that’ the vehila” has@qrown’ to womanhood and has attracted 
Holdsworth as a lover. Betty wishes that "he'd been farred 
before he ever came near this house, with his 'Please Betty ' 
uhis;) and “Pilease Betty" that; and drinking up our new milk 
aeris Hed ibeen a scatyee' (CP, 89), because her values lead 
hemttomudge-the nature ot Holdsworth"s behavior in regard 
GoMPini bis: Sits a*eaution toa man how he goes about be-= 
guiling. Some men do it as easy and innocent as cooing 
doves" (CP, 89). 

She is the one who forces Paul to recognize 


Phillis' love sickness: 


Viesey, COUSIN aul... SOMETHING Sami os Sawlen olmernd Vids), 
and I reckon you've a good guess what it is. She's not one 
LOscake Up wl” Sucit-as yous. bue i das 21e0 your Holasworth 
had) never. come near us. So there you've a bit o' my mind.’ 
(CP, 87) 

PiVMisecOnverSaclon, Int liqtece pygipCety, pie c lpi — 
Uecesb rails more matune rer lecttons on hice cul pablli ty. in 
telling Phillis of Holdsworth's love for her. It is Betty's 
Pract calvacvice,, UNow, Pnilivel we Ma sdone. a we.can for 
you, ana) L think the Lord has done a’ He can tor you, and 
more than you deserve, too, if you don't do something for 
yourselvt' (CP, 108). which finally touses) Phillis toOsac— 
Cent, the responsibility for her jown recovery from the, intense 
hurt she has experienced in loving Holdsworth. The patient, 
positive philosophy of the house-servant holds steady 


against the conflicts brought on by the encroaching, changing 


world into the stillness and steadiness of Hope Farm and 
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which occupy the other characters. Mrs. Gaskell uses Betty 
as a traditive character to establish a standard which 

values honesty, fair play, and consideration, against 

which the varying and changing standards of behavior of the 
StHerveharacters is compared: The subtle and complex appre- 
‘Clacton.or the, concept, of Mine priimcipl esiofrbehavior in 
social and ethical terms, as achieved by Paul, Reverend 
Hoilman,i- and Phillis, are contrasted to this traditi ve: char— 


acterus Clearly defined concepis or Goclaland@noral values. 


Betty, is. a strikingly ditrerent character From 
Rie Hales aservant, Dixon, in the novel, Noreh and south. 
Betty Ss coloriul speech is replaced by Dixons) precise, 
critical, humorless statements; home-spun, optimistic phil- 
OSOpnY 1S rejected for stoical acceptance; concern for the 
complete family group is replaced by favoritism; a ser- 
Vane serecodnition of place turns to what ts often brash 
imcimacy and snobbery. Althotgh Dixon feels that “There 
are three people I love; it's missus, Master Frederick, 
and [Margaret]. Just them three. That's ali" (NS, 154), 
her main faults stem from her intense loyalty to Mrs. Hale, 
to whom she is a devoted servant and friend,and to her 
commitment to the manners and customs of the south of 
England. These traits are revealed in some of Dixon's 
reactions expressed to Margaret about the necessity of the 


Hales' moving to Milton-Northern: "Since your mamma told 
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me this terrible news, when I dressed her for tea, I've 
Postal count of tame. Ll'm sure TF don’t know what is 

Lo become of us all....And master thinking of turning 
Dissenter at his time of rte, when; if 1t is not to be 
said he's done well in the Church, he's not done badly 
erter all” (Ns, 52-53). Both Margaret and her father rea- 
lize sthat they “shall have to put up with a very ditterent 
way of living" (NS, 57) in Milton; they agree that Dixon 
will not be amenable to the demands of change and recog- 
Haze that “itishe has to put up with a different style of 
living »we shall have to. put up with her airs, which will 


be worse" (NS, 57). 


Dixon refuses to change her attitudes and habits 
and so she functions in the novel as an individual who 
betuses LO adapt to changes in situations “and ~place. This 
Figidity, in her code. is Shown in the matter of hiring a 
Servant oi Mi Ppon.. Jieie "nerthing short or her farth— 
Pula love for Mrs. Uale siwhichsy «made her endure the Tough 
independent way in which all the Milton girls, who made 
appLiCalion tor cine servant's Dlace rep lted bo Shere uquloies 
respecting their qualifications" (NS, 79). 

Dison seideas, ot helpiul girls were founded on the recoliec— 
tion of tidy elder scholars at Helstone school, who were only 
too proud to be allowed to come to the parsonage on a busy 


day, and treated Mrs. Dixon with all the respect which they 
paid to Mr. and Mrs. Hale, and good deal, more of fright. 


(NS, 79) 


Margaret,at_least,tries to adjust to the differences, 
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but Dixon's views remain fixed. She cannot learn to respect 
the values«wnich are held by others: .'Miss Hale..;,where's 
Che uSesot arouse Going to tseexthe yooom thing alaLdeout? sid 
NeVeresay ya WOLG against 1, “lij.its cold vdeathe Gisclyeany 
good;..and ... wouldn't, mind a bit -going myself, ifethate<would 
Setusty ner.» They've just amotion, these common tolks afoot 
lees being va cespect to the departed" (NS, y25:%) 2helnpher cin 
flexible adherence to a code, Dixon serves as a reflector of 
the prejudices of class and station from which Margaret is 
eventualky weaned... s.Disxon, also. unctions <5 ~a-compet itor Eo 
Margaret for the affection and confidence of Mrs. Hale. Mar- 
garet pleads, "Don't let Dixon's fancies come’ any more be- 
tween you and me, mamma. Don't, please!" (NS, 151). During 
Mrs. Hale's serious illness, Margaret "was excluded from the 
room, while Dixon was admitted" (NS, 146). The doctor feels 
that nevwould prefer not to “tell the nature of Mrs=) Hale's 
illness to Margaret because "My dear young lady, your mother 
seems to have a most attentive and efficient servant, who is 
fore viLhewier friend” (No, e447) 7 Mrs.eHale Pexpressly desired 
Gnace you mint: notbe told! (Ns) l47)) becatise Dixons thought 
Margaret would shrink from her mother if she knew the nature 
Oo Nera liness. The wuneticon of Dixon as a traditive cnar— 
accver in Nortn and South Us to show how an endorsement of an 
unalterable code of principles may be open to criticism. 
Dixon's inability and unwillingness to change to the demands 
of her new society is in marked contrast to the changes ef- 


fected in Margaret when she interacts with the new people and 
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new ways in Milton. 

im Crantord, MresaMatty es servant girl, Martna—— 
blunt, ignorant, but well-intentioned -- contrasts sharply 
With the “ladies “or the “towns "because Martha “is*natural ain 
her response-to Tiféevand easy inher “informal but tender 
dealings with people, her code of social values is’ markedly 
drirerent from the ‘strice esas OF Gent L1livey"or tne Cr anLrorea 
ladies.” Martha lends’ humor to the story, such as that “crea— 
Lea in her response to serving directions: 

‘Takewtne vegetables round to people, and@let them help 
themselves.' 

"Ana mind you Go" Lirst-toythe PTadies’. =. -Alwaystgoveo 
the” fadies before gentlemen, “when you are waiting’! 

I Pivdo Lt as you telleme; ma”’an>” Sard Martha buc 
Peli ker brace best" 9(C,.33) 

Botstie humor 7s. nopeeréeated simply for 2 es sown 
sake; instead, it functions as a relief from the serious 
matter in the situation which is immediately at hand.» The 
above response lessens the tension in the situation in which 
Miss Matty is nervously trying, for the first time without 
her domineering sister Deborah's aid, to train a servant. 
There are several situations in which Martha functions to 
relieve the tension in a scene. Her unlucky comment about 
Miss Matty's advanced age: "Well, ma'am, I should say you 
weresnOtetar shock of sixty; but folks! looks: 1s often 
against them -- and I'm sure I meant no harm" (C, 43), may 
annoy Miss Matty who is thinking of herself as a young ce ead h 
after her lunch with Holbrook, but the intrusion does dis- 


tract from the intense melancholy of the moment. To help re- 


lieve Matty's fears and confusions after her serious financial 
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loss" Martha's tone to Miss Matty was just such as the good 
rough-spoken servant usually kept sacred for little children" 
(C, 159), and Martha is successful in keeping control of the 
situation. Martha's very kind and extemely tender resolu- 
tion to marry quickly in order to take in Miss Matty as a 
lodger in her home would have been a serious, melancholy of- 
fer Nad it not been presented, with the dramatic moves indi- 
cated, as a comic routine with Martha and Jem in the leading 
TOLeS. 

"ana please, mavam, he wants to marry me oft=hand. “And 
please, ma'am, we want to take a lodger --— just one quiet 
lodger, to make our two ends meet; and we'd take any house 


Contormable> and oh dear Miss Matty, if 7 may be so bold, 
would you have any objections to lodging with us? Jem wants 


Pewee Ucn as lode. [lo Jems] vou reat ost t why 
can't you back me? -- But he does want it all the same, very 
bad -- don't you, Jem? -- only, you see, he's dazed at being 


Sailieaq Of to Speak perore quality.” 

fe a Om Cet, ~ DrOke 1 Jem... | wt" So nel you Ves taken 
me all on a sudden, and I didn't think for to get married so 
SOC = — and such QULCK work=does Plabbergast a Mah... .. date 
say © sian t mind it “after At"s once over. XC, 60-161) 

In her willingness to offer graciously to help 
others to whose needs she is sensitively aware, Martha en- 
dorses the moral principles of Cranford. But she is distin- 
dished trom the stern sterility of che Crantrord Vadiest by 
Her wivysical Vitdlity dnd Obvious need and Gesire for 4a lov— 
er. In relation to the novel as a whole, Martha and Jem 
provide the standard for normal affection, love, and family 
Lite, “bn Lumetioning asa character whose Social and moral 
Values dre oth Gistinccive and common to those of the other 


characters, this traditive® character reflects that which is 


Dest in che society wlth which She interacts and” exnibits 
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those values which the other characters could well emulate. 
Kester, the extra hand at the Robson's Haysterbank 
Bakbm~=Ls gone of)'Sylvia's, Lovers! who has a protective at-— 
titude towards her. His fatherly love prompts him to evalu- 
abeeher suitors: has to Philip, Kester hadean instinctive ob- 
jection, a kindof natural antipathy such as has existed, in 
all ages between the dwellers in a town and those in the 
countny, between agriculture ,and trade”, (SL, 192); and so he 
measures "the desirability of the young man [Kinraid]...as 
a husband for his darling: as much from his being other than 
Phikip.~in every, respect, -assirom the individual. good quali- 
ties he possessed" (SL, 192). None of the good Philip does 
ftorethe Robson tamily iniluences, Kester'™s opinion of him: 
" -—- he liked Hepburn not a whit better than he had done be- 
fore«alL this ssorrow had come upoh them” (Si, 334); in fact, 
Philipts assumption of the role iof the family's protector in- 
cites jealousy in Kester "who would fain have taken that of- 
fice mipen himself (SL) 7335). When Sylvia's problems sand 
sorrows increase she "was driven more and more upon Philip; 
his advice and his affection became daily more necessary to 
her [and] Kester saw what would be the end of all this more 
clearly ethan Sylvia did herself; and, impotent to hinder 
what he feared and disliked, he grew more and more surly 
every sdayil(Si,.340).. 9 Hisesispieions of Philip's growing 
hold over :Sylvia.are confirmedswhen Sylvia tells him of her 
commitment to marry Philip. He is horrified at her decision, 


which she,says is motivated by the need to protect and to 
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Keep her mother in comfort: "Ay, and thee in, comfort. 
There's a deal in a well-filled purse in a wench's eyes, or 
one would ha' thought it wern't so easy forgettin' yon lad 
as, Loved, thee as t' apple on his eye" (SI) 343). He cannot 
accept Sylvia's choice of Philip and. suggests. that. since 
'.2-a've a sister as is a decent widow-woman, tho' but badly 
Ort, tivin” at Dele Ends “and Lf thee and they mother "1 go 
live wi' her, a ‘ll give thee well on to all a can earn, and 
tU*itl be “a matter oOo” five shilling a week. But diunnot go 
and marry aman as thou's noane taken wi'; and another, as 
is most, 'rke tor t'*be déad, but who, mebbe, is alive,navin' 
aepull on tiny heart! (Sin, 344) 

Since Kester and Sylvia place the same strong value 
on a love match in a marriage, Kester's words deeply move 
Sylvia to reconsider her action: "Oh, Kester," said she once 
MOE Cr -UWnial snun Tt dor... sonal kb 1 go and: break it all of Ess—= 
say!"  Kester's answer is foreboding: NAVs Lio Oane sor 
me t' say; m'appen thou's gone too far. Them above only knows 
wiatvils best" (Si, .345) 0 In Sylvia's despair val ter shen mar 
riage, Kester is the link with the natural world which Sylvia 
elinds to- he is the ‘sole survivor out of her once nappy past 
who Knew the real secrets of her life. To Kester, Sylvia.re- 
mains the center of his affection. He remembers the joy he 
experienced from the warm, welcoming, sweet looks, and cordial 
words of the child Sylvia. | He has scen hem surtern. sor— 
rows which he could not alleviate, His tender care, and 
Watchful eye for Sylvia's protection and Support continue to 
help her in her sorrows after her marriage. His visits to 


her, which, because he "had a sort of delicacy of his own 


which kept him from going to see her too often, even when he 
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Was stationary at Monkshaven," are important to Sylvia, and 
"he looked forward to the times when he allowed himself this 
pleasures, asvarchild@at*school. looks*forward to its “holidays” 
(SL, 498). With Kester, Sylvia may speak of her past life 
which Kester stands for, a life in which familial and roman- 
tic love were important centers around which all else revolv- 
ed, a life of spontaneous and warm affection, a life lived 
easily and naturally in a rural setting whose peace and sim- 
plicity influenced the pace and tone of life itself. Sylvia 
admits the important function Kester serves in her life: "I 
niver justly feel like myself when yo're away, for I'm lone- 
some “enough at times" (SL, 503). Sylvia can apeeerer the 
code of social and moral principles she has lost in her 
friend, Kester, the representative of the values she once en- 
dorsed. 

En Chesstory SEMRuch, ~ehermaid; Ssalty,* nerds” cquat 
place with Mr. Benson, whom she almost worships, and his sis- 
fer, ‘Faith, whom -shésloves#® Irascible, -dynanie, alvernately 
narrow-minded and tolerant, Sally commands the household from 
hér spotlessly clean kitchen. Her characteristics of racy 
speech, quick wit, and sharp analyses are similar to those of 
Betty adineCcousin Philliss™ they make=ner’ a formidable opponent 
in a verbab@discission>s” Her prompting Jenny shows that she 
would have been ready to answer Mr. Gradgrind's question; 
"Quadruped, a thing wi' four legs, Jenny; a chair is a quad- 
pupeay chiydi" (R;, e950) . HerVhtmorous stories are effective 


antidotes for the sadness which sometimes overshadows the 
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Benson home, 

For example, to coax a wearied Ruth to sleep Sally 
tells the story of her lovers. She admits that "excepting 
John Rawson, who was shut up in a mad-house the next week, 

I never once had what you may call a downright offer of mar- 
Plage, out once’ (R, 164). But in “ertusing this one offer, 
Sally does not fail to tell her present lover about the 
ether: "You're mot the first chap as’ I've had down on his 
knees afore me, axing me to marry him (you see I were think- 
ing of John Rawson, only I thought there was no neéd to say 
he were on all fours -- it were truth he were on his Knees, 
you know)..." (Rk, 16/7). Dinah Moore’s placid temperament 
monk lave been startled by Sally's comments on aysuitor's 
behavior who spoke to her while she was down on her knees 
Pipe-claying the; kitchen: 

‘SO 7a lash Savaet ted down, to. my Work ,andsthinks 1 ot shall 
be on my knees all ready if he puts up a prayer, for I knew 
he was a Methodee by bringing-up,...and them Methodees are 
terrible hands at unexpected prayers when one least looks 
fCOiasCiicesd Can it Say. 1.Jikesthein way, of taking one by sur 
prise, )as 1t were;s.... However, I'd been caught: once or 
EWLCE. UNawares,..SOs.thnis itime.d ihought. 1"d.be up to 1. and 
I moved a dry duster wherever I went, to kneel upon in case 
he began when I were in a wet place. By-and-by I thought, if 
he would pray it would be a blessing, for it would prevent 
his sending his eyes after me wherever I went; for when they 
takes to praying they shuts their eyes, and quivers th” lids 
in a queer kind 0' way -- them Dissenters does.' (R, 165) 

As:.a traditive character, Sally. represents. an in- 
dividual whose social and moral principles iInfiuence ner 
thoughts and actions in a very positive manner. She judges 


Others only in terms of her code. For example, Sally is 


amazed tiat Ruth, “this Gait, 15 a widow, and she Lrankly 
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exclaims jhermsopinion:., "Ii yi ld een her mother, 11d hal giv- 
en snereasyloliyepopsinstead on.a: husband. Hoo.looks, fitter 
fom LE) (Rrel3t) aeeBecause.of Ruth's agecand epost tion, gaa lly 
“aropped@tne sone formal. )youml....ands.thould" her «quaetly 
and habitually," "uttered quite in the tone of an equal, if 
NOG {Or eaasupesions (Rp» 136). That Salily does,notslike an 
intrusion on her routine and relationships is clear in her 
Peaction»to; learning ;that Ruth is pregnant: ".-- a baby in 
the howsehawsslid soonem havesrats inwthe house" (R,.137). 
Her doubts about Ruth's marital status elicit a statement of 
her judgment of the situation and reveal her conformity to 
the code she endorses in agreement with society's: 

'MissusS -- or miss, as the case may be -- I've my doubts 
as ta you. I'm not going to have my master and Miss Faith 
put upon, or shame come near them. Widows wears these sort 
o' caps, and has their hair cut off; and whether widows wears 
wedding-rings or not, they shall have their hair cut off -- 
Cheveshalle. Pil have no halt’ work an this house.” =(R, 142) 

But Saliy's values which are based on the values o£ 
her society cannot stand up against the personal learning 
experiences she undergoes and which she can evaluate ina 
Privace way in) relation to the situation, “the circumstances, 
and the individual. The cutting of Ruth's hair seems to 
Sally to be required by her code, but 
When she had done; she Jifted wp Ruth's face by placing her 
hendaunder.~the-round white, chinzg....Ruths soft, vet. digui— 
fied submission, touched Sally with compunction, though she 
did not choose to show the change in her feelings. (R, 144) 
In seeing the effect of the application of a code not tested 


in her experience, Sally realizes the complexity involved in 


applying am.abstract principle, to.an. individual. situation. 
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That Sally has already realized this fact is clear in her 
Statement Of “prejudice: "...1?m a parish—clerk's daughter, 
and could never demean myself to dissenting fashions, al- 
Ways Save and except Master Thurston's, bless him" (R, 165). 
In her immediate response and reaction to a new situation, 
pally presents the viewpoint expressed in a strict social 
and moral code; in her considered thoughts and actions she 
represents the individual whose code can be adjusted to meet 
the influence of new experiences. In this way, Sally is a 
tvaditive Character who serves both the’ function of expres— 
sing a particular code of principles and the individual whose 
inter-relations with new characters and experiences can re- 
Sule eine personaly qrowth’ and adjustment. Sally vslowly 
changes her values from the defense of the general to the par- 
ticular and, like all the other characters in the novel, slow- 
ly changes her interpretation of the ethical code —— 2 idift— 
ficuLc adjustment or such. a strong-willed character. 

Strong-willed Sally never does get married. But 
like most of Mrs. Gaskell's other single characters, she does 
come to terms with her state in life by using her energies 
and talents productively. Mrs. Gaskell's nineteenth-century 
interpretation and presentation of the unmarried woman as an 
old maid revives the dignity and understanding which had gen- 
erally been denied her in England since the shift in women's 
OOS Lons 

Utter and Needham, in their discussion of the 


changing position of the single woman in society, suggest 
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thet the loss of the respect once commanded by single women 
was partially due to the loss of their economic independence. 
The breakup of the monasteries under Henry VIII closed the 
convents which had formerly served as respectable intellec- 
tual and economic shelters for the unmarried woman. The 
Puritan commercial concerns disapproved of single women a- 
massing Capital; therefore, single women were deprived of 
their opportunities for self-support and then were condemned 
as Unproductive members of the community. An early use of 
the term "old maid" in reference to single women is given in 
the Oxford English Dictionary as occurring in the anonymous sev- 
enteenth-century play, The Lady's Calling (L693), (Cries one 
"An old Maid is now...look'd on as the most calamitous Crea- 
ture in nature." Obviously, old maidhood was then considered 
a curse, the state of the superannuated virgin. Utter and 
Needham maintain that European comedy absorbed the tradition- 
al comic presentation of the single woman from the Greeks and 
Romans, and that the French summed up the old maid as a stock 
figure which was transferred to and adapted by the English. 
Tie characteristics and caricatures of the old maid type, 
which appeared in literature as soon as the old maids became 
numerous enough in society, were developed by Defoe, Fielding, 
ana sSmollett, Addison, Steele, and Dr. Johnson. The “major 
of,,the .cighteenth-century battalion of old maids” is*Aunt 
Tabitha in Smollett's The Expedition of Humphry Clinker. 

This "fantastical animal," this "diabolically capricious wo- 


man" who devoted herself to minding other people's affairs, 
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acting on them like a "perpetual grindstone," hilariously 
accommodates herself to her role ini tthe -farce of ETS: 
Deckens) @presentatton ror etheweld mard iiguresian hismearis 
WORKS pliotstylazed., they ssemventomMustratela vice, wiwtue, 
Srupniycica iewrart: Ap. eccentric Miss Betsey Trotwood; 
harsh, unbending Jane Murdstone; unreasonable, passionate 
Rosa Dartle; plump Rachael Wardle, the plumper Misses Mould 
with cheeks like ripe peaches; and strange, tormented, un- 
happy Miss Wade. However, Jane Austen's old maid figure, 
MirsseBates, LS not a Stock character who is) the butt of 
JOkKesS OL ageunctionaWstype: caricature. Mo hemidignity. and 
cere are given. Her faults are shown and she may be subject 
EGolronleUimterpretation, bubs she as nck 4 comic fool even 
though she provides humor. This mode of presentation is in 
keeping with Austen's interpretation of the essential 
dignity of each human being. Mrs. Gaskell continues in 
this tradition in her interpretation of the unmarried woman. 
herguncerstandineg: Of the: possibility of ‘attultviledsliftesin 
the single state reflects her independent thinking in an age 
which generally saw the role of wife and mother as the only 
worthy state for women. 

That Mrs. Gaskell believed this step could be 
taken is reflected in her letters: 
i thinkwan unmarried lite May berto the full) as happy,” in 
processvofstimesbut WP think’ there! 1s atime of> trial tombe 
gone through with women, who naturally yearn after children. 


woe Chine, see every day how women, deprived of therz nat- 
ural duties as wives & mothers, must look out for other. du- 
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CTeSssir they wish co be at peace. * 

Mrs. Gaskell dramatizes a consideration of the responsibil- 
ity of a single; late,ingherynovelANorth: ands South} eiMargaret 
Hale, .sincershes»has-neither a husband nor a child to %create 
haturalwduties for her, and since she realizes "that she her-— 
self must one day answer for her own life, and what she had 
pene WlERheitGso.tred to,settlie that mostiditficult eprebiem 
for woman, how much was to be utterly merged in obedience to 
authority, and how much might be set apart for freedom in 
working" (NS, 497). 

Perhaps, 1t-is the matter of tone in»Mrs; Gaskell's 
attitude towards and the portrayal of the unmarried woman 
which enables her to treat the subject of the old maid with 
such delicacy. Her-work interprets their character with 
subtle but pointed irony and lightness and wit which screen 
Pie siaro critical penetration. ‘li tne i1ro0ony 2s severe, its 
intention is always clear: to see, to expose, to laugh at 
the eccentricities of the old maid with the felt understand- 
iigesenarechne individual old maid As worthy of respect be-— 
cause she lives life with dignity and purpose. The differ- 
ent approaches to the subject of old maids are expressed by 
Mr. Knightley and Emma regarding Miss Bates in Jane Austen's 


Emma 2 


'How could you be so insolent in your wit to a woman of 
het..character ,.age~ and. situation? Emma, L£ had: now thought 
it possible,' 

Emma .necollected... blushed, ‘wasi«ssorry, -but tried ‘to 
faucet CLL. 
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inethesworld; but vyouemust,allow,+thatuwhat is good and what 
is ridiculous are most unfortunately blended in her.'!5 


The blending of the good and the ridiculous is the 
substance of Crantord, “the highwater mark of the old) maid 
an art," 

The happy days passed in Cranford are recalled by 
by the narrator, Mary Smith. / Miss Smith's reminiscential 
narration of a story concerned with events set in the past 
places her as a 'writer' who 
~-e-belongs to the old-fashioned classes of the world, loves 
to remember very much.more than to prophesy, and though he 
Cans help being carried onward, ...he sits under Time, sche 
white-wigged charioteer, with his back to the horses, and 
his face to the past, looking at the receding landscape and 
the hills fading into the grey distance. 

Miss Smith also serves as a participant in the 
drama of the tender, quiet life which unfolds in the town. 
Perhaps. without the sparcici pantynamiator, as Ss LOrysorecilis 
type of life would challenge credulity because of its fairy- 
tole ike i@haracter, .uMiss smiles comments. nreanftorce the 
Gead itLy.otrethe. vision of, a world ingthe. pessession_of An— 
azons. When she says --"I can testify to a magnificent 
Boni byenecdesa Lk umbrella (Che2)jweal then there were rules 
end ceduletions, LOr.~Visitind~and calls! (Coa 2) CAs ewe did 
hotyread much" (C,— 12)7 “Such was the state ,or thingsswhen 
Te lett Crantond, and went. to, bramble (C214). SL owent over 
from Drumble once a quarter at least, to settle the accounts 
and see after the necessary business letters" (C, 176) -- she 


testifies to theyactuality of. such ai town with, such peopie 


acting in a particular way and to the reliability of the 
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material of the story. Her acceptance of some of the more 
startling events at Cranford ~- the subject of the Alderney 
cow, the frightful boldness of Captain Brown's admission of 
poverty as opposed to elegant economy; the marriage -- con- 
sidered a madness -- between Lady Glenmire and Mr. Hoggins, 
and the story of the lace and the cat -- reinforces their 
probability and plausibility. Miss Smith's neliability as 
a narrator is attested to by her restricted credence of 
Sone MallLerces. che.wi ll .nobevouch tonithe story of Captain 
Brown's saying, sotto voce, "D--n Dr. Johnson!" His help- 
ing a poor old woman to carry her mutton and potatoes home 
receives: the wrysacomment,."This was thought very eccentric" 
(C, 12)+ and her acceptance of the bizarre story of the 
fears and efforts of the Cranford ladies to protect them- 
selves, against,~robbers.is qualified: “Really, I do not 
know how much was true or false in the reports which flew 
About Like WlLLotires ust wate thisetimels (Co m1O9).. 

The. narrator's judqments are en aid to the ac— 
ceptance of the values which set the standard for behavior 
at. Crantord.. Tacifact that she moves,in and out of the 
Cranford world adds to the objectivity of the narration; 
her visits to several homes in the town enable her to give 
an intimate first-hand account of events. Her moves from 
industrial modern Drumble to the quaint tradition-loving 
town of Cranford suggest a comparison between the two en- 
tirely.diftfterent.<worlds,,theirsway.,of life, and the values 


they endorse. Miss Smith narrates the circumstances and in- 
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fluences of outside events on the life mode in Crankondy 
which, eof Ycoursey) failwtohchange dtsebasic pattern and the 
valuesewhich support it. 

Miss Smith is a traditive character in the story. 
But the narrator's commitments to a code change in the 
course of the tale. Thesinnuendos offthislshiftearesretc 
Mts the tonesorethe narrationrand in’ therreflections of Miss 
smithtstdegree of vinvolvementsinyCrantord’ lifes gAtethesbe— 
Ginniing ols chentaie, (Miss Smith, e6ericousland, objiecbiveiin 
herpinterpretation of the role of narrator; offers her per-— 
Senalgendonsementsassatone-timel inhabitant of meaoterd 0 
support the validity of the story. She makes judgments on 
her impressions but admits to a lack of total knowledge of 
scenes and situations after she leaves the town. She speaks 
of what the ladies themselves did, and remains distanced 
from the action she narrates. As the account progresses, 
Miss Smith becomes more personally involved with the char- 
acters and her emotional participation becomes more obvious. 
She begins to defend the standards of Cranford against the 
outside world when the pressures against its code become 
SErOnGEr . 

For example, the fall of the Town and County Bank 
brings out the essential goodness in Miss Matty. The outside 
world may call her honest and unselfish behavior foolish, 
but she triumphs morally in following the standards in which 
she believes. Miss Matty's personal misfortunes deeply up- 


set the narrator and the accounts of the daily sadness hbe- 
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setting Miss Matty are told from a now totally sympathetic 
potntsof views) Miss»Smith's active step in trying to locate 
Miss*sMatty"s brother brings her further into the action of 
the story. When she mails the letter to Peter, she realizes 
thetsignifticant’ step she has taken: "I dropped it in: the 
post on my way home, and then for a minute I stood looking 
at the wooden pane with a gaping slit which divided me from 
themletkerebuetammonentiago intmy hand. Tt was cgonesfrom 
meelikeud tfeninever tobe! recalled) (C;) 154). ~Missusmithis 
sympathetic involvement with Miss Matty's personal and fi- 
nancial problems affects the intimate tone which character- 
izes the latter part of the story and suggests the narra- 
tor*s movement from an objective observer to a fully com- 
mibredt participant... Her involvement is shown in hen manner 
and responses» “YIt was some time before I could console her 
enough to leave her" (C, 167); "Miss Matty smiled at me 
through her tears, and she would fain have had me see only 
the empleannotithereearsiy (Cc) 158): e'We had neither of us 
much appetite for dinner, though we tried to talk cheer- 
Cukiyeabouesindifrerentsthingds (ey Lbl)G oe "ieee promisedwall 
sorts of things in my anxiety to get home to Miss Matty" 
(Syuléshe bThegshifttinvemphasistin the narrator's position 
also suggests an endorsement of the principles of Cranford 
oven those ofiithesmodern world and avnostalgic recognition 
Opethnestacttthatvthisecldywerld gis soon to be no more, 

All etheroldematds@ineCranfordgare tradibivescuars 


actberps-daskacmatter 'oftfiact; they are: consciously aware 
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eiatteneyrareythe: transmitters of a’ particular tradition. 
They are steadfast in maintaining the status quo, which is, 
in narrative time, that of the late eighteenth century. 

The traditions which they endorse and which they are proud 
ETOVEPansmie ave based on the “social” and moral values of a 
time whrehn"is*forever gone.’ The=fact’that’ for -the* Crantord 
Vaates time present is only seen in terms of time past makes 
them the representatives and transmitters of principles which 
are» valued™"only by themselves. Thus, the principles which 
govern their behavior -- propriety and humanity -- result in 
actions which are good and sensible in themselves aecte se as 
they are based on an admirable code, but. these actions often 
seem ridiculous if they are examined by someone who does not 
Completely see the-world™ in Cranfordian terms and who” judges 
tneractitons in -relation™=to the* social’ and moral values) of 
times presents "The pervading irony in Cranford 1s created by 
this juxtaposition of viewing the action by the’ standards of 
the past and the standards of the present. 

Some of the standards which are endorsed by the 
Grantoeraetladies are! carerully noted by Miss*smith, and=very 
often she supplies the ironic contrast which emphasizes the 
FesulGing-blend of the good and the’ ridicuious. 

Although the ladiés* of Cranford know all each other's pro- 
ceedings, they are exceedingly indifferent to each other's 
opinions;...but, somehow, good-will reigns among them to a 
Considerable “degree....The Cranford ladies have only an oc- 
Casmonal Pret le quarrels. 2c; +2) 

Their dress is very independent of fashion; as they observe, 


'What does it signify how we dress here at Cranford, where 
everybody knows us?' And if they go from home, their reason 
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is equally cogent, ‘What does it signify how we dress here, 

where nobody.knows.us?!..:.bukt LI will,answer for it, the 
last Gidoty the last tight .and scanty petticoat in wear in 
re lg Was seen in Cranford -- and seen without a smile. 
Crass) 


then, thereswere;rules.and regulations stor visiting, and 
calls;'...never to let more than three days elapse between 
EBeCeiVingacy Callwand returningsits. and, also, that. you are 
never to Stay Longer than a quarter of an hour. ! 

LButeam 1 tO look at my watch? How am I to find out 
when a quarter of an hour has passed?! 

‘You must keep thinking about the time, my dear, and 
Moe allow yourselr to Lorget i2t in conversation. * 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, whether they 
received or paid 4 call, of course no absorbing subject was 
even wrokeneabout..i(C,. 2-3) 


We none. .of us spoke of money, because that, subject savoured 
of commerce and trade, and though some might be poor, we 
webesali riscocraticws The Crantordians had thet kindly 
esprit de corps which made them overlook all deficiencies in 
Success whem some, among, theam,tried to conceal their poverty. 
WhenrwMte. POrtester..,.0ave a party in her baby=nouse of a 
dwelling, and the little maiden disturbed the ladies on the 
sofa by a request that she might get the tea-tray out from 
Underneath, everyvyone....talked,on...as, if we all. believed 
that our hostess had a regular servants' hall, second table, 
with housekeeper and steward....(C, 3) 


-ee-almost every one has his own individual small economies... 
Now Miss Matty Jenkyns was chary of candles...In the winter 
Seteugmoons she, would sit knitting for two. or three hours —— 
she could do this in the dark, or by £irelight -- and when [I 
SoCo tee NLOnte net ring for candles to, Finish stitching my 
wristbands, she told me to ‘keep blind man's holiday.’ (C, 
50) 


It was really very pleasant to see how [Miss Matty's] unself- 
ishness and simple sense of justice called out the same good 
Mitdsies wi nolneGs... «lb Nave, beard Nem puta slop to the 
asseverations of the man who brought her coals by quietly 
saying, 'I am sure you would be sorry to bring me wrong 
weight;' and if the coals were short measure that time, I 
don't believe they ever were again. (C, 174) 


Miss Matty...had some scruples of conscience at selling tea 
when there was already Mr. Johnson in the town, who included 
it among his numerous commodities...[she]...trotted down to 
Wasshoi. ett. LNG ten if aweas likely to wnjure his business. 
My father called this idea of hers ‘great nonsense,' and 
'wondered how tradespeople were to get on if there was to be 
a continual consulting of each other's interests, which would 
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PUuerorslop to all competition direct?y."...2 have reason to 
know [Mr. Johnson] repeatedly sent customers to her, saying 
thet the teas he kept were of a common kind, but that Miss 
denkynscehnac allbithe jchoicey sorte. 9 (2jaii3=1 24) 

the bhendingeoiethesgoed and sthe ridiculous is 
also evident .in «the behavior .of other +traditive characters 
in the story. 
| In thoughtfully preparing an apple full of cloves 
which, when heated, will smell pleasantly in Miss Brown's 
sick room, Miss Jenkyns makes a particularly kind effort 
since her ystatement that —Dr.thJohnson'stwortk*is stperiontto 
Dickens' was challenged -- to her amazement -- by Captain 
Brown. « BUbiGhis-intimidating lady is. notudaunted or defeat — 
éd -in -her opinion because “as «she pubsin»each clove; she 
uttered a Johnsonian sentence" (C, 19). Miss Jenkyns 
SCRUGELY upholdswthe rules sof sGranfordian decorum touwcshe 
relaxes them if she believes that it is the best thing to 


do. Thus, when Miss Jessie's lover returns and the two 


are seated in the drawing-room, Miss Matty sees them and re- 


ports: 

‘Ob, egoodness, mel she, Said. 'Deborahi~ tuherets a gen- 
tleman sitting in the drawing-room, with his arm round Miss 
Jessie's waist!' Miss Matty's eyes looked large with ter-— 
GOT. 


Miss Jenkyns snubbed her down in an instant: 
"he; most jpreper place; im jthe world aier Mis) em cto ube 
ittapgiGo.away qrMatilda, and) mindeycour townlibusinesswbe(Giy 26) 


Mitss, Police, ths wililing ConaGkwon what ssheycaliled: thesgreat 
Ghristianjprinciple mk bhorngive-vand @onget "| jand.«agnees tro 
atbend Mrs. Jiamieson's.parby .thuty Miiss Smit himeveadica: the 


amusing reason for her seemingly charitable effort: sfeis 
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Miss Pole, in addition to her delicacies of feeling; pnos— 
sessed a very smart cap, which she was anxious to show to 
aneacmiringeworid™ (C, 88). Ina sincere desire to ful= 
Pliner tole as the perambularory Gossip, Miss Pole 
spreads and enlarges rumors of robberies in the town. Ex- 
plaining to Miss Matty the nature of life and the world, 
she states that the robbers must be men since all men want 
to be considered Samson or Solomon; she bases her author- 
Tey LOr this Information “on the fact that "my father was’a 
man, and I know the sex pretty well" (C, 115). Miss Betsy 
Batker™s Naive trust leads her to take. literally Captain 
Brown's advice to cover her Alderney cow'which fell into a 
Die patewithe a dark dray flannels. certainly the annocent 
misunderstanding makes both Miss Betsy and the cow look 
ridiculous. Because the ladies do not feel that it would be 
quite kind.to refuse Mrs. Forrester's invitation simply be- 
cause it is suspected that there are robbers in town, they 
go with simulated courage only to return with a fear and 
trembling so strong as to motivate a Lavish payment “by 
Grantotd standards for safé transport to their homes. 


fon? pray go onl what Js “the’matter? What “1s the mat 
ter? if will give you sixpence more to. go on very fast? 


pEayrdo not stop here!” 
‘And I will give you a shilling,* said Miss Pole, with 


tremulous dignity, ‘if you'll go by Headingley Causeway." 
tot Alay 


Miss Pole's serious deportment while conducting the meeting 
Held to obtain aid for Miss Matty is made lighter by the 


narrator's slightly jealous, observation of Miss Pole's ef- 
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fective use of prompt cards during her speech. The generos- 
ity of the old maids' contributions to Miss Matty's support 
matches the generosity of the widow who gave her mite; but 
the serious element in the action is lightened by the de— 
scriptions of the old maids' fuss and bother and devious 
mannerisms. 

She [Mrs. Forrester] drew me in, and when the door was 
shut, she tried two or three times to begin on some subject, 
which was so unapproachable apparently, that I began to de- 
Spalmhroekcourvever (| getting, tora«clear (| understandingessAt~tast 
Owe hie Caney. eee cer 166) 

In this juxtaposition of the serious and the 
flighty, the good and the ridiculous, Mrs. Gaskell achieves 
a special blending of humor and pathos in the work. In 
this, J20he, Munerous way, Mrs. Gaskell. presents her special 
understanding of the idiosyncratic old maid whose code of gen- 
tility pivots on a kindness which is somewhat incomprehen- 
Stole to the worldly: 
ot cColeliiMe, Smith) of the mecting of *Cranrerd ladies at 
Miss Pole's the day before. He kept brushing his hand before 
his eyes as I spoke; and when I went back to Martha's offer 
the evening before, of receiving Miss Matty as a lodger, he 
fairly walked away from me to the window...'See, Mary, howa 
good innocent life makes friends all. around. ~Confound it! 

i <ouloa Make a good lesson out*of it 26 TL were a parson; but 
aSuitbeiseelecan*teqet=a taal to-mylsentencesie.ciG, ~169) 

The circumscribed world which the Cranfordians have 
ereated. for themselves is influenced. by the changing,social 
values of the outside world. Even in Cranford, aman is ac- 
cepted into its female society, Dickens' influence on the 


literary scene is recognized, a Cranford lady is proposed to 


and marries, a lady associated with trade is allowed to join 
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theyeeristocratic) group, and one. ofi,the Cranford ladies 
enters into trade. But these adjustments are minor ones 
which do not change the basic way of life. The moral prin- 
ciples of Cranford remain firm; to the end, kindness and 
goodness are in the most treasured tradition of Cranford's 
Moral vales, .ian this work, Mrs. .Gaskel]) "s traditive char— 
eer represent a generation whose essential principles 
are very often admirable but .which soon will be obsolete. 
The principles which govern the outside world, change and 
competition, have nothing in common with a code based on 
propriety and kindness. Miss Smith recognizes this fact 
when she tries to determine what Miss Matty has to offer 
the world: "No! there was nothing she could teach to the 
rising generation of Cranford, unless they had been quick 
learners and ready imitators of her patitence, her, humility, 
her sweetness, her quiet contentment with all that she 
Coulee nok Come lC, 7055). a NaLecognt Zang Ene gLncompati bis ky 
Of Crantoerd's, codevwith.~ that. of modern society, it, becomes 
clear that the old values and way of life are soon to be 
lost. However, since the limitations, strictness and nar- 
rowness of the Cranford code are also shown in the story, 
the past is. not, viewed idyllically. That there is a need 
for adjustment and change in its code is indicated by the 
change which takes place in Miss NE She widens her 
perception of life and her appreciation of its many joys. 
Of the traditive characters in Cranford, only Miss Matty's 


viewpoint is sufficiently adjusted to meet the challenge of 
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applying a general code to a particular situation. 

The Misses Browning in Wives and Daughters resemble 
the ladies of Cranford in the social and moral principles 
which they endorse. They, too, ere preoccupied with modes 
and Customs, are sensitive to criticism, aware of place, 
jealous in liecle things, aren ind, loyal, and warm, on 
loving. Gossip and card playing and dozing before the fire 
occupy their time. Just as the Cranford ladies were hyster- 
ically excited about meeting Lady Glemire and making a good 
impression -- Miss Pole wore seven brooches on her dress -- 
SO too ,dte the Browning Sisters about meeting the aristocracy 
FEOWM PemtOwers. Ihe unexpected Viste of Lacy Harrie catch 
es them unawares: 

And sister was taking her forty winks; and I was sitting with 
my gown up above my knees and my feet on the fender, pulling 
out my grandmother's lace which I'd been washing. The worst 
hae vet to. be. told. .1'd taken off my can, for i. thought it 
was getting dusk and no one would come, and there was I in 
my black silk.skull-cap, when, Nancy put her head in, and 
whispered, "There's a lady downstairs...".' (WD, 193-194) 

Uist as the old maids of Crantord respect a hier— 
archy among themselves, the Brownings set their own order. 
Miss Browning explains her not immediately apologizing for 
fer own ertor to Molly: “lt"s as well Phoebe shouldn*t 
know, for she thinks me perfect; and when there's only two 
GOL us, we det along better=it=one~or ws thinks” the other can 
do no wrong’ (WD, I71).- since the society at Hollingford is 
more complex than that of apanesea, the Missés Brownings re- 


lationship to the community reflects more clearly the posi- 


tion of the old maid in it. Although their behavior is often 
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considered foolish in small matters, they still hold the 
respect ofrALjescommmnitys MbreeGibsenuconfidentiy gives 
them the chargeso£ redecoratingchisehouse?t for thisebrided 
He, leaves Molly to their keeping because he is sure to ap= 
prove of the guidance they give her; Miss Browning's tell= 
ing Dr. Gibson of the rumors about Molly shows the sense of 
responsibihity she accepts as part of her self-image. The 
Browning sisters demand respect and obedience from Molly: 
'Heighty-teighty! Miss Molly! don't you remember that 
fram oLdsenough €o be youn mother, and Chateit tse not prettcy 
beéhaviourrto speak) somtoousy-= toumel,. “Chatter” totbessures 
Really, Molly —— ' 
Whibeqoyoun perdonm® tsald@Molly jronlythali=penitente 
-leaaresaey You Cid not mean to speak ‘so to sister,” “said 
Miss Phoebe, trying to make peace. (WD, 513) 

ASVeEuadi tive (characters "respecting a-codesert order, 
honor, and obedience, the Browning sisters function to re- 
inforceythetvaluestwhich Molly is“beingotaught ibyphersiather, 
but their lack of self-control and perspective show the weak- 
nesses in their characters which Molly must learn to elimi- 
nate from her own if she is to mature and function to the 
Bokilest ofiher mature: 

Mrs. Gaskell, sensitive to the sacrifices demanded 
in the single state and aware of its few rewards, also pre- 
eanbts.a moredserious* version ofethe old maid™as avtraditive 
Ghanacter limetheenovel ‘Sylvtals Wcoversim Thé*portrait-of 
Hester Rose is that of a melancholy young woman who loves 
Philip, a man unable to respond to her interest because of 


hiswiinvoelvement with Sylviajealusttas bittlelMiss. Peecherts 


feelings for Bradley Headstone are frustrated, Hester's love 
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foruePut lip 1s unrequited: 

A Glence in “the mirror reveals ‘to “Hester a bland= 
ness and plainness that cannot compete with the spirited 
beauty Of eyivias her cali, reliable nature does’ not "enchant 
as do the wiles of Sylvia. Hester's jealous reaction against 
Sylvia is understandable; her anger with Sylvia's casual and 
abrupt Manners Lowards Philip is justified. Continuous re- 
pression of her feelings for Philip become sad sacrifices to 
her devoted love. What she would have treasured and nur- 
tured in Philip's love, Sylvia spurns. Hester's understand- 
ing, which grows out of her secret love, beautifully blossoms 
in her counsel about how to placate Philip, who has been 
vexed by Sylvia'*s not being home to give him his tea; 

Soe. pDOUred OuUL a cup of tea, and, coming ‘close up to Sylvia, 
and kneeling down by her, she whispered -- 

Piuicc rake viim Chis into lu ware-roomy Dui iopuceal le to 
Eiontcse, pit cou 1! take Lt to Him wi "chy own nandes (SL, 
386) 

As a traditive character, Hester functions in the 
story as an example of acquiescent and responsible womanhood 
aaiistewiien capriciousySylvia's nature 1s contrasted, - 
Hester is able to control her expression of love for Philip 
because her principles provide the bases of her self-disci- 
pline.. Recognizing that she cannot be Philip's lover, she 
also realizes that she is his friend and that she must 
therefore fulfill the duties demanded by their friendship. 

Tt is not easy for Hester to treat Sylvia with 


tenderness and affection. Seeing the selfishness in Sylvia, 


Hester's inner thoughts reveal her confusion about this 
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flighty creature who is. able to command, Jove. 

What business had the pretty little creature to reject 
kindly-meant hospitality in the pettish way she did? thought 
Hester. And, oh! what business had she to be so ungrateful 
aC cG Ury anc thware PRYlip in his Chougntrul wish of es= 
corting them through the streets of the rough, riotous town? 
What dia te all mean? (Sli, 35) 

Hester soon realizes that Sylvia does not return the deep 
love which Philip has for her. Realizing the hopelessness 

of her own love, Hester is ashamed, hurt, and jealous. She 
attempts to avoid Sylvia whose presence is agitating to her, 
for wien sylvia “put her hand on Hester *s arm to detain her 

a moment, Hester suddenly drew back a little, reddened still 
More, and cnien replied fully and quietly to all Sylvia asked" 
(SL, 78). When Philip asks Hester to go to Haysterbank Farm 
to bring Sylvia and” her mother for a last visit with the im- 
prisoned Robson, he does not doubt that she will do the fa- 
VOR Mee mri. Gays, “Les Gree weather for them, but, they til 
not mind that," and Hester notices "that the rain was spoken 
Or iitererence to Chem, not to her” (Sl, 307).  1e as very 
difficult for Hester to do this favor even though Philip ad- 
mits, "I don't know what I should ha' done without thee" (SL, 
308), because she realizes that his long looking after her in 
the jolting cart as it leaves town "was not her own poor self 
that attracted his Lingering gaze. i lt .was the jehoughs of the 
person she was bound to! (SL,.308)«. ‘Her heart p.kept ~rising 
against her fate; the hot tears came unbidden to her eyes. 


But rebellious heart was soothed, and hot tears were sent 


back to their source, before the time came for her alighting" 
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(SL, 309). Sylvia's initial rudeness to Hester at the Farm 
is regretted and Sylvia's appreciative words somewhat soothe 
Hester, who wistfully "longed for one word of thanks or re- 
cognition, romkhi Lip" pe (Slee 314)ss 

Again, Philip asks for Hester's help in preparing 
the home tear his bride, Syivia.esAgain with dt hf aout vy, 
Hester helps him and defeats her jealousy in a conquest of 
self. HBUE 42t was.aqreat.strain.onsthe .heart..sshe- felt 
as weary and depressed in bodily strength as if she had gone 
EhCOUGhZ ami Linesssof-many.dayst) (Sh; (357)... ButsHester .can— 
POL bringshenselt uto,besSyvlviatis bridesmaid¢c, s"J...cannot, ' 
SatOg, ies en, iwith~sudden.sharpnesss (Sk,4 357).24 1Bhilaip 
coaxes.her but.“Hester, shook.her head., Did,her duty require 
herumhot tosturn awayastrom this asking; 007"! ~(Shhj 4357) 
Hester refuses to go to the church,for she suggests that her 
"duty lay in conveying the poor widow and mother down from 
Haysterbank to the new home in Monkshaven" (SL, 359). 
SvViviganswanks Bester Aror.this«kindness ¢ 
wate nliacenane Lass emanner ppandswith that sstrange; .Pare 
charm, which made Hester feel as if she had never been thank- 
ed in all her life before; and from that time forth she un- 
derstood, if she did not always yield to, the unconscious 
fascination «which «Syivia eould  yexerncise. over others. at 
times. (SL, 360) 
"Hester was almost surprised at Sylvia‘s evident liking for, 
her. By slow degrees, Hester was learning to love the wo- 
man, whose position as Philip's wife she would have envied 
so keenly, had she not been so truly good and pious" (SL, 
S06). eethrouch the tol bowing or he principles of wher code, 


Hester triumphs over herself: "her mouth was slightly com- 
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pressed, as most have it who are in the habit of restrain- 
ing their feelings; but when she spoke you did not perceive 
tits. iol, 25-26) 4 Friendship and love mature in varcit— 
uation which, but for Hester's principled behavior, would 
Nave produced discord and alienation. 

Meow oeonsOn Ss ovetver, Fatth, 6 an old maid by 
choice; she refused a marriage proposal because she believed 
1eeherscuty to stay with her crippled brother. Although she 
secs sherselt asean individual who faithfully follows the 
Diseencen s code, Faith trequently adjusts her principles sto 
ip as particular situation. She is a Spirited woman who, 
quite casually, under the protection of the belief that it is 
aowoman's prerogative ta: change her mind, tells lies: in, order 
to hide any circumstance in a situation which might be crit- 

Leven Dy SOCLELY as a Viclation of its social and moral 
principles. For example, since she knows that society will 
punish Ruth's new-born Pies teimace IiMtane, Faith, /pLeying 
PCne poor, poor Child}! what itswill have to struggie 
through and endure!" (R, 120), decides that " -- ‘after ali, 
it might be concealed. The very child need never know of 
tts. ilegireimacy!" (Ry, 120). in her determination tos pro— 
tect Ruth and the child, Faith must tell several lies in 
grader to make her original fictional history or RUE hold 
true etor, as Faith herself) admits, "...1f we are to tell 
a lie, /we may as well do it thoroughly, or elee it's or no 
use. A bungling lie would be worse than useless." She ac- 


knowledges " -- it may be very wrong -- but I believe -- I 
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anvarratd Loenjeyinebobeingefetteredebystruthes / it sisenec— 
essary. ssuowtell! falsehoods*nows. 57 (R, L499) 

Faith is not a traditive character in the same way 
as the other characters discussed are; her code is based on 
her gyucoment®oPea situation after “sheehas rational zedwit, 
which she always does in consultation with her brother so 
that she may think that she has his approval and support. 
Her at tempes®torcircumvent thertrules sof tseciery ares rulti— 
mately? conGcessionsitorthéir vrorce> eintthe presentationeot 
this character, Mrs. Gaskell shows her sensitive and sympa- 
theticsappréeciation’ of cach humans being inthis frailty, sand 
her inclination to seek that which is the best in an indi- 
vidual --— Faith's virtue is her kindness -- rather than to 
search out his faults and flaws. For, "The Jews, or Moham- 
medans...believe that there is one little bone of our body -- 
one of the vertebrae, if I remember rightly, -- which will 
never decay and turn to dust, but will lie incorrupt and in- 
destructiblé inthe ground until "the Last Day: .this is the 
Seed of the Soul. The most depraved have also their Seed of 
tne Hotinesss..-8 (MB 102)% 

Faith Benson is one of the rarer’ character types 
in’ fiction, a contented woman who happens to be an old maid. 
Old Alice in Mary Barton is a kind, but melancholy, old maid, 
whose brave suffering before her death is deeply admired by 
the other beaiein en ae As’ shownwin“her™storiés of idaysvand 
joys gone by and from her kind action towards Mary Barton in 


the beginning of the tale, she is a traditive character whose 
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dreams of goodness and peace are based on a world already 
gone by and which may only be fulfilled in her hopes for a 
Neaven. But her function as a traditive character is’ an 
important one. Her dreams of the gentle countryside where 
she spent her youth and the kindly people she once knew 
contrast sharply with the utter bleakness and inhumanity in 
her present world of Manchester. 

The conflicts between a traditive character's 
principles and the emerging principles of a new pattern of 
Tite are examined in another way by Mrs. Gaskell” in” Cousin 
Pitkrisaeeres 17 Crantora, the Narrator in Cousin Pavilas 
bridges the worlds of yesterday and today. In a reminis-— 
eentral role, Ne creates am atcitude towards his past which 
has already undergone change and towards his present which 
is in the process of change. His participation in the pre- 
sent's activity enables him to remark on and judge the pre- 
Senne in Lelation to Che past. 

The ironic effectiveness of the idyll, Cousin 
Phillis, lies in the development of the tale's action by 
the reminiscential narrator, Paul Manning. He recounts his 
youthful experiences and, although he finally admits the er- 
ror in judgment he made as a young man, he tells the major 
part of his story from his viewpoint as a young man directly 
involved in the action, tending thereby to justify his be- 
havior by revealing the events with limited vision. The ef- 
fect of distance is achieved by having the matured partici- 


pant-narrator looking back and presenting a segment OL iis 
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youth; the distance is doubled because the reader is taken 
into the action by the witness~narrator, as a selected. on- 
looker into the self-contained world at Hope Farm. The 

first person narrator dramatically heightens the reported 
impression of events which occurred in the past and adds pre- 
cision and individuality while determining the tone and field 
ae vision. 

ingsellingrthetstonyeotphius cousin Phallisn~R aul 
compulsively narrates his own tale of atonement and thereby 
reveals his ichamnacter and hisymaturing inthe penception of 
character and motivation within, the action. He realizes and 
Vol Wesmcnepakind qentlenessmandycountesy fim Mrs; Holman and 
Phillis; eventually he respects the wisdom and frank honesty 
Cbgthest semen—minrster,, Heylearns (Ghat people hare not ssteneo-— 
types, that there may be a difference in the external evi- 
dencesand ethe.essential .charactersof ayperson, yandethateca 
well-intentioned act may be a fault or a folly. It is Man- 
ning who initially perceives the moral problem behind the 
SConDlichelnathesstory. 

Paul represents the new age. He proudly works for 
the era's most progressive industry, the railroad. He val- 
ues money and position, is industrious, aggressive, prag- 
matic, and Sprosaicp~sproudeoishis tndependences4 ahi syeriatical 
attitude towards religion reflects ijthe-spinit of religious 
doubt. But his feelings about the new age in which he par- 
ticipates are influenced by his youthful impressionism. 


Paul also represents his personal age. A mixture 
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of the child-adult personality is present throughout the 
narration of his experience. He hero-worships his soph- 
isticated supervisor, Mr . Heldswortn -eiseuncomtortable Vand 
insecure with the probing and demanding Mr. Holman, blushes 
at his father's reference to his marriageable age, enjoys 
the Fantasy OF preturing himself as what hevrsenot: fatal], 
bearded, "mults-lingual; stlave°manvo£t the world. ‘Tt is ™#ronie 
that Paul's fear that Holdsworth had not the same kind of 
goodness as the Holmans reverts upon his own behavior as a 
censure: ut had cCommittedsa faultytor’a folly -- perhaps sand 
all for [Phillis'] sake; and here was she, less friends with 
me than she had ever been before" (CP, 77). 

Paul aise reflects traits =sennected wiehetimerpast < 
respect or elassieal*® knowledges -his"elders, sthestradieional 
mores, the well-ordered and regulated life pattern, the tra- 
ditional roles of man and woman, the unwritten but enforced 
code of behavior based on love, honor, and obedience. The 
influence of the traditional code enables Paul to understand 
the roles he and Holdsworth should play at Hope Farm, their 
pares inV@ehe poignant unhappiness Sf oinhocentsPhillis;wand 
the responsibility for atonement which he has contracted by 
nes-own rash accion? 

In the manipulation of present’ and past historical 
time and personal time, Mrs. Gaskell achieves a conception 
of Society as*an aggregate of conflicting forces. This inter- 
weaving of time helps to suggest a valid perspective of re- 


ality. Further indications of the passage of time, which 
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Give a sense of duration, lapses, and accumulations of time, 
areylOsbeeFound anathiss work, 

Chronological time is indicated by Paul's advance 
ingyeaces insthestimeyperiod of therworkpePhillis’ Stages-of 
health and sickness, Holdsworth's coming and departureves The 
changes of the seasons parallel the mood movements in the 
enenee between PiillissandsjHoidsworths v~itvis) clearhthat the 
dayspat.the.farm are, measureded nto, periods (of wonk, praver, 
and leisure, aptime) and, season aresappointed! for all® things: 
The tempo of the work itself is measured and slow and delib- 
Strate Jamuheoughout, thes tale, psychological time forethe 
characters reflects its movement in the same terms. Psych- 
elogicalyeimeptor thes readercnealsoydepencdsatponsthisrcempe 
which induces him to-read and reflect with the same measured 
Pace we RiOlCOcRetOnOraspecme weaning in the narrated events 
andmihiearelationshipmothoach Eo thesawiolke erOttenehistorrveal 
time seems to stop while psychological time is extended and 
emphasized; one world;intrudes itself. upon the other and all 
time is agitated in thissmoment of conflicts bin sthernarna— 
ELON, BavlL.enotilonaly einterpretsypast time in rebationsto 
bimsealt “asmpant sof sthe past iasmwelllewas the presenti: 2ihs. if 
remember the quick knotting and breaking of the thread with 
which (sBhillis| «was »sewing.) @ieneverghearn thatesnaprmepedted 
now, without suspecting some sting or stab troubling the 
heart of sche avorker'\.(CPy.S6)is 

The bitter-sweet tone of Cousin Phillis is empha- 


sized by the recollections of the shifting and passage of 
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CIme, Youth, -snneeences loveratranquilility, torder; simpli- 
city, security, and tradition set against the recognition 

of the necessity of movement and change in time. Phillis! 
wish forfea change; Ponty ior aishortl timeyeraul! a Then.—- 

we will go back to the peace of the old days. I know we 
shall; PE canyeandudewiiel (CP yn l09) | Fcontrast'sewithypana’ s 
morey worldly opinion:* +UPerhaps!” Ivhadiivery little hopee 
ine same= i nd=ef4 happy days never ret tirne(CP 5a 63) 6 

Another character who realizes that he must change 
his attitudes towards himself and others, and his standards 
of judgment, is the odious Mr. Bradshaw, a traditive charac- 
ter wo personitives hypoctiticaiw Victorianmmoralitiyve i ithe 
Hove uci, “His warped sense obevalues mekes am proudito 
have arranged the control of his wife's honor; he bluntly 
tells his daughter, Jemima: 

“Your mothers An he habic. oberepeatingmaccunately, toywme 
what takes place in my absence; besides which the whole 
speech is not’ one of hers; she has not altered a word in 
thie repetition, [ am convinced,  ~Lihave trained her to 
habits of accuracy very unusual in a woman.' (R, 220) 

He is so sure of his own purity of behavior that _ 
he is immune from admitting to himself that he has taken 
bribes. “Hee so sure in His "condemnation of Ruth: thatahe 
damns her as depraved and profligate; he is so blind in his 
anger directed against a 'sinner' that he cannot sense the 
question inherent in his statement, "She has turned right 
into wrong, and wrong into right, and taught all to be un- 


certain whether there be any such thing as Vice in the world, 


or whether it ought not to be looked upon as Virtue" (R, 336). 
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‘Net "i Misfortune Or a sin was brought to Light but Mr. 
Bradshaw could trace to its cause in some former mode of 
action, which he had long ago foretold would lead to shame" 
(Ry 209)> But, ironically, he 1s blind to the evil in hime 
self and in his son. Seen by others as one of the upstand- 
ing members of church and community, Bradshaw is actually a 
hypocritically self-righteous individual. It must be ad- 
mitted that this Victorian paragon of questionable virtue 
does direct his anger and strict judgment against his own 
SO © elansgressions. In this, he can only be proud to have 
remained impervious to the pleas of others for his kindness 
and understanding. Mr. Bradshaw finally does learn from this 
experience that the frailty of man demands modifications of 
the moral code through sympathy and understanding. He and 
Mr. Gradgrind would have made fast friends. 

PASO 1 Ruth, Mra, Gaskell presents 4a Very tncer— 
Sse Oertrait Of another traditive Character, Mr. Farquhar, 
who, because he responds sensitively to all sides of the pro- 
blems in which he is involved, experiences moments of doubt 
about tae validity oc Nis code.” His comprehensive reviewing 
of the aspects of a problem enables him to weigh it more 
fully, but it also makes him sympathetic to many sides of. a 
question and tremulous in making a final decision. Farquhar 
poses to Mr. Benson the perplexing moral question: "Are 
there not occasions when it is absolutely necessary to wade 
through evil to good?" because he feels that "in the present 


state of the world...it is rather difficult to act upon" the 
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precepL which Mr. Benson firmly stated, “We are not to do 
evil that good may come" (R, 254). Parquhar's questioning 
indicates his concern with the reliability of the social “and 
moral principles in hisechanging times. 

Certainly his strange and frustrating relationship 
with Jemima overwhelms his stability and confidence in his 
fae nenee He-questions the legitimacy of their relationship 
in terms of age, ideals, temperament, and experience. For, 
in terms of the ideals he had set for a wife in his young 
manhood, "the idea of a staid, noble-minded wife, grave and 
Sedacee.. full of self-control ~and-dignity™ ({(R,7 213). the con— 
Sideratton of Jemima as a wite is a contradiction of his 
principles. Possibly a change in values, possibly a change 
from a pragmatic=to=a more idealistic view of love, or pos-= 
Sibly the fact of his being forty and staid and Jemima’s 
being twenty and irrepressible are reasons for his being 
initially enamored of hers On their first meeting, Ruth 
judges him as a man to be respected, which he proves to be. 
He remains loyal to his employer, Mr. Bradshaw, against 
whose hypocritical behavior Farquhar's search for justice 
and honor are contrasted, and Farquhar helps him and his 
son by sympathetic as well as practical advice. 

Tnvthevisght of Mis previous traditional poinuso. 
view regarding women, Farquhar's eventual understanding of 
Ruth's situation, his perception of Jemima's right to free- 
dom #n her role as his wife, and his acceptance and recog- 


nition of the friendship between Ruth and Jemima are admir- 
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able adjustments on the part of a man raised with the values 
of one world and forced to evaluate them in terms of a new. 

Some of Mrs. Gaskell‘'s characters hold to the at- 
titudes and mores of an older generation which is living in 
an age of rapid change. Dr. Gibson and Squire Hamley, char- 
acters in the novel Wives and Daughters, do not always make 
the adjustments demanded of them. 

Dr. Gibson is the respected mentor of the members 
obshise tanily and community. He<is practical’, -caim, modest, 
persevering, and honorable; above all, Kindness is his 
greatest strength. None of these traits is denied to him; 
Lianacie mes WwoOuULld enot be.ditticult»to add to this enumeration 
of positive character traits. He is also admired and appre- 
ciated for his medical wisdom oe Skills he 2s an alert 
professional who has a great interest in the advances being 
made in medicine. He admits that he would have liked to be- 
fong to’ this new generation: 

'So many new views seem to be opened in science, that I should 
Mkesphienitewere possible,.to live till bheinyreality .was 
ascertained, and one saw what they led to.' (WD, 752-753) 

But Dr. Gibson's progressive attitude towards his 
WOEK does not carry through into his private life in which he 
continuously tries to hold back time as it influences his re- 
lationship with his daughter, Molly: "I don't want to have 
my Molly carried off by any young man just yet; I should miss 
her sadly" (WD, 463). The fact. is that it 16 Dr. Gioson"s 
rash action of marrying Mrs. Kilpatrick which precipitates 


many of the problems in the novel. How is it that this wise 
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and practical man should make such a foolish move in an im- 
portant, pensonals matter regarding himself.and his daughter? 
Dr. Gibson hopes to protect Molly, at seventeen, from having 
what he considers a premature awareness of love involvements. 
In order to protect Molly, he decides that his remarrying 
would give her the advantage of the advice, counsel, and 
protection Of, aymatune womans \Also,. he wis, personal Ly an- 
fHrcenced by Mrs .Kirkpeatrick,who Should be granted the ‘suc— 
cesstul deploymentyot her Charms against Dr. Gibson. 

She was not aware that he finally made up his mind to propose, 
during the time that she was speaking...her voice was so soft, 
mem maceent ro: pleasant ;,..j.the hanmoniious,colours of hen dress, 
and her slow and graceful movements, had something of the same 
soothing effect upon his nerves....Yesterday he had looked 
Upeiy ner More as a possible stepmother fLor Molly; today he 
thought more of her as a wife for himself. (WD, — 21.8) 

ne wiiarmtage wild Chetappeans: 0) both ypants es) ascmutua Livy .ad— 
vVanbaqgeous wis contracted, -— and all concerned do not, live 
Happily ever rbter, 

Drs Gibson sijlelsvenjoys iis slow wmades, through, .the 
countryside while he makes his house calls, the quiet serious 
continuum of Wiis involvements with hws, patients, the satas- 
Pact i Ginet Gund pin Jnisvrel ataonchipewtthwnags w'ligibesgi ni? 

Mol Wameancy Ehe soothing quality. of the steady tcoutine ghich 
devernart hed: yliives ae Phaticheyhiimsele fails togacceptiaaiie 
maturing of his daughter into young womanhood indicates his 
preoccupation with maintaining life as he presently enjoys 
iPihaerHe smakeseno ral owancevwtor Modiyiys opinion jin, his Wdecision 


to remarry, since he refuses to recognize her maturity. In 


this-way, Dr. Gibson foists a new wife .and.a new;mother into 
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their home for the purpose of holding back the unwanted but 
inevitable problems which time is introducing. No simpli- 
fied solution is achieved, however, and the price paid by 
ai) COncerned is very high. because Of Dr. Groson!s inabil-— 
ity to make wise adjustments to the conflicts which en- 
croaching time presents, the disturbances which seriously 
affect all the members of his household may be laid against 
him. 

Squire Hamley, like George Eliot's Squire Cass, 
is a man who allows evil to grow up around him. His lack of 
continued, responsible attention to the keeping, maintain- 
Lng , ana advancing or the -production of his ‘property —— the 
drainage scheme which would have ended in failure but for 
Roger's help was "the only concession to the spirit of pro- 
gress he ever made in his life" (WD, 390) -- shows his ne- 
orect? OL ule responsibiltties of a positioned man. His loss 
of place and esteem, reflected in the rude treatment he re- 
ceives from Preston and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, is attributable to 
his unreasonable, undisciplined behavior. In his personal 
life, the Squire behaves rashly, emotionally, stubbornly. 
His demands on his wife cause her to give up the interests 
she loved but which he could not understand, and her depriva- 
(on fof ‘them léads “to Her’ slow loss of interest™ in Tite. An 
hoealivation of his -Dirvst born som iso parton “the teason for 
Osborne's weaknesses as a human being; the Squire's disap- 
pointment in Osborne is a product of his own blindness and 


stubbornness in failing to face the influence of his own de- 
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manding behavior on his son, whom he never understands or 
treats aS a unique individual. Certainly there is deep love 
between the Squire’ and” Osborne, but the differences in their 
persons, behavior, and attitudes make them personally in- 
compatible and frustrating to each other. There is a splen- 
did scene in which this pathetic misunderstanding is revealed. 


fle surely Is © SixeorClock:” sald Osborne, «oud 1inc sou 
his dainty little watch. He was scarcely more unaware thah 

it of the storm that was brewing. 

tote © Clock! (t's more than a Garter past, | growled 
SUL Nis Patnier. 

*T fancy your watch must be wrong, sir. I set mine by 
the Horse Guards only two days ago.' 

Now, impugning that old steady, turnip-shaped watch of 
the Squire's was one of the insults which, as it could not 
reasonably be resented, was not to be forgiven. That watch 
had been given him by his father when watches were watches 
Jong ago. It had given the law to house-clocks, stable- 
eloeks, kitchen=clocks —="nay, even to Hamley Church cloek 
in tis day* snd was 1b) now, Aaniitse=respectable old age, to 
be looked down upon by a little whippersnapper of a French 
Werllell sg. 

'My watch is like myself,' said the Squire,'’...plain, 
but ‘steady-going. At any rate, it gives the law in my house. 
The King may go by the Horse Guards if he likes.' (WD, 290- 
Zo 


The squires refusal to see, before Osborne's failure, the 
merits in his son, Roger, or to extend his love to him ver- 
Ges Of crucity, vand tt is yironici that this ignereds con should 
later prove to be his only consolation. 

These traits damn the Squire as a selfish, bigot- 
ed, stubborn fool. -- such is the judgment levied against 
Squire Cass. But Squire Hamley is like King Lear. This old 
fool's errors make us more tender towards him who so rest- 
lessly, relentlessly, and blindly fights against himself 
ana. the changes of time. What does he doywhose fruit of life 


turns sour? What does he do whose values turn false? What 
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Gees he do who frealizes in his Old age that his’ lites judg— 
ments have been wrong? He is fortunate who can find humility 
to assuage his sorrows. 


“Lm GeCring old," Ne said, “and my nead’s less clear 
Blane it uscd .to be, Lt think sorrow for her has dazed me. 1 
never was much to boast on; but she thought a deal of me —— 
Diese pucr ecie tc never let mo call myself stupid: put. for 
oti eciet,eleau Suuold. “OSborne ougnt to help me, Hers nad 
Inoney enough spent on his learning; but, instead, he comes 
downer eseca IIkKe a popinjay, and never troubles his Mead 
Pose ninin bow fim to pay, bis debits. J wish I"*d told ham to 
Cari Hie Laving as a dancing—master,” sald the™squire, with 
a sac smile at his own wit. 'He's dressed for all the world 
like one. And how he's spent the money no one knows! Per- 
bapsshoger will furn up somesdey with a heap of ‘creditors at 
his heels. No, he won't -- not Roger; he may be slow, but 
he's steady, is old Roger. I wish he was here. He's not the 
eldest son, but he'd take an interest in the estate; and 
he'd do up these weary accounts for me. I wish Roger was 
here!' (WD, 296) 


And Squire Hamley does receive comfort and respect 
Leow ais secona son : 
Onl b Can nearly say 1G all ort by heart, £or many a time 
when im frabbed by bad,debts, or Osborne's bills, or moid-— 
Seen Wile accounts, L turn the ledger wrong way up, and 
smoke. a pipe over it, while I read those pieces out of the 
review which speak about you, lad!' (WD, 405) 
Old age finds fulfillment in the hopes of the young; lost 
dignity is regained in respectful ministrations; old dreams 
ace Leshiaped to a@ newer vision; old attitudes and traditions 
are acknowledged if not modified by a gentle persuasion of 
the new. The beautiful moments in which a proud, broken old 
man experiences the crystallization of hopes of love, re- 
Spect, and attention are captured in the dialogue, actions, 
and undercurrents in the conversation during the smoking 


scene with Roger after Osborne's failure at university is 


known, and again in the starkly vivid scenes o£ consolation 
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of sehe quire rbyiiMoiby at term Osborne's death. 

Viewed as a man who strongly loves his family, his 
place, and his position,but who is foolish in the interpre- 
tation and application of that love and who is consequently 
disillusioned in his failure, the Squire's weaknesses demand 
sympathy and understanding. The past and the present, old 
age and youth, life and death, respect and dishonor, inten- 
ttongand ae aper the rextremesswhi chi iconfront iSquirenHamiey, 
a man ill-equipped by training and temperament to explore 
subtly the adjustments they demand in order to make the 
necessary ‘transitions effectively. 

Bnersoquur eiseason, Rogen siiswra)y participants inethe 
advancements of his age; he represents the progressive, de- 
Gerd Ned jJeneration. which thas fan einmteres® mnreend: talenketor 
seience, fandiia thirst for, the adventure»of discovery of the 
yet undetermined ipossibilities, in the universe... Mrs. 
Gaskelits characterization) of)the :ywoung scientist tshowsiva 
Limelyywawanenessyoftathe: age isrehrtt giieemphasis trom the 
Guadital_onal joccupakiions toa concern iwithoithe;s nineteenth= 
century's preoccupation with advances in the scientific 
sonere..) The Squire, and Rogér tepresent,: the, oldwand snew 
attitudes and concerns which existed side by side in the 
rapidly changing nineteenth-century world. This middle- 
Classy paiming) is papallelied: bythe similarly. contrasting 
aristocratic representatives of the traditional landlord, 
Word, Cumncateerandwhi sisson Alvord Hol Isingfondarthe: selentust. 


The social distance and personal alienation between the 
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class representatives of the old generation is widened by 
the social changes which influence their respective posi- 
wionss*® Howeverysthel interest=iniscientificémattersmis a 
unifying factor in the relations between the younger class 
representatives; the interest in the search for knowledge 
Overcomes: class. barciers se ini recogni zing®thist character— 
istic of the modern world, Mrs. Gaskell reveals a perceptive 
grasp of the new principles upon which modern society will 
found its unity, and this vision suggests her belief ina 
noOper ul E£uturerrorathe i civilizations which¥Ywiid replacesthe 
Oonceestablepostratuhiedioldi order . 

Rogerois aware of his responsibilitiés to the *old- 
er tradition which his father endorses and he accepts his 
duty to respect the feelings to which the Squire is commit- 
Ledvaehhis attitude 2S > based, uponwitespersena® philosophy: 
"Tt Ls Lighntetorhoper for bhembestmabouteeverybouy, andenot 
co expect thetworst: ..sOneshas*alwayst to" try to thinkemore 
of others®than of oneself, and it is best not to prejudge 
people on the bad side" (WD, 133). Believing this, Roger 
San accept the limitations of his *pléasures by understanding 
the needs of others before his own. He can accept and enjoy 
the praise his parents give to his brother, Osborne, while 
neglecting him. "When he caressed his mother, she used 
laughingly to allude to the fable of the lap-dog and the 
donkey; so thereafter he left off all personal demonstra- 
tion of aflectionin(WDye46le Sbitethitsstexternd) adjustinent 


Goesr noreintluencéeihbs ability to@love deeply. 9 Rogeres 
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anticipated delight at meeting and talking with great men 
Obysciencesat Lord Hollingftord's gathering. is mot .reali zed 
because he is aware that the Squire would be hurt and 
jealous of his acceptance of the invitation by the Cumnors. 
Roger is able to understand the needs and desires and diffi- 
culties of his father whose dreams crumble in the face of 
the challenges of the new. His scientific journey provides 
the Squire with the funds he needs to fulfill his commitment 
to progress, the drainage works on the Hamley estate. 
Roger's self-—abnegation leads to his individual fulfillment; 
in seeing and performing his duty to others he is able to 
Pind sa I eLaceion. skis soy comes through aneapprecialton 
GEsthe, joys of others. (Because his) inclinations. spirit, 
and philosophy are-in harmony, this oneness of self puts him 
in harmony with’ the universe, in sympathy with it. 

Because his sympathy enables him to understand and 

to accept others for themselves, Roger, the unifying charac- 
terwin the novel .~ Vs .able *ttosappreciate the best which cach 
individual has .to offer... His interest and love of sdiscerning 
the common and the rare forms of natural life in all their 
complexities parallels this human interest. The Squire com- 
ments to Molly: 
Roger knows.a deal of ~natunal jhistony,. and winds out queer 
things sometimes. He'd have been off a dozen times during 
tos walk of ours. if he'd been heres his eyes are always 
wandering about, and see twenty things where I only see 
one.' (WD, 80) 

In recognizing the uniqueness of each individual 


and respecting each person and the frailty of human nature, 
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Roger is Mrs. Gaskell's man for all ages, because although he 
exists in time; his appreciation of it is “timeless: “he builds 
hese VreCwroL@ rene wor va and his relations With it on the con 
eepe whren= recognizes Che individuality, dicnity, ana re- 
Sponsibility of the human being. 

Mrs. Gaskell has created some traditive characters 
22 Haver minimal -roles™but who Still®have detinite and often 
important functions in the novels. 

In North and South, Henry Lennox represents the 
hondon gentleman and London society; he is a member of a 
fading class and a superficial world. Lennox is seen in 
contrast’ -to*the vital, dynamic character, the manufacturer 
Jonn “Yhornton. “ft rs suitable that Lennox's proposal is re= 
vecueas by Marcarel.s— He Lacks insigne into his own, Vimita— 
@rons,  =—his narrowness continues while Margaret, in compar= 
ison, gains in self-knowledge. On the other erase Mee cere 
pie UOxuora Con, Lepresents ene educated, cultured, gentleman; 
he is a member of the academic world Margaret greatly ad- 
Mires.9 Slesis in a discussion with Bell ithat. [nerntonsexpres— 
Ses his views on money, culture, the past; the aim of lite; 
the exchange enlarges the character of both men. Function- 
ally, Lennox and Bell are representatives of the two cul- 
tures against which John Thornton's industrial world of 
Milton is measured. 

Again, tnrough the contrast of two traditive te— 
male characters, Margaret herself is defined more clearly. 


Edith Shaw and Fanny Thornton are flighty creatures whose 
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concerns are mainly with ribbons and lace. Edith is part of 
the vain, shallow London world. And, “although she was a 
spoiled child, she was too careless and idle to have a strong 
willgonhehenoowniie(NSye2)xeethroughotinethe novel) }Marganet 
compares the course of development of her own life with 

that of Edith's and in this comparison she realizes the 
fuller, more serious, and more worthy life which is to be her 
own. Fanny Thornton is severely criticized by Mrs. Gaskell 
for the superficial attitude towards life the undisciplined 
young womant holds. Her follies are exposed by the ironic 
promptings and commentaries on her behavior by her brother 
Jonn, ewno,aiikeshasi mother, is) criticallycawaresofvher 
faults. When Mrs. Thornton realizes that her own good 
health makes her unaware of an invalid's problems, John sug- 
cestsi: 

'Well, here is Fanny then, who is seldom withouthan ail— 
Mene.. ohne will be aole to stiaqgest something, perhaps —— 
WOlmmEg Your;orangs 

'T have not always an ailment,' said Fanny pettishly; 
‘and I am not going with mamma. I have a headache to-day, 
Snide sat ste conoutl. (NS, 110) 

As opposed to Margaret who iiberates herself to a 
maturity in which she realizes her capabilities as a woman 
and her responsibilities as an individual, both Edith and 
Fanny perpetuate the tradition of the role of woman as a 
toolien but lovely ornament. 

The same lack of self-respect and conscious moral 
purpose which characterizes Fanny Thornton distinguishes 


Sally Ledbetter from Mary Barton. Initially they are aligned 


in purpose and behavior in their intrigue with Mr. Carson, 
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but Mary's break with Carson places her outside comparative 
association with the blowsy, vulgar-minded Sally. In her 
role as paid confidante and messenger of Carson, Sally re- 
veals her boldness and immodesty. She is brutally insen- 
sitive to Mary after Carson's death, suggests that Jem's 
trial will be an opportunity to pick up a new sweetheart in 
Liverpool, is concerned more with Mary's dress at the trial 
than her opportunity to help Jem, and coaxes Mary to go 
back to her work at the shop since she "shouldn't wonder 
but you'd prove quite an attraction to customers...to catch 
Mernpse atuLyou;aartern thewtrialfslover !y (MBA.309)eeethere 
vSehaisimi lane comparisonsofagiplhooduiriends dnesylvia's 
Lovers, the novel in which Molly and Sylvia grow apart when 
their, different: attitudes’ and values become apparent. In 
her role as a town wife, Molly becomes proud, overbearing, 
and pinesultingswsHer pragmatie, -dogmaticivisionsleads her to 
aismuglyacomplacent, bigotedecourse in”"life, while. Sylvia's 
romantic and sometimes selfish ways are modified by her suf- 
feringsandlexpernienceia Molly'stizole, altkeoSally'spsis 
2nslhibutecertamnhky esfectiave mH fee prhesentationto£ | san oun— 
admirable, offensive woman. 

Some of ithe otraditivescharacters iarercapturedain 
cameo oer ues et Mrs. Gaskell draws them in relief; that 
bea withna déscriptivesphraseron lines anuindividual tstes-— 
sential characteristic is drawn to scale to produce a small 
porkrarts Mrs. Gaskell gave an illustrative example of a 
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you a Cranfordism. An old lady a Mrs Frances Wright said 

to one of my cousins 'I have never been able to spell since 
EL ei We 

I. lost my teeth." In these cameo portraits, an individ- 


ual is often seen for what he particularly represents. 


heady Glenmire™s imterpretation of her position 


and=role are deftly cut ‘out by Miss Poles Statement: “"My 
dear! ten pounds would have purchased every stitch she 
had.on-—— lace and all!” (C, 91): The duchess! failure to 


wear the Menteith diamonds to the Hollingford Charity Ball 
indreaces fer disrespect for the responsibilities of her 
place, ana Unis trait ts shown tn reliert by Mrs. Goodenough's 
Gueting remark, . “Such “a shabby. timing for a cucness. — never 
Saw; not a bit of diamond near her" (WD, 338). Lady Cumnor 
engraves her own trait into her portrait in which her stub- 
born, petulant haughtiness -- to which she believes herself 
entitled because of her place -- is visible: "When I am 
hiped,) Lord Cunnen, Lo Wlivetel) you so.’ rWO yl). Gord 
Cumnor 1S a Great proprietor; He 1s also a great gossip and 
an amazingly hospitable host. He is admired and respected 
fOorenis ancelpretatioh Of bis £ole in soeiery, oul nis. love 
Of small.details and trivial information are emphasized in 
hie oolerdst-) “aii sholtl, li CVerwa) peer was an olde woman;, 
Lord Cumnor was that peer; but he was a very good-natured 
Old woman. and rode about On His “stout old cob with his 
pockecs Lull or Nalipence for the children? and sve ule 
packets of snuff for the old people" (WD, 610). The cameo 


PeOrtralus.oL two traditive characters reflect their inter— 
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pretations of the wifely role. The tender sadness of Mrs. 
Hamley, who sees her responsibility in passive acquiescence, 
is brought into relief by a comment: "deprived of all her 
Strong interests, she sank into ill-health: nothing defi- 
nite; only she never was well" (WD, 46). Mrs. Holman's 
respect for her husband, his friends, and their interests 
which she cannot fathom is overridden by an automatic action 
which defends her area of interest and which outlines a por= 
trait of the homemaker. When Mr. Manning draws a model 
diagram of his new turnip-cutting machine on the Holman's 
dresser with charcoal, 
Cousin Holman had, in the meantime, taken a duster out of a 
erawer,) and, Under, pretence of being as much: interested as 
hers nusband ini the drawing, was ‘secretly £rying onl an oub— 
Side mark how easily it would come off, and whether it would 
leave her dresser as white as before. (CP, 34) 
A final example jot Mrs. Gaskell's artistry in drawing cameo 
poouralte Gt seraditive: Charactersscan oe appreciated in Mn. 
ffoulkes' wite's portrait which has been carved by her fu- 
ture husband, whose own cameo comes into relief by this 
Statement: 
'When he met with a Mrs. ffarington, at a watering-place, he 
took to her immediately; and a very pretty, genteel woman she 
was -- a widow with a very good fortune; and "my cousin," 
Mr. ffoulkes, married her; and it was all owing to her two 
ie leer eo cee (Opell) 

Another group of characters from among which exam- 
ples of traditive characters may be drawn is composed of mar- 
ried women. Aina Rubenius' study, The Woman Question in Mrs. 


Gaskell.'s Lifeand Works (1950), examines the special prob-— 


lems which faced Mrs. Gaskell in her own life, and her treat- 
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ment of these and other women's problems in her works against 
the background of the conditions of the times and the factors 
which influenced and changed her mind. One of Rubenius' 
concerns is the study of Mrs. Gaskell's treatment in her 
novels of the role of the wife. Rubenius concludes that Mrs. 
Gaskell Ss interpretacions range from the portrayal of the 
submissive wife to the presentation of the wife who functions 
as a strong, independent character. These observations of 
Mrs. Gaskell's development in the technique of characteriza— 
tion is here extended to an examination of the wifely role 

ih celarton. tO, uts ebrect Upon) husband and children,. This 
approach reveals the woman in the traditive role she assumes 
adsea £Oree. operarcing min the family group. 

im Ruch, MES. Bradshaw 1s a treaditive character who 
represents the unquestioning, obedient wife. In attempting 
to fulfill the submissive role, she has lost her individual- 
ity and sense of moral responsibility. She lives in constant 
fear of her husband,and submission to Mr. Bradshaw's will 
makes her his tool. She is not allowed to help in determin-— 
ing vethe code by which her children are to be raised; in fact, 
she is often forced to demand obedience from them to rules 
Siewcaiion jJUStilty oF respect. Her Subservience, Ceaches: the 
Chiiaren duplicity and, stimulares the hypocritical role 
playing they assume for each parent, neither of whom can win 
(Mere total respect. In the final stage of the novel, (Mrs. 
Bradshaw were out of her role in defense of her son whom 


her husband intends to have prosecuted for theft: "I have 
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Heenea "geodswits Cai livnows» I know I have. I have done all 
he bid me, \e@ver since we were imarried...JI£ I'm to’ choose 
between my husband and my son, I choose my son; for he will 
have-noVEriends, unless®itant with him (R, 404). Mrs. Brad- 
shaw finally rejects the code that sees the sin rather than 
the? sinner. 

In Sylvia's Lovers, Bell Robson also accepts the 
role of the obedient, silent wife who defers to her husband's 
jWudgment*tn-ali- matters? *1t is-aironic: that her ohigher land 
broader intelligence submits to that of her immature and 
Mnpred TetapLe*husbangis. But her@ obedience heipsMin ereating 
her own and Daniel's happiness; they both respect and care 
for each other. However, Bell does not check Daniel's dan- 
gGerous';- crowing Rabie ct drinking. -This°tailure’to assert 
her better judgment and discipline shows her deterioration 
as’ an- individual within an assumed role; she is’ partially 
responsible? for" his foolish ections “whieh Gead tovnis 
death #And Seii-« also partially fails in her duties to her. 
daughter  isyivias-eThrough=Bbell’s exanple sylvia dcarns the 
traditional duties of a wife and she fulfills them when she 
ieiarried Upput Bell fallsi tor give’ moral quidente: tother 
daughter, and she does not check the wildness she sees in 
Sylvia's nature. Sylvia develops into a spoiled, willful, 
young woman, partially because of her mother's failure to 
inculcate a respect for the’ virtue of personal discipline. 
Bell¥s® habit of "submission destroys” her? initvative® to take 


on the responsibility of determining the principles by which 
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Het Lami ly eis to he cqiided, 

In Wives and Daughters, Mrs. Hamley's submission 
to the Squire has destroyed her freedom of choice and action. 
The traditive role she assumes restricts her effectiveness as 
a wife and mother. She may, as the Squire knows, be able to 
make everything appear right to him and make him feel justi- 
fied, but the effects of her efforts are Superficial and 
temporary. She simply justifies the Squire's behavior for 
him and rationalizes the ill effects of his errors in judg- 
ment. As a mother she is a failure because her submissive 
Nature makes ner incapable of asserting her opinions about 
Derescom Oonoane =) behavion ana fis wrelattonshnip With gots 
father. As a wife and mother, Moe. Hanley. s encouragemene 
and gentle understanding tenderly minister to those in her 
care, but it sinot in her power to guide her husband and 
sons towards their independence because the traditive role 
she plays as a submissive wife undermines her effectiveness 
ao agora vyidual . 

Mrs. Hale also fails in her role as wife and 
mother in North and South. As a traditive character, she 
endorses upper middle-class values. She constantly express- 
es her dissatisfaction with her husband's position, and un- 
dermines his self-image and confidence to the point that he 
has not the courage to tell her about his serious personal 
difficulties.. Mrs. Hale drains both husband and daughter 
of their emotional sympathy because her sufferings are 


mainly due. to her inability to adjust to or to understand 
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the changing world. In the novel Mary Barton, personal 
weakness: alsovdetermines Mrsw’wilson™s rolel® She has’ lost 
husband and children, and what remains of Jem's mother is 

a woman distraught with sorrow, ey Gola sgeuate against her 
toclmnt lif evandsfearing* the burden*of additional’ suffering: 
Havingeexhausted her toleration of suffering, she ~no tonger 
has the will to independence and she compulsively and self- 
tehly clings eo vner® last esen. |) Mrs s* Wilson's traditive role 
as wife and mother is identified with bearing sorrow. 

Two of the stronger women in Mrs. Gaskell's novels 
ape Mrsw Bellingham and’ Mess "Thorntons “Thetr being “widows 
may account for their more independent behavior. Their in- 
Bor paceaslouseors ethers goles Mmane® hen serongerorces= in 
LhemrSienvldren “slaves, "Mes. Bellingham enter s¥and* controls 
her son's life at random. She teaches him the advantages of 
hdsitplacetineorder te show} ham hew to shield» himself -rrom 
eoUuLclsn@anderesponsiblrey forShas* actionss As the teacher 
of false values she deserves censure; as the deceiver of her 
own son she merits contempt. Mrs. Thornton's relationship 
with her beloved son is a communication of love and respect. 
She reinforces his code of justice, and even though she de- 
mands much of him and does not want to lose him, her argu- 
ments are candid and her behavior honest. It is Mrs. Thorn- 
ton's misfortune to have a daughter whom she cannot respect. 
Her care for Fanny is shown during the calls they make to- 
gether, in her attentiveness to her comfort, and in her pre- 


tended enthusiasm about the Tittle things connected with 
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Fanny's wedding. Mrs. Thornton guides and directs her and 
gives her external signs of her mother's love, but Fanny does 
not Nnotd™=a place’ in hervatrect ion?" she=felrt instinctively 
that nothing could strengthen Fanny to endure hardships 
patiently, orstace difficulties bravely... (NS;7109)- Sf 
1s"a Valliant’ effort that Mrs. Thornton makes-to bea ~counsel— 
Lor wendrderrvend tO poth Her ’ehildrens 

meweves ang Davignters, Mrs. Gipson 1 eprecsents al 
individual whose social and moral codes are based on values 
determined solely by her own interests. She has the desire 
BOLNSCCULL ey sand au eddmiraciOm.Or position as vwelleas sine 
abio tly. eo adjust her personal behavior an order to achieve 
her goals. Her code is a@:selfigsh one. Mrs. Gibson's func-— 
tion as 4 tradierve-character in che novel is “to serve vas 4 
sharp contrast to those characters whose principles of be- 
havior are based on a liberal understanding of the social 
code and a strict adherence to a moral code. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick marries Dr. Gibson because “it was 
such a wonderful relief to feel that she need not struggle 
any enore. for a livelincod™ (WD, 120); “end her liking Dor 
Me Gibson surew im proportion to mer: sense solr the Cvils from 
which he was going to serve as a means of escape" (WD, 160). 
Dr. Gibson marries her hoping that she will be his companion 
and a mother to his Molly... Mrs... Kirkpatrick achieves her mar— 
riage goals, and she believes that she fulfills her wifely 
role in the performance of household duties and.in acting as 


a good mother to Molly by treating her the same as her own 
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daughter; external role fulfillment is her only concern. 
But 
Mr. Gibson had been compelled to face and acknowledge the 
fact, that the wife he had chosen had a very different stan- 
dardeof conductsfrom that which he had upheld all his life, 
and had hoped to have seen inculcated in his daughter. (WD, 
448) 
Somes people, might,.say;that.~Mr.<Gibson ‘accepted; the idnevit— 
able'; he told himself in more homely phrase ‘that it was 
DOvUSS crying over sprite milks and he; from principle, 
avoided all actual dissensions with his wife, preferring to 
CULTSnOrt a discussion by a sarcasm, or by leaving the room. 
(WD, 476) 
Since "Mrs. Gibson was not one to notice slight shades or 
differences in manner" (WD, 540), her unawareness of the dif- 
ference between how she sees herself in the roles of wife 
eandimother and the way,cthers sce her creates.the ironic, pre- 
sentation of her characterization as an individual, a wife, 
andaadtmotkhers 

Lady-Cumnor..suggestsethat," ‘Clare was,a.good,crea— 
Eurex, butanot. clever, '» the truth» being that)sherwas not.al- 
Wways.quick, at).resources,. though, tolerably, unscrupulous) in»the 
use of sthem"s (WD, .11l6) i= Sheshassdevelopedeakypatktern,ofybe- 
haviorewhieh helps hergtoa,;yprotectsherselfpandito insure her 
own ends; she can deviously smile "as sweetly as if the 
plan proposed was the most charming project in the world, 
while all the time her poor brains were beating about in 
every bush for the reasons or excuses of which she should 
make use at some future time" (WD, 148). Impervious to 


criticism from others, she is also protected from self- 


Craticism: 
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'I remember a little poem of Mr. Kirkpatrick's, in 
which he compared my heart to a harp-string, vibrating to 
the slightest breeze, '! 

'I thought harpstrings required a pretty strong finger 
to make them sound,' said Molly. 

'My dear child, you've no more poetry in you than your 
father o(wDye520) ; 


Ppueshiad wotgreate faci lityetiony understandingmearcasm:eibe ie 
CEuUGESTENO il Sturbedihers buteast shemwas? not quick at decipher- 
inge@eny, depth ofimeaningyeand felt at unpleasent.to Ehink 
aboutomt, she forgot it _asisoon!as: possible. (WD; <477) 

Mrs. Gibson has learned how to PEotecr Mevecieetrom 
being discovered as the superficial, flimsy creature she is. 
--.-she always made exactly the remarks which are expected 
from an agreeable listener; and she had sense enough to 
confine herself to those short expressions of wonder, ad- 
miration, and astonishment, which may mean anything, when 
more recondite things were talked about. (WD, 108) 
Unpleasant demands on her "slipped off the smooth surface of 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick's mirror-like mind without leaving any im- 
Pression! eWDst l52worrshe hassdeveloped. a characteristic 
method of attacking an unpleasant situation, exemplified in 
her dealing with Lady Cumnor: "I always like other people 
to tell her things, and then I can see how, she takes them" 
(WD, 220) MeHerercr lek Wis! trol iste teyanyeaccepted) idea and ythen 
to ‘criticize: it or to manipulate the information, or to re- 
veal, unwittingly, her hidden aim or opinion. For example, 
Mrs. Gibson ils adamant in her plan to accept the resigna-— 
tion of ‘the Gibson servant, and» she explains to Molly: 

‘But, sweet one, you seem to forget that I cannot go 
against my principles, however much I may be sorry for 
Betty. She should not have given way to ill-temper, as I 
Said befove,s cakthoughe® never msikedinerm, cand considered 
her a most inefficient servant, thoroughly spoilt by hav- 
ingithadi ino mistress for so long I «could have) borne with 
her —-- at least, FE think I should -— as long as I could. 


Now I have all but engaged Maria, who was under-housemaid 
at the Towers...(WD, 201-202) 
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Her devious, manipulating ways are clear in her discussion 
of the situation between Roger and Cynthia: 

'Do you mean that Roger has proposed to Cynthia?' asked 
Molly. 

"NOLfexact ly that. But 2 don"t know? of course I know 
nothing. Only I did hear him say that he had meant to leave 
England without speaking of his love, but that the temptation 
OL seeing ner alone had been too Great for him. Lo was symp— 
tomatic, was it not, my dear? And all I wanted was to let 
Him come’ to “a crisis without anterruption. So I've been 
WacCliing *For Wyou =o prevent your going in and disturbing 
them. ' “(WD, 432) 

perilous interchange is impossible with her, "although 
Mrs. Gibson, it is true, was ready to go over the ground as 
many times as any one liked; but her words were always like 
ready-made clothes, and never fitted individual thoughts" (WD, 
S55) 2 OE. Gibson GLlSscCovers tills vacllLy Tnahis drvecussion 
Whee et OF the oral nature of her acting Upon medical in- 
formation about Osborne she overheard -- overheard with a 
decrden eftore On her part. Hem moralsobtuseness ts abet— 
ted by a strong ability to rationalize shen behavior Or TG 
miss completely the point of the moral situation. 

Her lack OF, poinci ple and her inabllicy Cowper 
ceive this fact is evident in her evaluation of her daugh- 
ter’s behavior: 

MBuceC Vicia Wiel lbetiot Groner le Choe 
not noisy, or giggling; she is always a lady -- that every- 
body must own. But she has a way of attracting men, she 
must have inherited from me, I think.' And here she smiled 
faintly, and would not have rejected a confirmatory compli- 
ment, but none came. (WD, 628) 

Social acceptance is her only motivation for behavior and 


about this she is a snob. Her decisions and judgments are 


made for the sake of expediency: 
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‘ihe futute rsirhiddenefromtus sby sinfiinite wisdom, Molly, son 
else Deshould like to know it; vone would calculate ione's 
behaviour at the present time so much better if one only 
knew what events were to come.' (WD, 609) 

Her interpretation of the code of self-abnegation is inter- 


esr ng: 


‘I am always so unwilling to put any obstacles in the way of 


anyone's pleasure -- weakly unwilling, I believe -- but it 
certainly would be very convenient to have you out of the 
house «for a few days; so, for once; I will. waive my own 


wish for your companionship, and plead your cause with papa.' 
(WD, 725) 


Leonically, “Lady Hanriet admits ato eMre.;6eGibsen that 
“EtUSed to «take yyvouras my -arbitersor moralsewhen I awasna 
bretcleigirial: wohesthen asks *MrszGibsoneiti eshe thinks sitseus 
wrong to tell lies: “Oh, my dear! how can you ask such 
questions? -- of course it is very wrong -- very wicked in- 
deed, I think I may say. But I know you were only joking 
when you said you had told lies." 

noua, MyedeaneWedvyaHarriet,* said Mrs. "Gibson. ..*L am 

sure you thought that you meant what you said, when you said 
oe 


Noeer didnjt.! fouteingawady Harriet. 
MAnadvbesides, abe yousdidn'ty,sit was pthesiaultio£ the 


tiresome people who drove you into such straits -- yes, it 
was certainly their fault, not yours -- and then you know the 
conventions of society -- ah, what trammels they are!' 


e oe e e e e e e e e e e o e e e e eo e e e e e e e 2 


'T should have been miserable if I ever had [told lies]. 
I should have died of self reproach. "The truth, the whole 
Evuth Afandwenothend pout fihestouthpu-hasdalways seemed tojne 
such a fine passage. But then I have so much that is un- 
bendingwia my natures and inskctr spherecotelbife tChenesane so 
few temptations, if we are humble we are also simple, and 
unshackled by etiquette.' (WD, 416-417) 


The irony inherent in this response is more caustic in the 
situationsdirectlyviollowing in«which Mrs. »sGibsonaitnvites 


Lady Harriet to accept a very simple luncheon: 
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moasherrang twice; with great distinctness, and witha 
long ppauee gbecweentthe GsingséS)Maria brought in coals. 

But the signal was as well understood by Cynthia as 
thes thal beot Apollo *ewastbyetheimservants: of Lucuiliusae The 
brace of partridges that were to have been for the late 
dinner were instantly put down to the fire; am the pret- 
tiest china brought out, and the table decked with flowers 
and fruit, arranged with all Cynthia's usual dexterity and 
taste. (WD, 417-418) 

The evil to be feared from this woman is made clear 
by lady Harriet ss “Tousedr to think 1 managed her, “cil? one 
dey sah Uncomeortabvle Sttspicion arose that all the tame tsne 
had been managing me.” But her conclusion is consoling: 
"Still it's easy work to let oneself be managed; at any 
rate till one wakens up to the consciousness of the process, 
and then it may become amusing, if one takes it in that 
light" (WD, 182). Cynthia has managed to arrange such a 


Pelactonsnip wren Aer Wuotner : 


'You are very kind, Miss Browning, but, you see, I 


hardly like to let them go -- they are not out, you know, 
till) atter the Master ball .! 
L'PprL iwhen wel are vinvisibles' “said *Cynthias. .«- 


'After Easter, Molly and I shall know how to behave at 
a card-party, but not before,' said Cynthia demurely. (WD, 
21 2a) 3) 
Mrs. Gibson iknows tikat Cynthiatiscabinittiep  léetie wirttul® 
and that "she received much of what her mother said with a 
kind of complete indifference, that made Mrs. Gibson hold 
hepercatherointavwes. “Um(WD; S250) Mos. OG ibsontseireatmentaot 
Cynthia has searned *her sthisvindiftiference. Cynthia explains 
her unhappy childhood with her mother: 
1H waeinoeétheepaverty; it was that she never cared to have 
me with her. As soon as the holidays came round she was off 


£0 some gredt howse or lanotherpr andpi daresay "i was at a 
very awkward age to have lounging about in the drawing-room 
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whem callers cames...At any rate, I-was very much in mamma's 
way, and Tt felt,it.' (WD, 5845) 


Mrs. Gibson continues to be andiftferent to or jealous of her 
daughter.She also fails to create a friendly, helpful relation- 
ship with Molly; instead, she is overbearing and usually 
~Venved sone Of er cliscontent pon the poor idinl, from 
whom she feared neither complaint nor repartee" (WD, 457). 
PHYA aAceeMpEes, EQuchange Mrs. G1 bs0n Ss Characcer are 
flights of fancy. "It was all hopeless, and the only attempt 
at a remedy was to think about it as little as possible" (WD, 
478). And it must be accepted and tolerated that Mrs. Gib- 
SOnwtseCapevle of creating) 1h oOtners, an wnereased asthin- 
gency of disposition...which may be best typified by the 
State of bodily irritation that is produced by the constant 
recurrence of any particular nolse> those> who are brought 
within hearing of it, are,apt to be always on the watch for 
CHeerepetirionp te they cae ,Once made CO norice: 1c, sandeare 


in an irritable state of nerves" (WD, 477). 


Lesice Clear that Mus, Goskell mose Grlectively, en— 
Siumes the proper functioning of minor Characters in erelacion 
to the structure of the novel and the development of its 
theme through the conception and use of the traditive char- 
acter. Mrs. Gaskell's development and manipulation of the 
traditive character in her novels testify to her artistry 


in characterization. 
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traditive characters serve to lend their particular presence 
EOsthererrect vand rLonesofiva: scene «and -theittotal’ actton fon 

the work. The traditive characters, such as Dixon and 

Fannyvig and vHestern ana Kester, function as individuals: through 
whom the other characters, Margaret and Sylvia, are in- 

_ fluenced and thereby developed, and also as representatives 
of a code against which the individual values of other 
Characters may be compared and contrasted. 

In using the traditive character as a representa- 
tive of a particular code, Mrs. Gaskell effectively empha- 
Sizes that aspect of a character which is best suited to the 
needs: of the development of her theme. The traditive 
character expresses his particular point of view on life. 
This view is respected in itself and it is also examined 
in relation to the points of view expressed by other 
Pacticipants An wthe totalwactionwof che! Move..." "in this 
Way i-—#dsiiwitht Pauls Manning, Martha, and Mrs 7 Gibsons== 
Mrs. Gaskell uses the minor traditive character ina 
major way: each traditive character contributes to and 


is necessary for the expression of the theme in the novel. 


Mrs. Gaskell shows a consistent, and it may be 
supposed, conscious choice of an effective means through 
which an evaluation and comparison of codes and values may 
be expressed in an attempt to picture the complexities of 
a changing world in the use of the traditive character in 


her novels. The traditive characters illustrate, in rela- 
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tion to the characters with whom they are compared and the 
problems with which they are involved -- Mrs. Hale and Mar- 
Gare and "Becty and Paul Manning, for example —-— the vital-— 
Lty and conplexity of the age ™=in which “they tunetion and 
which Mrs. Gaskell sought ‘to-represent. 

Mrs. Gaskell's talent for understanding behavior 
and behavior patterns of a wide variety of characters -- 
bron Senvanes to middle class" individuals to the aristoc— 
racy -- is clearly shown in her characterizations of the 
traditive character. The care which ‘she takes “in construct— 
ing a motivational analysis of most of them suggests her 
decermined pattern Gr characterization even in relation to 
the minor traditive character. The uniqueness of each 
traditive character examined testifies to the wide range of 
variety in Mrs. Gaskell's choice of characters and also re- 
veals her ability to appreciate and delineate the singular- 
ity of each person as measured against those within and out- 
Side of his own class and station. 

In the presentation of most traditive characters, 
Mes. Gaskell is successful in allowing them to speak and act 
for themselves in order to reveal gradually the code by 
which their behavior is determined. In this talent for ex- 
tending respect to the codes endorsed by individual charac- 
ters, she achieves a distance from the subjects which is 
based on a respect for the individual's human freedom. This 
freedom is not a freedom from doing something, but rather a 


freedom to do something - And that something is the free- 
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eomveo accepe Cesponsibility inthe performance of his dury, 
the freedom of an individual to decide for or against his 
surroundings. 

Thies respect. for che unvqueness Obi the) individual 
and this expression of the belief in the responsibility of 
the individual constitute .-Elizabeth Gaskell's particular 
vision of life as expressed in her novels, a vision funda- 


mentally based on a reverence for life. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


INNOVATED CHARACTERS 


Inothis! section, ii \discuss Mrs t "Gaskell ts central 
concern in characterization, the analysis of motivation, and 
present anstaverent tang tanplibicationeol herivisionloEsiifte. 
Mrs. Gaskell's thematic interest lies in developing the 
rolevort the sindividualeinetfonmulabing this ‘concept tof selt 
and in determining his relation to society. Her interest 


moves beyond the concrete linto the spiritual*intan attempt 


to determine the meaning of life. How this existential 
intention of the novelist -- existential in the limited 
Sense of pertaining to existence -- is achieved is con- 


sidered in this section. 


For Mmunposes of organization, Vtwoimajon groups ot 
characters are established in which the emphasis of each 
Group 16.0n a particular .aspect jot Mrs. Gaskell ls innoya— 
Lions .in fictional characters. The first group includes 
Characters whose appearances in fiction have already been 
established as customary and who have pecr teased ina 
variety of ways by English novelists. I mean to show how 
Mrs. Gaskell treats some of these figures -- the clergy 
and the fallen woman -- in an original fashion. 

The focus, in the second group gis on stich ional 
characters who are derived from Mrs. Gaskell's contemporary 


setting -- industrialists, workers, and mid-Victorian women. 
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Although these figures had been used by Mrs. Gaskell's con- 
temporaries as social character types, I believe that her 
use of them is innovative because she introduces them as 
representations of individual human beings and attempts to 
examine them from the inside. It can be said that Mrs. 
Gaskell introduces these social character types as indi- 
vidual personalities who are unique, and sometimes complex, 
and who exist by themselves and in themselves in the fic- 
Clonal world of the novel: 

in, the tollowing section, I~ discuss Mrs. Gaskell's 
treatment of the ministers, Reverend Holman, Mr. Hale, and 


Mr. Benson, and the fallen women, Esther and Ruth. 


Innovations in the Treatment 


Ore ooOme Established [Literary Character Types 2n the Novel 


The questioning of the validity of one's moral 
Doailosophny was characteristic of the VictorlansAge.. The 
breakdown of tigid sorinciples brought about the struggle 
with conflicting moral judgments. Living in a time in 
which "The Old has passed away, but, alas, the New appears 
Mot invits stead?e the Lime wis stil in pangs+sof. travail 
with the New"! induced a search for the little security to 
be found in the traditional framework of thought. Some men 
were attracted by dogmatism,which satisfied their will to 
believe within their painful doubt. Sectarian fervor and 
rigidity were endorsed by some men who sought relief from 


their agonies of doubt in the comfort of external disciplined 
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Denavior. the, abeyancesof a moral choice could be justified 
by admitting to either negative skepticism -- in which judg- 
ment is suspended between alternate conclusions, one of 
Witch. 1S considered, to, be true —— or,to ,a state of halt 
doubt in which a belief, only half believed, is affirmed. 
A decision could be postponed by concealing or suppressing 
true convictions, by pretending to be better than one was, 
reo Vere tied Ue bon OOK) aie. ic candidly. These positicns 
WeDesaCcCepled. as Pretlectionseon ayscers ous concaderation or 
Morel datiieulties or suspected as hypocritical poses. 
Some Men sirugd led to jreachwa decision reqardings Lnelr spar— 
Lieular problems, of religious coubt —— the poignant diffi— 
culty of which is documented in the histories of Gosse, 
Darwin, Newman, Butler, Mill -- and also tried to see as 
Many sides, of the problem in, relacion to themselves and 
other men by keeping an open and flexible mind. 
Mrs.,Gaskell!s open and, flexible mind enabled her 
Eos present impartially in her fictional work characters of 
various religious denominations: Dissenters, Quakers, 
Methodists, Unitarians, Roman Catholics, and Anglicans. 
Ministers representing some of these sects are included in 
her novels,and their characterizations reveal Mrs. Gaskell's 
ability to make innovations in, the treatment of the charac— 
fer (yvperul. the. Clergvmen. | nei, Prolessre lec us hei pein — 
vidual characters as human beings operating in conformity 
with their. particular moral philosophy. Mrs. Gaskell por- 


trays the clergyman as a functioning person susceptible to 
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Mrs. Gaskell considers the clergymen interacting 
wethigianiiyaeiniends, end community ein this way, their 
individual finterpretabions of schemsole efAmimister are made 
clear. Mrs. Gaskell also examines them as they experience 
penpicods cfmidoubt. elnacaptuningather moment sinuwnaieh the 
comprehension of the crux of their doubt impinges itself 
upon the consciousness, Mrs. Gaskell succeeds in revealing 
Behe e€ssenceuot aagphidosophy Enongwhichyumoralsprineiples can 
DSerdeveloped: 

Sheesherself was the wife of a Unitarian, minister 
and a memberiof the Unitarian sect, whose true importance’ lies 
in an undogmatic approach to religious questions, in a de- 
votion- to\reason-in-matters of religion and to civil and 
E@ligiouspnlibernty7aandaina tolerance ofa@alilesincereetorms 
On melaghousmiaithin Maniis§spiuitvual, aubonemyeis stressed: 
while the traditional doctrines of inherited guilt and eter- 
nalhpunishment |) are not accepted; Mrs. Gaskell, defines’ some 
ofphernUnitarian beliefs in a) letter to her daughter 
Marianne: 
wan i) KnoWed bt isewrongdenokstonelecanlouryminds)asgmuch asdpos= 
sible as to the nature of that God, and tender Saviour, whom 
we can not love properly unless we try and define them 
Clearly to ourselves. Do you understand me my darling! | iL 
havesotten wished» to) talke tor yousaboutcthis, oeThen thejone 
thing 2 am Clear and sure about lis this that wWesus Christ 
wastrot equal to His» fathensedthat, Lhoweven | divineyal being 
he wae not God; and that.worship as God addressed to Him as 


therefore wrong in mes... 


In her novels, Mrs. Gaskell does not discuss the 


teners ofmanyhparticularereligious belief: oShesgisenotecon— 
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cerned with dogma but is concerned with analyzing the prob- 
lem of exercising private judgment in matters of morals, in 
dectdingiwhatWackilons!aret rightsoriwrongs 

The clergymen Holman, Hale, and Benson are forced 
to make decisions regarding their judgment of themselves or 
oGnerst- Sint their efforts “vo evaluate! thevsituationp *theyvall 
eomento=the Y¥same conclusions) *therevis@a paradox anherent in 
an individual's formation of an ethical code; being right, 
Onetistweohglty’ “Hach manymin the working outs ofa" setto£ 
moral principles by which he will direct himself, must remem- 
ber that his code; althoughtrignt *for him; tdoes notin: any 
way necessarily have to be the standard which others follow. 
For the uniqueness of each individual obliges him to search 
out his own code and to determine his behavior in relation to 
LG. SeLOnNthisnirecocgnition.o£l the sighteand duty of “cach man 
to govern himself in accordance with his perception and under- 
etancdingvoL «the mordbeiaite, ka wa beraleinterpreration of the 
rights of man is achieved: each man is the arbiter of his 
own conscience. In effect, this is a statement of the 
pécognitioniofethe concept of ethical relativity, a view of 
moral concepts which makes them relative both to the indi- 
vidual who uses them and to the society in which they 
operate.” Words such as right and good express a specific 
emotion, that of disinterested and impartial approval of 
certain actions; bad and wrong express an equally disin- 
terested and impartial indignation. This theory includes the 


belief that these emotions are not natural or innate or 
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instinctive; they are implanted in the individual. by social 
phessures.=AThereftore, society. teaches~therindividualeto 
attach these moral terms to acts which are in the interests, 
OF sai nst.~tbhiesunterests, of Eheasocietysitsell. wThusp,esince 
the mores can make anything right, and since a man's moral 
judgments are determined by the teaching of the society in 
Se Reyes he Lives, ,~1t isspossible toereject«the,standardsyo£ 
the society,in which an,individual,has. been brought,up, and 
to exercise private judgment in deciding what actions are 
right OG -wiond < 

Pngorderstoutllvstrakestbhiss conclusion ,ethesto]— 
lowing Studies: arneamadeofethe percepeElon,~ct yEhis concept 
as experienced by the three ministers in Mrs..Gaskell's 
novels. Their roles in the novels are serious ones, because 
itvaSpehnrough their weuking owtjof thein moraleproblems 
Lha@tetne expcessionsot et heéanovelistiswintentlongingthemovel 
is achieved. Mrs. Gaskell is kindly and sympathetic in her 
portrayals of these clergymen as sincere men who try to 
LULELLIPC eI reareligqilous,;sdonestac, -andssoclaleroles tomrtne 
best.of their abilities and in.good conscience. Inthe 
presentation of these individuals who experience doubts 
characteristic of the Victorian Age and who find a resolu- 
ticneoLathese doubts, inederelativistic philosophy.also 
characteristic of the age, she contributes her innovations 
on this character »type ina thepnovels 

In the novelette Cousin Phillis, the Reverend 


Ebenezer Holman is a man who works with his body and soul to 
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complete hrs role in “il ibe Se* laborer f husband ‘and "Gather, 
scnolar 7 anagminister are Chemmany areas tof li fenhe par— 
ticipates in which are joined and channelied in one direc- 
tion, towards the “completion of “a"human being in his dual 
role of pnysteal Fand spiritual creature., |) HachVoh hws 
actions is ordered to a greater end, the praise of God. 
Although following the path of perfection, Reverend Holman 
LSn@m perlece. “SivUstser1Oousness! is Cvsturbingstorraul 
Manning who suffers under its heaviness, his intellectual inter- 
ests shared with his daughter tend to isolate him from his 
wife, his loss of temper embarrasses him, a ministerial 
abecetbatieon noticed by Marinang implies his vanity: "Then; 
suddenly changing the tone of his deep bass voice to an odd 
Suggestion of chdpets and preachers, he added, “Now I will 
giverout the®psalms.2' (CP7+15). “But these are-quibbling 
poOTnts. “More seriously, Reverend Holman refuses to recog-— 
nize that his child has grown into womanhood because he 
hopes to guard her with his love at home. And he cannot 
resignenimselt *to the possibility of his daughter's impending 
death as*an tllustration of the wild of God in which he 
Ssnould+rejoice;or as an act "or God sent as” a ‘penalty for 
sin. His views are not orthodox but his motivation is un- 
derstandabltes’ "Heart of flesh was too strongs Heartror 
stone He had not" (CP, 104). Learning of the reason’ for his 
daughter's illness, Holdsworth's betrayal of her love, 
Reverend Holman struggles to understand the reasons behind 


Holdsworth's behavior and the extent of his culpability. 
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Bvens before, Holdsworthis introduction.to the 
family at Hope Farm, Paul Manning had already suggested the 
moral difference between Holdsworth and the Holmans which 
Could Cause ungntent  onad «fricr1o0n- 

(Manning. § coaidvhe, 'Ilusceovousdon't think. © anahalf 
good. enovugn Lor your friends.) Out with 1c, man! 

NO elaren led poledly ob thanky yousare.gqood: 
Hut TE don"t Know 2£ you are quite of their kind of goodness. ' 

'And you've found out already that there is greater 
chance of disagreement between two "kinds of goodness," each 
having its own idea of right, than between a given goodness 
and a moderate degree of naughtiness -- which last often 
arises. tromean indifference to right?’ | (CP, 42-43) 

Pall to.5e lL Bablesto psec a Cleat GisltincEion 
between 'right' and 'wrong' determined by a code established 
DyASOCICLi¥, »DuLBNCaa sound cates =a More Sophisticated appre— 
CiatLionsoLethe: terms.) In rekation to Holdsworthn'’s Jater 
actions, which are initially condemned by Paul and Holman as 
'wrong,' this conversation foreshadows the complex apprecia- 
Clon Joferightyand.wtrong which Paul and Holman are to perceive 
later and which Holdsworth already comprehends. 

Reverend Holman admits some reservations in his 
ela approval oF Holaswortun. 
ea Ke tiie aid. shhh hemlsmal Upton ee ina. § EheCre= Ls 
a want of seriousness in his talk at times, but, at the same 
time, it is wonderful to listen to him! He makes Horace and 
Vinci lLabilvind A sinstLead son Gcad;mby. che Stories hegLells me 
of his sojourn in the very countries where they lived, and 
where to this day, he says -- But it is like dram-drinking. 
ieliveren to him, tull 1. bore mysdulles and am cacriscatore 
Mmyeteet. ds (CD53) 

In his eventual comprehension of Holdsworth, Reverend Holman 
becomes conscious of the ambiguities in moral complexities. 


The existence of extenuating factors makes it impossible to 


comprehend another person in terms of one's own values; each 
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man must be seen in himself and accepted for himself, and 
UNGER Stoodiun Eheslivqhtl obsthercarcuustances of has ite; 
The expression of Holman's moment of sophisticated compre- 
henstongorgmoraiwand Sthicalirelabivity is startling in 
itspdignitysaandshumility, and, somehow, it is melancholy 
infatsiimpitcatton of) thesinexplteability of men and) morals 
anda ther i niimitesperpetuation wor deubt among men: 

HL satcwoiece, hus company was like: dram—drinking: that 
Was betore Po knew hams (and perhaps [spoke inva Spirit :oL 
judgment. To some men's minds everything presents itself 
Senong ly, jana. they speak accorainclys .and so dgduhe. “And if 
Chpugieyrdn my Vamiry (or censorship, that Nis swere not true 
and Sober words; they would not have been af I had used 
them, but they were so to a man of his class of perceptions. 
I thought of the measure which I had been meting out to hin, 
whens Brother Robinson was here, last Thursday, and’ told me 
that, appoor litiele quotation Diwas making from the “Georgics™ 
Sdvouredyot wadn babbiang and profane heathenism. He went 
Sesmar don Gonsay that, byaiearningvother Jangusges, than, our 
OWn5G WeaWwere flying 2 thes tace of the “Lord's purpose when 
Hes had jgaid;, at/the building of the Tower of Babel, that He 
would confound their languages so that they should not under- 
stand each other's speech. As Brother Robinson was to me, 
so was 2 to the quick wits, bright sense, and ready words of 
Holdsworth in (CPhed 9) 

Theyconciiiston) Of sents per Gepelon Vs scene accep cance 
of the terms. 'raght and, twrong,. s' good” and) ‘bad; " as "rela-— 
tive terms which describe an individual's desires, feelings, 
or preferences towards the actions considered by him. 
Reverend Holman perceives that the values and standards of 
each man are relative to each man, and in understanding 
further that everyone is entitled to his conclusions, he 
recognizes the spiritual autonomy of the individual. Thus, 
Holman confirms a view of life based on the concept of 


Cenical relativity, wich also expresses the vision of the 


novelist. 
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"The aspect of piteous distress on his face, almost 
as imploring a merciful and kind judgment from his child, 
Gave Ner a-sucdden sickening” (Ns; 35). In such a way did 
Margaret Hale react to her father's statement that after 
Suppression, procrastination, and finally consideration of 
his difficulties, his “anxiety, for years past, to know 
wheeherc i hed rany etcnt to hold my living —— my eLLorts to 
quench my smouldering doubts by the authority of the Church" 
(Ns; 96) has torced him to be “no longer...a ‘minister in 
the Church of England” (NS, 35). ‘The only explanation 
Mee Hale can otfer for his decision is to quote the words 
of another clergyman who suffered the same problem: 

‘When thou canst no longer continue in thy work without dis- 
honour to -God;..sin- a word, when.the conditions .upon-which 
thou must continue (if thou wilt continue) in thy employ- 
ments iare!)sintuL,...thouw-must believe. that God. will turn 

thy very silence, suspension, deprivation, and laying aside, 
Bowdisagloryace.lb LSanotepretencesof doing,Godptehe.~greatest 
Service, Or performing the weightiest duty, that will excuse 
the least sin, though that sin capacitated or gave us the 
GOppolcunitey, for doing that “duty. (NS, 37) 

Mo. Hale admits that “Il surfer for conscience’ 
Sake, myechiwd 2... L must do what my conscience bids. I have 
borne long with self-reproach that would have roused any 
mind less torpid and cowardly than mine" (NS, 38). But now -- 
even against the bishop who "has used arguments and expos- 
tulLations, all in vain -— in vain [because] They are but 
what I have tried upon myself, without avail" (NS, 38-39) -- 
Mr. Hale is no longer able to delay making a moral choice, 


and he says that he is willing to accept the suffering 


involvea 1h resigning Nis» vicarage, He can no wonger shelter 
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in the protected state of half-doubt and he must leave the 
Society ofaha SseChurchs. Mr. Hale confirms a belief in 
thes st ignteand duty; of. the,dndividuads tos bes therarbiter of 
his own conscience. 

But Mr. Hale's personal dilemma is never solved; 
in fact, it cannot be since Mrs. Gaskell never clearly de- 
fines it. Even though it is his crise de conscience which 
activates the plot, Mrs. Gaskell has not made a thorough 
study of his,proeblems; The,emphasisowhich) is placed supon 
this moral crisis in the beginning of the novel is not 
JUStifiedsbyathe development ok tLheinoveleasmaiwnole, and I 
consider this misdirection of material and emphasis a weak- 
pess.inethe structure of North and south. | jAlso7 hindthe 
Opening scenestol ene novel, #sothertcharactermtrartstand 
behavioral spatterns of<«Mre)Hale \arecindicated which rare 
never developed insthe later action: he tviews his «pro= 
crastination of his moral decision as a weakness) in himself 
to accept the consequences of his actions; he shows a lack 
of wcontidence in, bis, wite Ys: abl kitymeto under stand his pro- 
blem or even her right to share it; and he is unable to 
Make, 4ndecision cmedarnding his vexidied *son. Mrs. Gaskell 
may have had intentions of creating a more complex and con- 
sistent characterization of Mr. Hale, and Dickens' demands 
to, cut. the story length might explain the abrupt, unsatis-— 
Lacrory portrait. Mi HobGsris ‘2 character whose activities 
allow manipulation, of the splot wf hei jernvestiaanthe meason for 


the move to Milton-Northern, an impartial observer of the 
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Milton scene, a mediator of opinions between Margaret and 
Thornton, and an obliging victim to a timely death which 
toFiuences Mr. Bell to leave his fortunerto Margaret. 
these functions are hardly the role 1. would. anticipate for 
a Character who is so seriously introduced. The definition 
of this man and his doubts and resolutions are never rea- 
eae 

DeVere Complex characteriazarionuol, a man aneooubt 
SapoOue st herdrrection of his moral sj udgqment is, complered by 
Mrs. Gaskell in the figure of Thurston, Benson, sa dissenting 
Mints terain RUC. yihe, analysis, of his. perception of. the 
eeterminants,.of, right and wrong closely parallels the path 
followed by Jemima in her meeting with evil.° The develop- 
mentso£ both characterizations further enrich Mrs. Gaskell's 
presentation of the main theme in relationship, to the main 
character, Ruth. Each endorses the belief in the essential 
WOrEhyanG Giguity oF Lae dndivyiduals Speachvaccepts Fhe obii— 
dation ot, any individual «to, determine an, ethical, code... Bach 
takes onathe responsibility.to respect..the fact, that, society 
teaches the attachment of the moral terms right and wrong to 
acts.which, are in the interests of the society itself, but 
each retains his right as an individual evaluating individual 
cases to determine the rightness or wrongness in acting or 
gudging. 

Sometimes Mr. Benson is susceptible to influence, 
Weakeifereco Ubon, incapable of direct action. Burst is 


tenderness and love for all creatures and an appreciation of 
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life's complexities which undermine his resolution. 

Mee Denison is seriously intluenced by his Sister, 
Patti gat Conceding to agree to 4a Iie which will convey tne 
false impression that Ruth is a widow. He believes that she 
Must be given the opportunity to learn that the, child she has 
is both a responsibility and a blessing. He also believes 
that the consequences of a sin should not be confused with 
Bievcine ToSeht ; Mr. Denson 2S int ivencess to cover, £or 
Ruth's child's illegitimacy in remembering the fatal con- 
sequences on another child who discovered his dishonorable 
birth. Mes Benson's attempts to tell the whole truth are 


totally frustrated by the fear of the consequences for Ruth 


anec tne cuila, but his conscience surfers: “My andecicion 
about right .and wrong, -— my perplexity as to how far we are 
to calculate consequences -- grows upon me, I fear" (R, 199). 


Pare Loipacing Jd OLscusston re uaced, Lora 
PolleLeatetonic wilt Mr. Hickson cand Mr harcundn . beso. 1s 
startled to hear himself state that evil may not be done so 
that good may come of it. Mr. Farquhar comments that it 
WOULds oben rather Gttticult to act, upon this precept with tne 
WOrld in Tos present, state,, Mc. Benson's unequivocal 
statement contrasts sharply with Farquhar's apparently 
indiscreet observation. Farquhar protests: 

"ont be naignant wWitn Me, Gillie | have explained nyselr 4 
1ittle more. I don't understand myself yet? “and it 1s a 
very intricate question, or so it appears to me, which I was 
Going to put, really, earnestly, and humbly, tor Mr. Benson's 
opinion. Now, Mr. Benson, may I ask if you always find it 


practicable to act strictly in accordance with that princi- 
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there not occasions when it is absolutely necessary to wade 
through evil to good? I am not speaking in the careless, 
presumptuous way of that man yonder....I am really anxious 
tov near what Mrs Benson will say on: the subject, for I know 
no one to whose candid opinion I should attach more weight.' 
(R, 254) 

Benson does not reply, but he is forced to consider 
the validity of the observation. It is he who defends his 
lie for Ruth as a deceit intended for a good end, her working 
out of self-redemption. In Benson's argument with Mr. 
Bradshaw, Benson admits that in a strict interpretation of 
the ethical code his means have been wrong in seeking a 
desirable end. But he also shows that since society has 
already decided to condemn the fallen woman and because it 
is now necessary to change this attitude, which reflects an 
Iefrecttial ethical ‘code, 1 1s time for him, to “take my 
stance wienecChrist against the wordd™ in ceclaring: “thar to 
every woman who, like Ruth, has sinned should be given a 
chance of self-redemption" and they should be recognized 
as "those who have broken hearts to be bound up, not cast 
aside as lost beyond recall" (R, 347-348). 

Although Benson cannot completely bring himself to 
aujuscitication of the lie. he told, he does arrive ata more 
complex view of moral principles in relation to their appli- 
CavlIgty inwpallLicular Cases: 

'T have got what you call morbid, just in consequence of the 
sophistry by, which! Impersuaded mysélfecthatianongircould the 
ridht. | .lctorment myself. 2 have lost my clear instincts 

of ‘conscience. Formerly, if ‘I believed: that: such»or such’ an 
action was according to the will of God, I went and did: it, 
Cinta teas Mian thitrrred (colonia thout tehinkimgeott consequences. 


Now, I reason and weigh what will happen if I do so and so -- 
I grope where formerly I Saw. Oh Atha LEnti ont cls teuchtaxne= 
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tet to sme to have the truth known, that I am afraid I have 
nopipeensulrriciently sympathising with Ruth.' (R, 358) 


What was previously a simple matter of judging in agreement 
with a set moral code now becomes a complex matter of inter- 
preting the code and tempering it by sympathy and under- 
standing. 

Mri BensonsMdest@nemtourrevertito a blind unques— 
tioning faith: ini themstrict’ monal wcode: to’ which) he previously 
adhered reflects the dilemma which faced many Victorians who 
found themselves unable to follow the ethical code which had 
been ingrained in them.  Outwardly the code tcouldrbe «adhered 
to, but an individual's inner conflict was his own heavy 
burden. Because of the skeptical attitudes regarding the 
validity of the code, conventional behavior based on the 
traditional creed was no longer believed to be enough to 
Satusiy all the might) demands ol human tty. 1 Mn. Benson re— 
flects the fragmented man of Victorian society who was 
pushing forward to a more liberal view of morality and who 
was at the same time casting a last lingering look at the 
old security provided by hard and fast doctrine. 

Mrs. Gaskell reflects the fragmented woman in 
Victorian society. Her novels Mary Barton, Ruth, North and 
South poyvivira ss Lovers7t andi CousinePhi lldssresol ve their 
problems in endorsing a code which is based on understanding 
and sympathy among men as the only feasible solution for a 
successful amelioration of the problems which face men in 
society. Margaret Ganz argues that Mrs. Gaskell's conser- 


vative position reflected in the conclusions of her novels 
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tllustrates the fact that: 
The oscillation between artistic sophistication and conven- 
Glonal Beticence is at. the. heant. of Mrs. iGaskel’ s.unde- 
niable limitations as a writer; no true judgment of her 
nature and of her achievement can be reached without con- 
centrating on the conflict between her artistic impulses 
and her commitments to conventional standards of moral 
and social behavior;/...she was also generally victimized 
by the [conventions] of Victorian society whose power she 
had not sufficient independence to resist.8 

This is a point of view which presents a harsh 
and not always legitimate evaluation. It should be recog- 
nized that Mrs. Gaskell's sometimes conservative conclusions 
do not necessarily indicate a conservative attitude to the 
total problem at hand. In ail her novels, Mrs. Gaskell 
beveals a comp. 6x appreciattonnaend interpretacton.or the 
Core.cor the problematic. situation. 

I suggest that Mrs. Gaskell has presented her view 
OL Morality in. the presentation of the conrilicts in: ner 
novels. Mrs. Gaskell indicates that the judgments arrived 
ateLoeattempting to decide whether an action is “rignt’ or 
‘wrong’ through the interpretation and application of a 
moral code are not beliefs about objective facts, but that 
they are expressions of the terms ‘right' and 'wrong' as 
relative terms. This attitude reflects the belief that 
moral principles are not self-evident, necessary propositions 
Soar ina wean certain truths se dndwtinats rigid pico les, should 
be broken down if circumstances warrant such an action. Lati- 
tude must be given in the interpretation of an ethical code. 


In this conclusion Mrs. Gaskell reflects the Vic- 


torian climate of doubt. She is both radical and conserva-— 
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tive. Her rebellion lies in her questioning the fundamentals 
on which the ethics of her society were based. Fundamental 
questions such as hers, as explored by the three clergymen 
discussed above, are the kinds of questions which precede a 
revolution. Certainly original solutions for the problems 
exposed in her novels against which the characters struggle 
would be stimulating and satisfying. But Mrs. Gaskell did 
not simply intend to solve problems; as a novelist she 
intended to present the development of people in relation 
to a problem, and all the problems she saw were intimately 
epnnected with, an intricate interpretation of moral prin= 
Gipless —Perhaps *...the narrow-mindedness of some contem— 
roOrary sat ileal” judgment seampels us to admiresthnesextent to 
which such a timid writer was actually willing to challenge 
ner public!” put reher word. Cilmi s: NOU" CcoOrree 1neivs appl i— 
cation’ to Mrs. Gaskell. IS vone*® timid who’ is* willing to 
shake the foundations of his own society's moral code in 
order to precipitate the search for practical solutions to 
particular problems? 

Mrs. Gaskell is like one of her doubting ministers: 
she too became less certain of being certain. Comments in 
igvetes letters show her intellectual restlessness: 

What you say of the restlessness of the age, of the “search 
artter the ideal) in-some, ‘and* morbid? dread of the awdeale in 
others’ "* strikes me as very true; “and it is! difficult to 


steer clear of these two extremes, between which characters 
seem thrown backwards & forwards like shuttlecocks.10 


iialeaare Work making one!s idea of lite dear { sic)|‘andisl 
am more and more convinced that where every possible indi- 
vidual circumstance varies so completely all one can do is 
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to. judge. for, oneself and take especial care not to judge 
other[s] or for others...But I strive more and more against 
deciaings whether another person 1s doing right or wrong. 
Maggie has asked Meta why we did not send Flossy to Mrs 
Lalor sto. we.had iseveral reasons one of the principal, of 
which was that we so particularly desired her to learn that 
dirrerent people, equally good, mignt act in an entirely 
different. manner,.and. yet be acting quite conscientiously 
and each and equally striving to do the will of God.ll 


Mrs. Gaskell's personal strugdiles to reconcile the 
Bnei a Teesanise: between her moral conscience and the code of 
society are evident in her comments about George Eliot, whose 
living with Lewes presented a problem to Mrs. Gaskell. The 
dilemma is first mentioned in a letter to George Smith in 
which Mrs. Gaskell discusses Adam Bede: 


It is a noble grand book, whoever wrote it, -- but Miss 
Bvans'’ life taken. at the best construction, does so jar 
against.the beautiful book that one cannot help hoping 
against hope.12 


be ie laot. ts the "Madam Adam" reterred to in Mrs. Gaskell'’s 
later letter to Smith, Chew Cuno st Cymee Ole scedsoy Mrs. 
Gaskell about her appears to indicate Mrs. Gaskell"s attempts 
to understand more fully the motivation behind Eliot's asso- 
spl \sok sya 


Well cite that's not. wieewLaam writing apoute | no, nor 
even about your kind proposal about Mr Story which I will 
forward co him. | oNot curiosity comes before friendship or 
ahviohiLug else. — How \GOouLdsyouUsti nding yr heart Co be wso: curt 
about Madam Adam? Do please remember our utter isolation 
from all the usual sources of goss [ip& ] and we don't know a 
creature [ here ] and the evenings are very long, -- and send 
us PLEASE a long account of what she is like &c&c&c&c&c -- 
eyes nose mouth, dress &c for facts, and then -- if you 
would -- your impression of her, -- which we won't tell 
anybody. How came she to like Mr Lewes _ so much? I know he 
has his good points Wout somenow ne jis) so soiled for a woman 
like her to fancy. Oh! do please comply with this humble 
request.13 


Mrs. Gaskell's honesty about her feelings regarding 
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the association is seen in her letter to George Eliot: 


iasnoirkeanoty bel quintearrueintimy ending, if vii didinot say 
before I concluded that I wish you were Mrs Lewes. How- 
ever that can't be is yee as far as I can see, and one 
must not judge others.14 


This letter indicates Mrs. Gaskell's attempt to see the 
action from another point of view. She, like the charac-— 
ters in her novels, recognizes the right of the individual 
to establish his own ethical’ code, and this respect leads 
her to greater sympathy and understanding. 

The triumph of Mrs; Gaskell "s individual moral 
code over that of society's code is evident in another letter 
to George Smith: 

Ijwas very much obliged to you for sending us. so much about 
Mrs Lewes? (what do people call her, -- ) Do you know I 
can't help liking her, -- because she wrote those books. 
Yes Iedolncol have tried to be moral, & dislike her & dis-= 


like her books +-— but it won't do. There is not a wrong 
wounds lor 6a ijweong thought “in them; Ido believel:..: 


Lemseemns=toumne thateehese  letcers rer lect tne pro= 
bkemsrofedoubte which Muss) Gaskell “expervenced™in her personal 
Mie sandtwhich (foundsexpression in the problems of her novels 
through which she demonstrates her vision of life. In the 
detailing of her characters'involvements in existential con- 
fusions, (MrsiGaskell ‘brings into relief a ‘major’ problem'of 
EhewWiectortanvAge se the. questioning of the reliability of the 


established moral code. 


Just as the clergy had often been studied in fic- 
tion, the fallen woman was also frequently a fictional .subject. 


In Mary Barton and Ruth, Mrs. Gaskell demonstrates her dis- 
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tinctive views on the position and treatment of these out- 
cast women in Victorian society, and her innovations in the 
presentations of them as individual human beings distinguish 
ner creatmeny Of this l1terary character type: from that Of 
her contemporaries. 

ine prt | VO5O, che subject. ©f the social vice or 
prostecutioen wasrce iberately=prougne to” public attention 
in the Westminster Review because it was believed that a 
courageous ane frankw discusstom of tie problem was necessary 
SErore fay sOvubrdion, tO LE Imignt "ber suggested or appliedl =in 
its exposé of the realities of the prostitute's life, 
reference,is made in the article to a scene from Mary Barton?® 
Wilche enoughvliadsWwOrkK Ole LICULOn, sea fbaltn tia pr ecoure oC 


one Mrs . 


the feelings of thousands of these poor wretches. 
Cassel Sai ncroauct ton “into Victorian £Leeion of the charac— 
ter of the fallen woman Esther, who showed that some incli- 
eon to good still remained in her, was a bold and liberal 
presentation of the prostitute. 

The Geasons for Esther's downtall are to be: found 
ineher own spirited mature and love of Einery, her being 
epolledvby the attentions: of her sister Mary, and by the 
greater monetary and physical independence she achieved 
Chrough factory work. “Esther herselt explains that her tall 
was due to listening to and loving the man who fathered her 
Child: going into the streets was her last recourse in 


te vinosto cave: ier Chit. sone, cites to Slop ner sisceris 


child, Mary Barton, from repeating her sorry mistake. That 
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thispspositivesmoral action couldvbe attributed to thisgdis= 
graced, degenerate, painted woman, called professionally 
"Butterfly," shows that Mrs. Gaskell was as courageous and 
frank in her knowledgeable discussion of the prostitute as 
the Westminster Review demanded. The miseries and abuses 
the prostitute endured, the horrifying nights relieved only 
in a drunken stupor, the agonizing periods spent in wretched 
Paisons; streets, and hovels, the humiliations and self— 
reproaches, are presented in Mrs. Gaskell's study of the 


doomed outcast. 


Porwiom siatitebne Oouvcast prostitute tell heretale? Who 
will give her help in the day of need? Hers is the leper- 
Sin, and all stand aloof dreading to be counted unclean. 
(MB, 182) 

Mr. Benson, listens, tovehe stony of sine srallen girl, 
RUC onc. ls wie lp preserves nemmELoOmibotiemuce ate Mins. 
Gasrell's novel, Ruth, published an 165374 was sacolaimed Lor 
its sympathetic treatment of the fallen woman,her redemption, 
anduher atlemous: tosrelocate nersel fin esocie cy. 

At Chis point, <a speculation about tie literary, 
influence of Nathaniel Hawthorne's The Scarlet Teeter and 
Mrs. Gaskell's Ruth, is introduced because both works are 
concerned with the mysterious realities of the human soul. 

On March 16, 1850, Nathaniel Hawthorne's novel 
The Scarlet Letter was published in Boston by Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields. The work was published by two London houses in 


1851 and again by two houses in 1852. It was reviewed in 


the prominent English periodicals and was a succés de scandale. 
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There was an active interest in Hawthorne's work in England 
and his popularity there was at times greater than in 
AMericasP tin fact; 

«-eHawthorne had a group of especial admirers in England -- 
ariatriry Varge* group, “nue cemparabiie in’kind to thetsmall 
group -of“thevelect that had ‘existed in AlMerica before the 
days of The Scarlet Letter. It consisted of persons inter-— 
ested tn Pieerature and possessed of “Spiritual ettastes; 
and the fact that Hawthorne was comparatively unappreciated 
by the larger public made him the more dear to these few. 
During his residence in England Hawthorne was much ~ 
Ttenrzedter vs 

Mrs. Gaskell surely was one of these literary admirers who 
had read the story about the adulterous woman, Hester Prynne, 
and her*echila? Pearl: 

Mess Gaskell* s ‘fami lilaritywithvAmer ican authors 
aeethis-=time=is indieated by -hersvretsrencesmto iongiellow's 
Evanoelimemin a letter to her daughters Martanne and Margaret 

9 
dated Sunday [December ? 1847]+ pe and® -shé «reéfrerseto- the 
author of Uncle Tom's Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe, in 
several letters, the earliest of which are to Grace Schwabe, 
[19 June 271853], and to Marianne Gaskell, [5 July 1853]. 7° 

Letters written soon after the publication of Ruth 
show her continued interest in and knowledge of the American 
jiterary scenes» * Por example, Jinia®letter tosChar lest hiiot 
Norton, September 3, [1sse], ++ Mrs. Gaskell mentions the 
American firm which had published Hawthorne's The Scarlet 
Betteree!Messre Ticknor s"Frielat"® And), yintetietter.s to 
George Smith, [20 September 1859], her familiarity with 
Hawthorne's work is indicated: 

Do you know what Hawthorne's tale [The Marble Faun] is 


abouts ==. co; and i cog it will perplex the English public 
Pretty considerably. 2 
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bhipamlettennyto.kdward Chapmant Sofi thelipubhi shang 
house, Chapman and Hall, dated Tuesday [14 January 1851], 
MesewiGasKkel ltasksi: 

How is the Scarlet letter going on? Pray ease my mind 
by sending me che account as soonlas ever it as rebound, and 
di spat chedtrer’tasadestinations: anita an 
It is possible that the reference to the "Scarlet letter" is 
6 Nathaniel Hawthorne's novel. The worried tone suggests a 
HeSspecuesor What iisia valuecdsitemmcither Aanvitselieorcingses 
relationship to the person(s) torreceive it; 

MaswnGaske ith Ssoharst references to her novel Ruth 
are in letters to [?Marianne Gaskell], of [?0ctober 1852]°* 
andgtot i2ELiza shox), sFridayiw i[2October 1eRogee This novel 
Was pub Rishedginwehree volumes by ‘Chapman @and zallain 
Januaenyr los sis 

Onrtieibasiswof tthismnformation, thespossrvorvimty 
of Mrs. Gaskell's having read Hawthorne's story is strongly 
suggested. If this can be accepted,then it would be inter- 
estingeto iiryntorlcternmineyre Mus. "Gaskell stwrilting oh®ehe 
story of the fallen woman, Ruth, was influenced by Hawthorne's 
tale of the fallen woman, Hester Prynne. 

Thienapnes liv sboriniwRu th ganadelie tS cane het teneare 
concerned with the metaphysical problem of the nature of good 
anatevisl. But Mrs. Gaskell's tale is a Literal translation 
of an experience, while Hawthorne's story takes on allegorical 
significance. Mrs. Gaskell, draws small, pictures ot Life and 
bpcesvto recreate: thewesensevof tlamiliarityrwith scene!) and <sit- 


uation: love, sympathy, and understanding are anticipated 
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for the repéncane, sinner. Thisccontrastsmwith Hawthornets 
attempt to push character and situation outside the range 
of possibility; melancholy and woe pervade in a love story 
that is concerned with obsessive hatred and shame. 

There are several similarities in detail which 
suggest that Mrs. Gaskell's Ruth reflects Hawthorne's in- 
fluence, although there is a difference in intent in the use 
of images. Hawthorne's images generally have symbolic con- 
notations, while Mrs. Gaskell's images are used to enhance 
a mood or heighten the tone. 

The name Governor Richard Bellingham might have 
suggested the surname for Ruth's lover, Henry Bellingham -- 
Mrs. Gaskell always had difficulty in selecting names for 
her characters. “There is. a similarity in the physical per— 
sons Of Roger Chillingworth-and Mr. Benson. “Hester Prynne 
remembers her husband as "Slightly deformed, with the left 
Shiouldermattrifleshigher ‘thanethe rightale'a man well- 
stricken in years...with eyes dim and bleared by the lamp- 
light that had served them to pore over many ponderous 
books...those same bleared optics had a strange, penetrating 
power, when it was their owner's purpose to read the human 


soul."7° And Ruth, when she looked up from where she was 


seated: 


weesaw aman, who was apparently Long past middle 11fe, and 
of the stature of a dwarf...then she saw he was deformed... 


e e e a e e e e e e e s e e @ e e e e e e ° e e id e 


Shetwaswetruckratreshiwith thetmild beautyrofahisitace, 
though there was something in the countenance which told of 
therbody's deformity;.«Jsomething oft aiquickispinitualjiight 
in the deep-set eyes, a sensibility about the mouth; but al- 
together, wthough peculiar, it was a most attractive face. 


(R, 66-67) 
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In Ruth, the flower and water imagery establishes 
a motif of delicate, soothing gentleness enriching the dra- 
mati Clscenejyand) unifying: them-onal! qualityi of the-novel. 
Hawthorne's flower and water motifs are more heavily 
stressed and are symbolic influences in the development of 
the thematic structure. In both works there is a crowning 
with flowers scene. In The Scarlet Letter: 


mhnew flowers! appearedito iknow ate [t&hatwrearl, waspgentler 
here ];) and one and another whispered, as she passed, “Adorn 
CAySselE withime,. thou beautiful chiidjn adorn thyself iwith 
me!" -- and, to please them, Pearl gathered the violets, and 
anemones, and columbines, and some twigs of the freshest 
green, which the old trees held down before her eyes. With 
these she decorated her hair, and her young waist, and became 
a nymph-child, or an infant dryad, or whatever else was in 
closest sympathy with the antique wood. In such guise had 
Pearl adorned herself, when she heard her mother's voice, and 
came Slowly back. 

Slowly; for she saw the clergyman, (ScL, 147) ; 


and sine Ruth: 


He went round, and she waited quietly for his return 
When he came back he took off her bonnet, without speaking, 
ancy beganitue: placevhis: £lowens wn dhernvhaimeyiisheiwas tquite 
still while he arranged her coronet, looking up in his face 
with loving eyes, with a peaceful composure. She Knew that 
he was pleased from his manner....When he had decked her 
out, he said -- 

Wihece, LAch ip enow CVOUs 110 se.-\R> 13) s 
the crowned are reflected as ornamented sacrificial victims. 

Frequently Pearl is shown "gathering handfuls of 

wild-flowers, and flinging them, one by one at her mother's 
bocon | (ecu, 7/2), walking in 4a garden, demanding, a red rose 
which, in the first chapter has been defined as a symbol, 
"some sweet moral blossom, that may be found along the track, 


or relieve the darkening close of a tale of human frailty 


and sorrow (ScL, 39). 
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Ruth, too, is frequently associated with and devel- 
oped in reference to flowers. Mrs. Gaskell's familiarity 
with the stqnificance attached to flowers is indicated in 
her letters// and it may be assumed that she was acquainted 
with their symbolic implications. Certainly the symbolic 
interpretations of particular flowers used in various scenes 
im Ruth complement the intention of the scenes. , At Ruth's 
meeting with Bellingham, she receives a camellia, signifi- 
Cant Of a beautiful life brought suddenly to an end from 
ENS Manner inewhich, the Plower drops bodily from its stem. 7° 
Mr. Benson tells her the reason why a fox-glove is bending 
and swaying betore her: “it has the power of recognising 
[the fairies ], and all spiritual beings who pass by, and 
that it bows in deference to them..." (R, 68). After the 
birth of her child, Ruth receives from Mr. Benson the first 
snowdrops in the garden, symbolic of friendship in adver- 
sity and hope in sorrow. Ruth is shown playing with her 
child while he cooed among the flowers and she touches his 
cheeks with rose leaves, the Christian symbol of charity, 
divine love, martyrdom, and motherhood. It is a single rose 
which Ruth gives her child as a token of farewell. 

Water images in the novel reflect Ruth's innocence 
during her happy period in Wales and suggest the stormy 
LUCUneG OL her, Lite: 


The watertall was mMacgniticent...she longed to extend per 
walk to the other side of the stream, so she sought the step- 
ping-stones, the usual crossing-place, which were over shadowed 
by trées....The waters ran high and rapidly, as busy as life, 
between the pieces of grey rock; but Ruth had no fear, and 
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went lightly and steadily on. About the middle, however, 
there awasgda squeat egapi.4-Ruthehesitated for <agnoment before 
taking it. (Rk, 66) 
in this scene, Ruth first meets Mro Benson, and im accepting 
his assistance in crossing the stream, her future dependency 
on him is projected: "The water is very rapid; will you 
twaketny and. sPerhaps 1 canshelp: you (Rk, 6/) 2 In vhs 
Scarlet Letter, Pearl refuses to cross the brook at her 
mother's direction because Dimmesdale -- who lives with 
Chillingworth in the same house "so that every ebb and flow 
of jthe minister's life-tide might pass under the eye of his 
anxious and attached physician" (ScL, 91-92) -- is with her. 
Pearl prerers to be set Japart “irom, them by —cnesbrook, a 
boundary between two worlds. And it is in this brook that 
Pearl washes away Dimmesdale's unwanted kiss from her fore- 
head, rejecting him. She crosses to the other side of the 
brook only when her mother DinsSwehcmscanler A.topner dress 
and thereby restores the circumstances of their previous 
relationship. 

In her most troubled periods, Ruth's emotional 
state and the depression of the situation are intensified 
by complementing signs in the weather. A wild storm reintro- 
duces Mr. Bellingham at Abermouth, blast-driven rain accom- 
panies Ruth's tormented night vigil after seeing Bellingham 
again, it rains heavily as Ruth leaves chapel and Bellingham 
tries to intrude upon her, the moaning of waves lends itself 
to their sorrowful encotinter on the moors. In The Searlet 


Letter, Pearl shares with “the sea ite indifference, ats 
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amorality. Sea and child shift and change, sparkle and dim, 
soothe and agitate. As transient and transparent as the sea 
tga in ner moods is Pearl, an urecnin dressedmain sea raiments, 
as she chases a bird, "scampering after it with winged foot-— 
steps,! whieh as “as wild as the sea—breeze, or as wild as 
Pearl herselé" (ScL, 128). 

When Mr. Bradshaw condemns Ruth as a deceitful 
Sinner she realizes: 

Teswas Of No Use; no quiet, “annocent life —-— no profound 
Silence, even to her own heart, as to the Past; the old 
offence could never be drowned in the Deep; but thus, when 
all was calm on the great, broad, sunny sea, it rose to the 


surface, and faced her with its unclosed eyes and its 
ghastly countenance. (R, 333) 


Before Hester realizes that she cannot escape an inevitable 
doom, she haughtaly contemplates: her release from those who 
stare at the mark of her shame and thinks that the “myster- 
ious ocean will quench and hide for ever the symbol which 
ye have caused to burn upon her bosom" (ScL, 161). Hester's 
cottage was on a shore "looking across a basin of the sea 
atv tne torest—covered hills, towards the west" (ScL, 61). 
And Hester, like Ruth, must survive the tumultuous current 
in life and face the conflicts to be met with in the moral 
wilderness. 

These several similarities in Ruth and The Scarlet 
Letter suggest that Mrs. Gaskell might have absorbed some of 
the heavily figurative language of Hawthorne. Certainly 
Ruch is singular among Mrs. Gaskell’s novels in its artistic 


imagery and delicate tone which develops from it. Hawthorne 
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identified The Scarlet Letter as a romance "Not because it 
is an idealization but because its vision turns inward upon 
the mysterious realities of the human aroun sites TVs Mrs: 


Gaskell's interest in the mysterious realities of the human 


SOUL “which is the “core of her novel Ruth. 


Pe-Varitous pointe in the novel, Ruth@as presented 
as a snow-white innocent of saintly demeanor; at other times, 
she 1s presented as one who truly understands the nature of 
her actions, judges herself to have committed a 'wrong,' and 
SQnsequentlLy Views Nerselivas a Sinner mequired to inmake 
retribution. This confusion in the nature of her character 
ana tne imterprecation of her behavior are major flaws in 
the novel. which make 1t impossible to understand the inten- 
tlon of the characterization. Does Ruch go £rom sinner: to 
Saint Or Cromusaink CoO sinner, or is she an innocent whose 
love and conscience have been betrayed? This confusion in 
the novelist's attitude towards the central character makes 
Tewimposeible to, judge, if Ruth as a static or a dynamic 
characcer. 

But there is a moment in her drama when Ruth mag- 
nificently proves her personal worth. At this high point in 
the novel’; Mrs. Gaskell achieves a subtle study of the rea- 
sons’ tor the ‘fall of a woman, her attempts to overcome con- 
tinued temptations, and the reasons why a victory over them 
Gan be achieved. This struggle and triumph are crystallized 


in the scene in which Ruth and Mr. Bellingham confront each 
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other after many years in a meeting on the sands. 

Ruth's soul's conflict is reflected in the sea 
imagery: 
The tide had turned; the waves were slowly receding, as if 
ToLhy Oo lose the holdithey had. soi lately, and with such 
swift bounds, gained on the yellow sands. The eternal moan 
they have made since the world began filled the ear, broken 
only by the skirl of the grey sea-birds as they alighted in 
Groups on the edge of the waters, or as they rose up with 
Chete Weaslbea, Dadlancing Morton, and Ene sunmlieie caugne 
their white breasts. (R, 292) 
Then, Ruth sees her lover. Terrifed, she responds to his 
questions. She admits her first love for him, but she coldly 
stares that she wants nothing more to do with him. Her soul 
Leecoumented.in tes exposure FO CeMmpterl on ist eace ric 
shore "which the receding tide was leaving every moment barer 
and more bare, and the posts they [the fishermen's nets ] were 
fastened to [were ] blackly Uprising above the waters” (R, 
co Dieeebucenutiin Ss yDast) Sit cel ing sand explear lOnesuppoOrc une 
in her trial and she now rejects Bellingham's love and mar- 
PiEageuproposcal., Her comprehension of nis Character supports 
her decision: 
ML could never love you again. All you have Said and done 
since you came with Mr. Bradshaw to Abermouth first has only 
made me wonder how I ever could have loved you. We are very 
faredparts. The time that tas prossed “down my Pires iaike 
brands of hot iron, and scarred me for ever, has been nothing 
to you. You have talked of it with no sound of moaning in 
Your Voice =—= flo shadow over the brightness of your faces it 
Pas tlectt mo cence of Sin On your “conscience, while merle 
haunts and haunts; and yet I might plead that I was an ignor- 


ano chela = Only 2 willl for, plead anyening, tor “Cod Kiiows 
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Her final rejection of Bellingham is also based on her love 


for Leonard: she would never allow Bellingham to have any- 
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thing to do with the child who has been her redemption and 
is her joy. 

THES scene suggests!) that Ruth's difficult decision 
has been arrived at with only her own and Leonard's interests 
in mind. She appears confident in her judgment and detached 
in her appraisal of her past love for Bellingham. In itself 
oie scene of decision and action would earn recognition and 
praise as an unprecedented dramatization of the triumph of 
the fallen woman. But Mrs. Gaskell's insight into such a 
character continues to be expressed, and the sad, lonely, 
suffering of a woman is poignantly revealed. 

When Bellingham leaves, angry and mortified, Ruth 
MOVES aways UNstecadily and stunned, , exhausted) by =the conftlict, 
Sad it is to see her struggling to rouse herself from her 
COL oCh per sotaneling sat. ls yoourea li zegt hat there: tone isi beihg 


made so that she may see him once more in the distance; 


Date tLe stele LO. heat sneruelove regrets: 


Onli td had not. spoken somangrily to him —— the last 
things I said were so bitter -- so reproachful! -- and I 
shall never, never see him again!' (R, 301) 


Love has been the cause of Ruth's destruction. But 
because love for Bellingham in some way still lives in her, 
its presence shows the sincerity of her first encounters with 
him, the reasons for seduction, the pain of his betrayal, the 
torment of her personal life without him, and the strength of 
the temptation to feel his love once again. But Ruth has 
denico mim tor the love of God and for the sake of her child. 


Mrs. Gaskell shows that Ruth's redemption through these 
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forces is a triumph over an evil which appears so much as a 
good. 

Mies. caoskel ls, appreciation of the good-1n-evil 
aspect inherent Ini the situation of the fallen woman is the 
quality which enables her to render the essential pathos of 
an unwed mother's story. Although claims cannot be made 
For sche; total plausibility of the story, which 1s hampered 
by the conventions of the times and inconsistencies in 
characterization, Mrs. Gaskell's grasp of the essence of 
“such a Character and situation is certainly a singular 
achievement. Her liberal moral convictions and her courage 
in exposing them to the public -- a segment of which vio- 
lently protested the novel's theme -- can best be illus- 
traced by comparing her treatment of this theme with that 
SeeaOnesoL set econtemporanies, 

in the Heart, Of Midlothian, published in Lole, 
Scott had told the story of Effie Deans who was condemned 
by her father as "the vile harlot that) has disgraced the 
blood of an honest man." °° Scott does not sympathize with 
her. To be sure that the moral of her tale is not missed, 
Scott added a final paragraph to the novel which emphasized 
that. the tale was written to show that guilt can never con— 
fer réal happiness, that the evil consequences of a crime 
live-on, and that the paths of virtue are those ot pleasure 
and peace. > 

Dickens' several characterizations of the fallen 


woman are superficial. Philip Collins believes that Dickens 
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was not much interested in character change because he did 
HOGsotnond lye believe’ i ti happened: em fact./ hew'hasiine: con- 
sistent or thought-out view on these issues of free-will 
and determinism and moral responsibility; he alters the 
focus, according to the exigencies of his novel and his own 


Tees Although Dickens was as informed as Mrs. 


prejudices: 
Geren about the problem of the fallen woman, Dickens 
shows an "unwillingness to express the whole truth (as he 
knew. 2b) ean his ieee Actually, Dickens' observa- 
tions reflect the clichés of his times. 

Inthe Preface: to the Third, Fditionso£, OLiver 
Twist (1841), Dickens argues that his subject matter is 
within "the noble range of English literature" established 
by Fielding, Defoe, Goldsmith, Smollett, Richardson, and 
Mackenzie.) «They, (too, dealt) with the: "“scumpandsrefuse:of 
thes land." «He vwmaintains thatawhis» portrayal: of London's 
poor and London's thieves, and the prostitute Nancy, is 
further justified because it shows the best and worst sides 
of human nature, which the world does not always admit. But 
Nencyeds) disappointing inwher characterizatdon -eshe sas a 
type of the fallen woman; she is and always will be an out- 
cast. Her death is demanded by the narrow convictions of 
the times which allowed death, exile, and sometimes marriage 
as the only releases from the state of the fallen. In David 
Copperfield (1850), the lost woman Martha Endell is againa 


type character, but since, she,.does assist. in a»good effort 


she is assigned the least severe punishment, marriage. But 
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Little Em'ly, the once beautiful, drooping, sentimental 
heroine, now pathetic in her explanation of her seduction 
by Steerforth: “he used all his power to deceive me, and 
that I believed him, trusted him, and loved him,"°* is ex- 
iled from those she loves, punished with a life of remorse. 
In Bleak House (1853), Dickens again draws a character type 
of ‘the fallen woman in Lady Dedlock who is shut off from 
life by the memory of her sin and who finds her release 
from suffering only in death. 

In "Adam Bede (1859), Eliot skillfully builds a 
portrait of Hetty Sorrel whose infatuation leads to her iso- 
Pabion -and=cestruction. “EIMOtCUS Ss lowrrevelacion of Herry*s 
eharacter and motivation are more fully realized than Mrs. 
Gaskell 's ef "Rubi =RUt Hetty s*brittle character, hysteri— 
Galiebehavior, and brutal déed are snot calculseted to inspire 
sympathy, altnough the perceptive characterization of Heuty 
Makes il "possible to empathize with Ner pitiful fates vAlso, 
tnetaction Weading “to the resolution of Hetty ’s Pate srs icon-— 
cbaved, eand@ Hetty 1s punished in the conventional way. “in 
The Mill on the Floss (1860), Maggie Tulliver tries to ex- 
piate her personal sense of guilt by accepting the conse- 
quences or ner factions. “Ironically, she gives” herselt up 
only Votdiscover" that the Society in which ‘she lives is “no 
longer concerned with moral guilt. In the novel Felix 
Holt, Radical (1866), Eliot studies the consequences of 
evil as they finally befall an adulterous woman whose sin 


has been hidden for many years. Mrs. Transome’s horror at 
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her physical aging suggests a parallel with the horror of 
the decay in her moral nature. 

Tvorliope Ss Prerace to lhe Vicar of Bul thanpton 
(1870) attempts to explain his intention in having chosen a 
"castaway" as a character. He maintains that such a choice 
is justified because showing the misery and intense horror 
By: such a position might serve as a lesson to a tempted 
woman. “In-his Autobrography, Lrollope™ says that’ "LiL = could 
NOeevenCUre "toy makesthis female the heroine or My=sroLry. 
He believed that "to have made her a heroine at all would 
have been directly opposed to my purpose[:]...exciting not 
only pity but Sympathy for a fallen woman; and of raising a 
feeling of forgiveness for such in the minds of other 
worer es How courageous was Mrs. Gaskell's venture in 
Tos52 “bike her, Trollope understands thar the @rallen woman 
needs practical help -as well“as*spiritual advice tit she its 
to be rehabilitated. The essentials of the problem are 
rerlectea "in the Vicars Sensitive Understanding Of Carry 
Beare les pos Lt lon: 
He chougnit Lor a moment that Nneswould tell nerethiacrene Lord 
loved her; but there was something human at his heart, some- 
thing perhaps too human, which made him feel that were he 
down low upon the ground, some love that was nearer to him, 
some love that was more easily intelligible, which had been 
more palpably felt, would in his frailty and his wickedness 


be of more immediate avail to him than the love even of the 
bord. God.2o 


in the stoLby Of Rit sire Gaskell deals ween une 
problem of sexual transgression in Victorian society. She 


successfully presents the fallen woman in a sympathetic light, 
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suggests the possibility of her re-acceptance by the com- 
munity, reveals a respect for) the dignity of each Auman being, 
and makes a clear condemnation of the double standard of Vic- 
torian morality. Since I believe that Mrs. Gaskell's 
beljier sine bpelick that,theyandividual. as the arbiters of 
his conscience and that his conscience is the vehicle through 
which he interprets the established moral code -- is evident 
ime her novel S,—.an. expression of ber vision, of “li fe. should be 
demonstrable. ins Ruths 

Pics (ee Ss demonstrated inether novel, as) has been 
shown, in particular reference to the characters, Mr. Benson 
and Mes Farquhar. Both men are able to judge Ruth, not in 
relation to the values established by their “society, but, in 
a private way -~.in. relation to the situation, the circum— 
Seances, anda Ene individual. The final acceptance of Ruths 
WOrLI AS an andivicual by Saliy, Paith, and Jemima 11Jus— 
trates Mrs. Gaskell's further intention in the novel -- 
to make Victorian women..aware of their responsibilities in 
understanding and helping the fallen woman. In the accept- 
ance of RUubh.asea person valuable in; herselt by the, com- 
Muntevyeadtwthe.end: of the novel, Mrs. Gaskell sbultalis her 
incention Of ShOwilnge that there-2s Aspossibidaty,ots the 
Pe-inteqratdonsole tne OukCaste ani society... dn herednter— 
pretation: ote the. character, type,ole the fallen woman, Mrs. 
Gaskei dl reveals.a, Singularly positive attitude towards the 
amelioration of the problems connected with the sexual trans- 


gressor ofatne, Victoraanecoderot mMoraliuy. 
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Ones o£ Mrs.) Gaskell lus; contributions to the novel 
iM Tiewarear Ore characterization,is her distinctive: dnter— 
pretations of men and women who are searching for the proof 
Of sthe validity of the moral codes by which they direct 
themselves. She is innovative in her treatment of some of 
ene Gstabitsehed literary character types in fiction by show— 
cine them as selit—evaluating beings existing ina fictional 
framework, LUNCELOning in Ehe contemporary setting anewhich 
they are placed, and demonstrating the values which reflect 


her belic£ ain what 1s important and valuable in dite. 


imetne following part of this ‘section, 1 discuss 
Mes. Gaskedi s, antroduction, into whe novel olLs individualized 
Contemporary. character types whombelongd togspecitac social 
groups -- the industrialist, the working man, and the middle- 


class woman. 


THReroduction wor 
Contemporary Character Types into the. Novel 
The fictional representations of the industrialist 
by English novelists -- previous to Mrs. Gaskell's innova- 
Pioneceee are Caricatures, of Stock representations Of Eneir 
type, or unsuccessful characterizations because of the 
Novelists failure to Understand the type of character he 


WMasmoenyind tO, cCreale. 


To talk of the industrial tradition is to mean a handtul 
of. novels written, primarily in the. fourth, and fifth, decades 
of the nineteenth century. The earliest is Harriet Martineau's 
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AyManchesterecthike, (1832) .9 This is followed. by Mrs Trollope's 
Michael Armstrong (1839-40); Helen Fleetwood (1839-40) by 
‘Gharlotte Ebizabeth' [Mrs Tonnal;. Disraeli's Coningsby (1844) 


and Sybil (1845); Mrs Gaskell's Mary Barton (1848) and North 
and poGWehin O55) + a .and yDickens’.sJherd Times. (1054)... There the 


tradition virtually ends until the twentieth century. — 
In none of these novels except Mary Barton and North and 
pOULI Eau bhere ta Characterization of the industrialis:, waiven 
shows him as both a man of industry and a human being who has 
the right to demand sympathy and understanding in the judg- 
ment of his behavior in these roles. The characterization 
COLT ENesandustrialtst Harry Carson, “ino Mrs sy Gackell ss first 
novel sito Babton 1S an “innovation on aconvemporanry, social 
enaracter type. . 

The several scenes which ere devoted to the devel— 
Opment of Carson as a character are most successful in show-— 
ing the industrialist from the inside by means of relating 
Bineeto is taemily and by showing the values Ne endorses. The 
Geschipelon ol his home, revealseMrs « Gaskellvs Nnesittancy on 
agCQuUL nC amt attitude cowards ilies use Of wealth: “Mr Carson ls 
Wasee GoOoa Mouse, and ELurnished with disregard to expense... 
in adaitton to lavish expenditure, there was much taste Shown, 
and many articles chosen for thelr beauty and elegance 
adorned his rooms" (MB, 74). The description of Carson in 
the breakfast scene with his son and daughter again shows the 
novelist's indecision in formulating an attitude towards the 
man himself: "The father was a prepossessing-looking old 
man; perhaps self-indulgent you might guess" (MB, 76). But 


the narrator's hesitant, unsupported accusation is overpowered 
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in the following scene in which Carson's daughter, Amy, 
through her coaxing and playful caressing, reveals Carson 

as "a tender, Toving father. This image is reinforced in 

the home scene in which the news of his son's death is 
announced into the midst of a pleasantly passing time of 
bereure before dinners “When Mr. Carson came in they ali. 
drew back and looked at him with the reverence due to sor- 
row. He went forward and gazed long and fondly on the 
calm, dead face; then he bent down and kissed the lips yet 
crimson with life“ (MB, 241). Carson admits his wretched 
aqnguren at the Voss of his Son who 1s “out of hearing Of 

all loving words" to John Barton, the murderer. But even 
theughi ciris* beloved child is dead, the old man Carson can- 
not condemn his son's murderer, for “something of pity would 
Steg etre fOr thes poor, Wasted skeleton Olea Mal, che isitlclen 
creature, who had told him of his sin, and implored his par- 
donvenat, ivgnt. (MB, 429)" 

There is some information in the novel which 
defines Carson as an industrialist. He is a self-made man; 
however, Carson has lost the personal contact with his 
workers which would enable him to appreciate more fully their 
Dpesition. Carson 1s pleased that his factory equipped with 
Ol0 Machines burns down during @ Slack period! and the 
"weekly drain of wages given for labour, useless in the 
present state of the market, was stopped" (MB, 63). He 
enjoys the leisure of this period while he is unaware of the 


fact that there are "homes of those to whom leisure was a 
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curse" (MB, 63). Carson does not understand the conditions 
OL Cie workers=and their sutteringss he is i19gnerant of vand 
insensitive to their need to have dignity and purpose in 
their existence. Only through Carson's Adentity of nis man= 
hood with that of John Barton does he recognize that both 
masters and men are brothers in suffering and that only in 
attempting to understand each other's positions can any har- 
mony possibly be achieved. Carson transfers this knowledge 
gained from experience in his personal lite to his rolevas 
industrial master. In a discussion with the worker Job 
heigh, it as Carson, trying to: understand the worker's view— 
poine —-' atid it 4s admitted that his sudden sensitivity. to 
the working man's problems is inadequately prepared for -- 
who makes a statement recognizing the moral independence of | 
each human being which must be recognized by every other 
human being. This is the first statement of a concept which 
becomes a running thematic thread in Mrs. Gaskell's novels: 
'T can see the view you take of things from the place where 
you stand. I can remember that, when the time comes for 
FuaGiaC your sha n't thinkeany longer, doesvhe vaca right 
Cm iy Wwwews Tor a ethingd,. "bub, tdoesthe ract isightionkhis owns 
(MB, 450) 

Mrs. Gaskell's concern with showing Carson's nature 
as a human being rather than emphasizing his role in industry 
ie crerlected in the lack of emphasis on tne development of 
the industrialist aspect of character. And this is a flaw 
mn ner Characterization. But D think that it ts also Tair to 


say that Mrs. Gaskell‘'s characterization of the industrialist 


46 successful if measured against the intent of the novelist, 
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for I believe that Mrs. Gaskell intended to show that the 
industrialists were human beings, subject to suffering and 
pleasure, in much the same way as working men. In estab- 
lishing a recognition of the bond of humanity between masters 
and men, Mrs. Gaskell is then able to present her theme for 
the solution of social ills -- a sincere working on the part 
Of each class to understand the other, based on the belief 
that the individual has the right to determine his actions 
ade cic ecucys LO accept Wesponsloim 1ty for hinselite, = on 
aeCntevengd “clits presentation of the “industrvalvst as bothnea 
man and an industrial figure, Mrs. Gaskell sees the indus- 
trialist in new terms, and in so doing ati contributes a 
new interpretation of a type of character to the novel. 

A more complete and mature presentation of the 
industrialist side of the character John Thornton is 
achieved in Mrs. Gaskell's later novel, North and South. 

In this characterization, the character of the man iniluences 
therenaracter of ‘the man -of Andustry.- Tt is recognized) that 
the private man is distinct from the PubLIUCc e mMan;y* DUG that 1c 
is in achieving the proper balance between the man and the 
industrialist that the individual is able to achieve most 
successfully his total self-development and to function as 
both a man ana a master. In the comprehension ot this dual 
fonction the: industrialist is) most. criective in determining 
his own interests as well as giving due consideration to the 


interests of his workers. 


Thornton states his beliefs about industrial life, 
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ther role and needs of the employer, and the position of the 
workere@and, junithe course of, the, action, his. vision, of) the 
relations between masters and men is definitely broadened 
by his experiences, 

Diner zest) for, living andthe excitement of the 
chal lenge and opportunity which are. characteristic, of. the 
eee city are endorsed by Thornton: 


mie wont derivethars Liameproudsof belonging £o,ay towns —. Or 
perhaps I should rather say a district -- the necessities 

Sthw wocn Un VenDinithetor such erendeur, of conception. 4. i.would 
rather be a.man toiling, suffering -- nay, failing and suc- 
eesslessy-—inere;, than dead aldull prosperous: dite. in fhe 
old worn Grooves of what, you call more aristocratic society 
down in the South, with their slow days of careless ease, 
One may be clogged with honey and unable to ruse and fly.’ 
(NS, 93) } | 

Phorm vonwapbures! thes excitement) offs the age Pande he problens 
pine Smith i perie 

'The whole machinery -- I don't mean the wood and iron 
machinery now -- of the cotton trade is so new that it is no 
wonder if Gitedoes not’ work weld’ in) every part all. at. once. 
Seventy years ago what was it? And now what is it not? Raw, 
crude materials came together; men of the same level, as 
regarded education and station, took suddenly the different 
positions of masters and men, owing to the mother-wit, as 
regarded opportunities and probabilities, which distinguished 
some, and made them far-seeing as to what great future lay 


concealed in that rude model of Sir Richard Arkwright's.' 
(NS, 95) 


Admitting that in the early days of manufacturing 
the: manufacturers were dizzy with. power and were tyrants, 
Thorntomdeels that with the continued, growth of industny, 
"there were more factories, more masters; more men were 
wanted. The power of masters and men became more evenly 
balanced; and now the battle is pretty fairly waged between 


us" (NS, 96). However, this latter declaration, which is 
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signitdcanteterthe understanding SE Thornton's position, “is 
left unexplained by him. “In his! arguments against Parlia- 
Mentany! Intertereice: in=manuracturing artairs, he states 
that such interference in the form of laws made by those who 
do noteunderstand the new industry is ineffective: “ail 
laws which depend for their enforcement upon informers and 
fines, become inert from the odiousness of the machinery" 
(Ns—994)o “Thornton demands; ™ .gtqive me’ a constitutional 
monarchy in our present state of morals and intelligence. 
In our infancy we require a wise despotism to govern us" 
(NS, 140); and he declares that "We hate to have laws made 
for us at a distance. We wish people would allow us to 
right ourselves, instead of continually meddling, with their 
imperfect legislation. We stand up for self-government, and 
epposetcentralization" (NS, 398) . 

Thornton believes that all men who raise themselves 
Gun Ga theistrict category ot -worker to some position of 
management reflect "one of the great beauties of our system, 
that a working-man may raise himself into the power and 
position of a master by his own exertions and behaviour" (NS, 
S6)F. wrbub his ttheory of seli-help in relation” to the workers 
does not recognize -- as it did in relation to the distinc- 
tion among the men who fought to become masters -- that there 
are basic differences in talents among men. Thornton expres- 
eseethe industrialist soview “of veducations “workers “only 
need to read and write. He uses his own boyhood as an 


example, when he, like others, was "too busy to think about 
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any dead people, with the living pressing alongside of one, 
neck (eo, neckjsinethe struggle fominnead’ (NS; s98)eoe se bornten 
does not seem to realize that his present re-interest in clas- 
sical fsbudvesistems«fromethe fackwehati ihe “had the rudiments 
Of a good) education j...jijyou do moticome to; it: Homer], as.an 
unknown book; you have read it before, and are only recalling 
Sati Ola ‘kKnowledge') (NS, 98)°> “Initially, ‘Thornton fails to 
recognize that the respect and desire for education must be 
tneulcaved im the workers, and that they have the right to 
demand “Ene #opponeunity to ‘be educated, nm botn practical land 
artistic areas. 

As an industrialist, Thornton Knows how he wants 
Go dreece his “activities. He’ rs determined to carry “through 
his plans, made with what he believes: to berigne rmtention 
andaGooduwills “He is committed to the philosophy fom the 
HoObCi se we do nol TOGK Upon LuLe-as a Timer lor senjoyment, 
DuiGedeva cine tor cCctlonm and eGxertilon, Our glory ana ouLT 
beauty arise out of our inward strength, which makes us 
victorious over material resistance, and over greater diffi- 
CUlties. seLLh™ (NS, 398). His attitude "towards the pdst “as 
one which distinguishes the thinking of the academic world 
from the industrial: 
Fre is fine when the study of the past “leads to~a prophecy 
of the future. But to men groping in new circumstances, it 
would be finer if the words of experience could direct us 
how to act in what concerns us most intimately and immed- 
jately; which is full of diftticulties that must be encoun= 
tered; and upon the mode in whiten they are met. and "con— 
quered -- not merely pushed aside for the time -- depends 


our future. Out of the wisdom of the past, help us over the 
present.' (NS, 398-399) 
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Even though he may be adamant in his decisions per- 
Udiming EGREne Operacionsel histmll1 Vand the direction of his 
workers, the factory men understand that he will always put 
up a fair fight, and so they respect him: 
IDE ByoVMever "see aibuliidoge) iSet ‘acbulidod ‘en hind— 


legs, and dress him up in coat and breeches, and yo'n just 
getren wohn (finornton. ! 


icc lee sO Fhornton Get Mold on a notion. anc hewitt 
SUCC Lo wit ike a bulldogs (yo mugen pul Lindi away cowie oc 
PEren orn ere he'd leave go. He's worth Eidghting wi'; 1s 
Joanne thornton (NS; 1159) 
And, “among his fellows, there was no uncertainity as to his 
position. He was regarded by them as a man of great force 
of character; of power in many ways. There was no need to 
Ssepuggles fon their respect. He had 1). andahe knew eit (Ns; 
Poe 

In his discussions regarding the strike, Thornton 

States that' he feels that the employer has every right to do 
as he wishes without being obliged to tell the reasons for 
his behavior; he also feels that "the time is not come for 
the hands to have any independent action during business 
hours" (NS, 142), and that the masters do not have the right 
tO ANeertere, in the workers* andependent life outside the 
mills. Thornton considers the strike a folly of the workers 
and would like to see the combination laws in force. When 
he states that 
(Tt is too bad to find out that, fools —~-= agnorant, and way— 
Wara Wen Like these —- Just by uniting their weak silly 
heads. are to rule over the fortunes of those who bring all 
the wisdom that knowledge and experience, and often painful 


troudne atid anxiety, can give. The next thang will be. —— 
indeed, we're all but come to it now -- that we shall have 
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to go and ask -—- stand hat in hand -- and humbly ask the 
secretary of the Spinners’ Unian to be so kind*as fo furnish 
US eWiCh) Tabour at their own price’ (NS, 170-171); 


Newindieates mis distrust of thewWnion and. his misunderstand— 
ing of the workers' aims. AS an industrialist who wants to 
direce his own affairs without explaining his’ actions, 
Thornton's statement reflects a fear of the power of organ- 
none Tabos, and Hus desire to discredit its right to. exist 
is reflected in the mocking tone of his statement, created 
by exaggerated vocabulary and situation aimed to gain sym- 
pathy for the underdog, the industrialist. This belief is 
modified through the effects of the strike and his personal 
contacts with the worker Higgins, and with Margaret Hale. 
At the conclusion of the novel, Thornton recog- 
nizes the need for a deeper understanding and closer rela- 
tions between masters and men. He aims to effect this end 
through experimental plans involving team work between 


them: 


'Tjohavevarvivea at. the conviction that no mere ansti tutions, 
however wise, and however much thought may have been required 
to organise and arrange them, can attach class to class as 
they should be attached, unless the working out of such insti- 
Luu ronssbaings. the andividuals of the difterent classes, 2nto 
Accuc) pemsoial. contact... Suc intercourse 1s Ehesgvery. breath 
Obi fev Noye'o Lo) 


Thornton does not expect Utopian results from this attempt at 
harmony between masters and men, but he does believe that 
greater understanding and sympathy will at least lead to an 
alleviation of the intensity of the problems: 

‘My utmost expectation only goes so far as this -- that they 


may render strikes not the bitter, venomous sources of hatred 
they have hitherto been....A more hopeful man might imagine 
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that a closer and more genial intercourse between classes 
might do away with strikes. But I am not a hopeful man.' 
(NS, 516) 

Thornton recognizes that conflicts will arise 
between men. But he also learns rae invaluable lesson: all 
men are human beings who are unique in themselves and who 
are responsible to themselves for performing their duty as 
they see it. Thornton achieves a view of life which acknow- 
ledges that only through sympathy and understanding and 
respect for each individual may harmony among men possibly 
be achieved. Mrs. Gaskell's vital, credible characterization 
of Thornton as an industrial master is a contribution in por- 
traiture to the English novel, and the vision of life 
Thornton adopts demonstrates the viewpoint of the novelist 
as expressed in her work. 

The tack that this character who ase ’an) industrialist 
in mid-Victorian England is also an admirable man makes him 
ancistincctive character inthe f2tceion Of this) period. 7 in 
Pace, wcClenpuimeaby aspect. OL 1 MOEntOn S Chavecten 1 oetuat une 
tepeirst and foremost a ‘“man.' Opposing Margaret's term of 
Whaise, “Gentlemdn,' Thornton states that YA man is to me za 
higher and a completer being than a gentleman." “Ll take it 
that ‘gentleman' is a term that only describes a person in 
relation to others; but when we speak of him as 'a man,' we 
consider him not merely with regard to his fellow-men, but 
in relation to himself == to lite —— to time -— Co eternity" 
(NS; 194)". 


Thornton is Lair and just to his fteilow-men. Al-= 
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though he is jealous of Lennox and Bell because of their 
close association with Margaret, he accepts their right to 
hol@ posttions of respect “and appreciation with her. “During 
the time that Thornton believes Margaret to have been seen 
with a lover in a lonely rendezvous, he respects her secret 
even though he questions her wisdom; he feels that "the 
woman whom he had once loved should be kept from shame" 

(NS, 332). -He fully respects the right of the workers to 
live “independent lives after their contracts for daily work 
have been fulfilled, and he strongly states that they should 
COnGinue! to) expect ‘this’ rights “He would himself in “no way 
Golerare ranother ss intruston upon hts ridnts to treedom or 
acc lom and) choice tor which he "accepts responsi b1iIi1cy-. 

As an individual, Thornton is a highly admirable 
character.’ His tender side is evident in his loving care of 
hus? mounervand “doing his best towguide *and@procect his 
srster Planny. = His paying off his: father's debts “and working 
his®wey wp to become the owner ‘of a Tactory testify to his 
duscio vine = patent1on, Minteliamoence, and “control, “Hist iove 
formMargaret shows ‘a! soft) and tender ‘nature “capable of “intense 
passion and devotion: he willingly gives himself up to his 
passion but never loses his reason in determining his behavior. 
The hurt he suffers when Margaret is apparently indifferent 
to him, rejects him, and leaves him is particularly ampres— 
sive, because throughout their relationship he continues to 
think of her welfLare rather than nis own. He 15 particularly 


admirable in his ability to describe his love for Margaret 
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and yet more admirable in the self-discipline which enables 
him to hold back its expression and to direct himself away 
from self-pity into a constant awareness of others' needs 
over his own. One of his LOPUMpis: Of Cnavaclem ues ilesquLlec 
acceptance of the money which Margaret offers to him so 
that ne may again direct his*mili;) this man of great pride 
has the greater gifts of wisdom and humility. In self- 
Knowledge he has dained the wisdom of Vite: ~the®abiiaity to 
see things in their proper perspective, to see through 
Ofer Ss Cyes and Nol, JUuSe one Ss own. “The total portraltict 
Thornton is permeated with the virtues of understanding and 
sympathy. All his actions are directed to the fulfillment 
GE the beste in his nature in relation to his’ fel low-man and 
measured in the light of their completing his goals which 
aresecstablished in terms of their final ends.) At the end of 
Hismiatewas sa master he finds himselfabroken 10 cpirit and 
he compares his position with that of the successtul Lennox: 
iMappy and fortunate in alleaeman cares for, newdces not 
understand what it is to find oneself no longer young -- yet 
tnrown back to the Starting—pointswhich requires, the hoperul 
energy of youth --— to feel one half of life gone, and nothing 
done -- nothing remaining of wasted opportunity but the 
Pitter recollection that thas? been.' (NS; 2518) 

Butetthe yvinopaehy Thornton's wpcsution elicits nevensturns to 
pityeibecause’ hesfulfills his nature in his strength of charac-— 
ters andhe- redirects. his activity even though the effort 
demanded is great and success is not guaranteed. John 
Thornton is a fine man, but his being one is not surprising 


since it vas: Mrs.) Gaskell s intention to create himas: such: 
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Eve got to when... Mr thornton cough. to: bev ceveloping 
himself -- and Mr Hale ought to die -- and if I could get 
Over this Next plece T icould swim througn the London, 11te 
beautifully into the sunset-glory of the last scene. But 
hitherto Thornton is good; and I'm afraid of a touch mar- 
ring him; and I want to keep his character consistent 
with itself, and large and strong and tender, and yet a 
Masten, Wihat samy next puzzle. slam enough onsnot to 
hurry; and yet I don't know 12h waiting and thinking will 
bring any new ideas about him.2 
In the successful creation of this man whose character is 
"large and strong and tender" as an industrial master, Mrs. 
Gaskell contributes a distinctive characterization of the 


industrial man to the novel. 


The industrial age forged out of its strong influ- 
ences and demands the industrial woman. Formidable in ap- 
pearance, #strong 1n (convictions, ,adecerninea ineacteion, Mrs. 
PnoEnlLOmerieNgrer i vand  oOUt ne PeprcocehesrOne Ore ctiewLiIrsc 
literary portraits of the woman associated with modern indus- 
toy wwhovreblects the influences of “hervparticular time on 
her character and personality and who stands behind the man 
Of Industry. 

Mrs. Thornton vthrives sin hurrted, busy, dynamic 
Milton. She is intensely proud of the crowded manufacturing 
Cityeemshe (sees beauty in its factories and “magnitacent 
warehouses." Economical, careful, industrious, sensible, 
Mrs. Thornton displays the faith in self-help and progress 
characteristic of the commerical classes in the industrial 
age. She calculates. the valtie Of an cbject by its uti-— 

Tare Even though=her home is situated so Chat “the bald 


ugliness of the look-out [from the drawing-room] into the 
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great mill yard, where wide folding gates were thrown open 
for the admission of carriages" is apparent to other people, 
who are disturbed by the fact that the "mill loomed high on 
the left-hand side of the windows, casting a shadow down 
fSromeltsemany Storeys™ (NS; > 189-190) 7 ems eThonnton dees net 
Leelrtnat such@arlocation@is@unpleasant: 

'T am not become so fine as to desire to forget the source 
of my son's wealth and power. Besides, there is not such 
another factory in Milton. One room alone is two hundred 
and twenty square yards.' (NS, 190) 

The noises and smells connected with the factory do not dis- 
Pine ner abpecause, “LE thank of it at, ali. et sconnectl te wath 
my son, and feel how all belongs to him, and that his is the 
head that directs it'' (NS, 190). 

Her haughtiness and pride find their source in her 
belief that she, in herself and through her son, represents 
the achieved goal of the age -— material success. Her 
Phi losopny ac one: of place; she belteves that 2teshould be 
enough for her son to have only one desire "and to bring all 
Rhe vpurpose. ot Gis lite to bear on the, fulfillment of that... 
To hold and maintain a high, honourable place among the mer-— 
chants of his country -- the men of ae town’ #(NS 32-133). 
She condemns the workers who feel that they have a right to 
strike as "a pack of ungrateful hounds" who "want to be 
masters, and make the masters into slaves on their own ground" 
(NS, 135). She has no inhibiting fears of workers, strikes, 
insults or harm, and she believes that courage and fortitude 


must be characteristics of a woman who supports a leader in 
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LnOUsSEry. “Mess Thornton is totally bound to8and restricted 
by the values and standards of the utilitarian viewpoint of 
Ghe -tAdustriabristeiclasss 

Socially, Mrs. Thornton represents the woman whose 
place and her interpretation of it are determined by material 
progress. Maternally, she portrays the universal mother 
Weaiousie guarding her ‘son. ‘Her initval unprovoked attack 
against Margaret Hale, who she assumes will naturally try 
to win her prize son, shows her as an unreasonably over-pro- 
Bective =mocner,; out her battie: to protect her son from being 
harmed in any way by his involvement with Margaret is fought 
with dignity, intelligence, and respect, and she thereby 
becomes a-woman deserving of sympathy and admiration. Mrs. 
Thernton=tries te-~protect Ner son Erom being "hurt “by avgirl 
whom she believes to be haughty, penniless, and unaware of 
the worth of her much loved son -- a girl who needs to be 
Eoldetco Yhisten young lady, that *you-may- understand) (ieryou 
can, what sort of man you rejected" (NS, 376). When Mrs. 
Thornton realizes that her son wants to marry Margaret, she 
Haeaple toeaccept his déecisiom partially -becausesshe feeds 
that "To be chosen by John, would separate a kitchen-wench 
from the rest of the worlds “And Miss Hale*was not so bad. 
If she had been a Milton lass, Mrs. Thornton would have 
positively liked her" (NS, 248). 

Tt is in her attentions to her son that the es- 
sential Mrs. Thornton reveals herself. Apparent coldness, 


taciturnity, and rugged frankness suggest a fierce competi- 
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Pron iy seneie welationship, but the fact remains that their 
love, ,oaseq yor ldeen respect “and passionate lovalty, te so 
intense and so confidently cherished that it can accept the 
beldness sor the struch Chey speak to each other. “They live 
with an intense awareness of the strength of their rela- 
Eionsiip we wich. thein hearts find ‘comiortvand rest. %s 2. 
his mother had wished him goodnight, with that long steady 
look of hers which conveyed no expression of the tenderness 
EMatswwasrin hen heart, but yet had the intemeity of a 
Dlcssingi... =\No, 171). 

Mrs. Thornton's morality is based on a sense of 
justice that "1s contemptuous of a weak, character. “[hvs trait 
enavlesmier to admire Margaret, Have for Wer tmacpencaence, 
Spintl,, and prade. Her sense of Justice demands ehat she 
recognize that Margaret's love may enable her to be worthy 
of her son and leads her to admit sadly that this recog- 
BeetoMme 1s a cood ced! £oOr me)(to -say...fOr arrer tonigne, f 
Stand second. It was to have you to myself, all to myself, 
a few Hours longer, that I begged you not to go till to- 
morrow (NS, 224). “When Margaret retuses John, Mrs. Thornton 
reacts the only way her love allows her to when her son ad- 
mits that he loves Margaret more than ever: 

"And . nate Her,* Said Mrs: Thornton, in a low flerce voice. 
'T tried not to hate her, when she stood between you and me, 
because -- I said to myself -- she will make him happy; and 
ievyouba Give my hearts Dbilood@ tc ao that. Buc now; f hate 
her for your misery's sake." (NS, 250) 

Her love and sense of justice are so outraged by Thornton's 


favlores tonat her recitation of them 1s avlitany of the sor— 
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rows beating down on this mother's wounded soul: 

*lecan't think, (said) she, with qloomy defiance in) her 
LONG,» - AOWNIG Comes abouts (-Heresisemyrboy —-= (good ysonfejust 
man, tender heart ~~ and he fails in all he sets his mind 
upon: he finds a woman to love, and she cares no more for 
his affection than if he had been any common man; he labours, 
and his labour comes to nought. Other people prosper and 
grow rich, and hold their paltry names high and dry above 
Shamca (NS, 2506) 

That Mrs. Gaskell would have the last line of the 
novel North and Southend wit heMargaret vs aflappant wremank 
abolb Mrs. Thornton sseems Eogmestosse fanjterronsiny hee evalua- 
Pilon soOr wohnanacter .. Although suhe, remark thateMr srlhopncon 
WiLtibesindignant about Margarets marrying John is basically 
Crue ace \dignit.ed eportmenwiok, Mrs.) Thornton, throughout 
Ehe wach uonademands that ther strength moiicharacter benrespect— 
fully recognized. Behind the seldom-—disturbed facade of a 
Sten nace wand yuoOrceliulk, pakedwsepecch etl its womdnns heart 
inclines. her to love magnificently: “all worldly mortifi- 
cation sank to nothing before the consciousness’ of the great 
blessing that [John] himself by his simple existence was to 
here. «she wohanked God. form thisy and this) alone swith a’ fer= 
vour chat!) swept iaway all) rebellious feelings tromyhner) mind” 
(NS 4 .2O0o) > Ane Uncommon Womanwusmeilus mirm i severe,ydigni-— 
Pie Mos... Gnornton, who reflects the molding power of the 


industrial. age, in. which she wivediandsof which shel as ‘a 


prod Ci. 


Mires Gaskell also =creaves: the character Sandy per-— 


sonality rather than a character type of the working man in 
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WONNwBavton.y soho succeeds -in jpresenting the, portrait of 
the working man as a human being, subject to his human nature, 
whoveannioynis wage by selling his Pabor to, industmy.,) Her de- 
cided. respect and appreciation for the individual, no matter 
what Wis place,om station, 41s ,evident dan her .choicejof, a 
working man "hero."> 

inp RemICr+Gical appraisal, Wbizabeuh saskel-Ls The 
Artist in Conflict, Margaret Ganz finely studies the charac-— 
Lebar zation os john, Barton and pernceptively,.traces Mrs. 
Gaskell‘'s psychological. analysis .o—f the doomed man... The 
novelist: 


arcane iby suggests, the compless interaction iof s:empernament, 
persona lsexpemicnce and external, cipcumstances swiich eleads 
tor GhevoownGa ll <of her hero 2. -Baniv Lasighis gimto.Bbarton ts 
navube™ and. the duality of hes le ternness iclearly anticipate 
iS sueire Gonhlpets., «the .balancesos, his pmoral-nature, gis 
shown as precarious because of his emotional intensity (his 
basic charactefistic is that of ‘extreme earnestness; re- 
solute either for good or evil'); moreover, severe mental 
suffering in one who possesses a 'sort of latent enthusiasm' 
may dlready have distorted his moral walues.... 

The loss of his wife which soon follows [the scene in 
which Barton discusses the child he has tragically lost] in 
the novel is an appropriate psychological step in his aliena- 
tion from 'the gentle humanities of earth' for he now lacks 
a restraining influence on that emotionalism whose positive 
abt rT bites almost imply negative, ones. .His very react lon ito 
his wite*s death exemplifies his potential for love and, hatred 
and the inexorable connection between the two, for his over- 
whelming tenderness for the departed soon gives way to a 
strong vindictiveness against the person he believes respon- 
Sites TOP MLS LOSS. sie. 

Bacton tssinabiiaty -toetongive *is ~closely.allied. to the 
most dangerous tendency in his nature. Unlike Alice Wilson 
Ja.J00nm jwarton sis dnecapable of npesignation.. His tragedy, 
like that of so many heroes, has its root in his rebellion 
agaime tatate, iin his obsession with challenging not only the 
existing realities of Social Conditions but the basic nature 
GATS BLESS tis". 

By analyzing Barton's progressive despondency after his 
reLunierwon London. Barton ssupponced athe shartist petition 
and felt ‘a really pure gladness of heart" in actively pro- 
mMoting  ksemesecpand mellek* for -the working men], the author 
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apeLODha a-el yl epares Us fOr hisotinal indignation which 
will burst out during the strikes (when mediation has failed) 
ine hel irrepressible ‘have at thesmasters! ~The physical 
weakness of hunger, the sense of unreality induced by the 
OplUm which staves off craving tor food, and the desultori— 
ness of unemployment enhance his tendency to brood and give 
to discontent the dimensions of an obsession.... 

There 1S a genuine psychological insight in her réaliza- 
tion that Barton's ‘overpowering thought,' his perpetually 
Leveerored duecsELoning of (why. “ne "rich and poor” should be 
"so separate, so distinct, when God has made them all' and 
‘it is not His will that their interests [be] so far ch elet a pak 
is especially destructive because it leads him away from the 
particulars of his own state to a questioning of the uni- 
Verical scondition of Man, sto wa probing of J the probleme and 


Iysteries of lite.’ In his batfilement at these™ mysteries, * 
he clings to the one abiding reality, a characteristically 
dual emotion: “the only feeling that remained clear and un-— 


disturbing inthe tumult of his heart, was hatred to one class, 
andy Keen sympathy with the other.‘ 


oe e e @ e @e e e e eo e e e e@ e es e e e e oe se e e 


After the general decision to kill Harry Carson, 
Babton oeect On vor Sete bequileduby nemesis In tne draw— 
ing or sors. 2m destroying Carson, hevdestroyvs himself, 
forse Man Gapable of strong feelings or Jovesand loyalty. to 
some of his fellow men is not one to throw off lightly the 
denial of love even to those from whom he has become fully 
estranged. Only death can be the appropriate deliverance 
from that muddle of life which has led Barton to reject the 
moral principles that could sustain his own humanity.4 

Ganz points out that Mrs. Gaskell'S sympathies in 
Mary Barton are primarily given to John Barton and the workers, | 
but that "at other times her desire to remain a moderator in 
the conflict between masters and men leads to a marked ambi- 
GuUrey IN ner CVvalUuacion, NOt only Ol Sarcon Ss posltion,. Dut 
Oe has nature.> Tiere. APeuC Asheomi ane PresontactOns,oL 
Baveon as a robot, lacking 4a “soul,” and in the analysis of 
his moral and mental turmoil as aman, and in the questioning 
Of Ghe reliability of Ais views on social conditions. Ganz 
feels that Mrs. Gaskell's real convictions about social respon- 


Stpbilaty and the appropriateness Of political action on the 


WOrKMen’S part are unclear. 
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Although I agree in the main with Ganz's criticisms, 
I alsothink that the novel actually does reflect a considered 
viewpoint. I believe that Mrs. Gaskell intended to and does 
express her belier in the singularity of the: individual who 
has and is responsible for his.’ Own vision of the world. 
PoRmthis season,” Pt Wes possible Por tires. Gaskeily to™present 
Boh character s"contirmation of an Gindividual’ code through 
Nie sactions tand. to respect the’ validity and” rightness) ofi the 
expressionvol tis beliefs Naturally, tehis® view © which ‘ad= 
mites ethical rPelativity ,'leads to "che ‘problemerhaty ae cach 
Mam lstio be considered right Un.tiwmselt? and win tits: actions, 
how Is*he to be viewed in relation to other men who are also 
right in ‘themselves and in their actions. Only through 
whneer standings, = respect, and sympathy among men "can there be 
found “the possibility of achieving harmony among men. And 
Billie wiLewpoint Of Mrs Gaskell regarding ther relations and 
responsibilities which exist among men is made clear in the 
Flioved> Mary Barton through the anteraction’ of men in ‘a 'prob- 
lematic situation: masters and workers interact in the con- 
flacte OL the* rights of employers, and employees invan andus— 
Peale society. “On -this® poinusorethe role "ol the wneaividual 
Mrs. Gaskell is clear, and this theme is more explicitly 
presented and more fully developed as a central concern in 
her following novels. 

Ganz feels that Mrs. Gaskell is "emotionally inca- 
pable: OL remaining an! objective “arbiter of ‘disputes while 


exploring the state of mind of her "“care-worn men," yet 
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morally committed to oppose a rebellion-against accepted 

standards and norms [and she tends] to qualify that alle- 
giance with the downtrodden to which her sympathy impels 

her." 

Prdornot see Mrs Gaskell es qualitiacabions of sner 
sympathy with the workers andthe industrialists asa 
Paes in her presentation, because the ambiguity is itself a 
TSCOGNLelon: OF the possiblity OL error in inervidualjudg-— 
ment and the realization that” the Interpretation of a situa— 
tion must be recognized in reference to the individual him- 
Seve and to the dndividual inerelation to orher men. That 
Mrs. Gaskell is "morally committed to expose a rebellion 
against accepted standards and norms" is a serious charge 
which I believe is invalid. Mrs. Gaskell allows her charac- 
ter, JoOnn Sarton, to interpret “the social scene: and his. posi-— 
tion ein Le aha to act according to hrs conscience in the 
Carrying out of his beliefs. John Barton participates in 
unionist Chartist activities, and he stimulates the workers 
to participate in the effort to make known their demands for 
a better existence. In these activities, John Barton is sup- 
ported Dy re. Gaskell s sympathies because She respeccs the 
mdrviduialwacting Iinmerignc conscience. After John Barton as 
a member of the Trades' Union loses his individuality by 
becoming part of a mass, Mrs. Gaskell seems to lose interest 
in the character who has lost interest in himself as a human 
beng. "And in "Keeping With tie texpression or Mrs. Gaskell*s 
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for Mrs. Gaskell believes that man, in escaping into the 
mass, loses his most intrinsic quality -- individual respon- 
Sibility. In becoming a member of the union and conse- 
(uenely ote the "acs, Jolinesbartoniis torcea to act as, 4f£) he 
were a mere part of the whole; he becomes a depersonalized 
entity., A conformity to) norms replaces John Barton's per-— 
sonal responsibility because he is now a part of the mass. 
in accepting the dictum of the unions that he is to murder 
young Harry Carson, John Barton accepts the idea that men 
who are pent of a mass are responsible for something they 
dre now actually responsible for; he believes ™ene mass is 
UicImately responsible for His individual action. ~In the 
eventual realization and acceptances or “the tactsthat he, 
JOHN Barton, 1s-the individual who is responsible for his 
act of murder, and his deed against a fellow creature who 
is "no longer the enemy, the oppressor, but a very poor 

and desolate old man" (MB, 425), John Barton re-enters the 
world of men as a human being with a conscience, who does 
HiSecucyeli tae acceptance Ol eis respons iloli ty: 

But now he knew that he had killed a man, and a bro- 
thepr=rnow heaeknewethatmnosegoodething couldrcomerouteof 
this evil, even to the sufferers whose cause he had so 
. blindly espoused. (MB, 426) 

Although Mrs. Gaskell recognizes the many circum- 
stantial influences in JOhn Barton's life -- hunger, unem- 
ployment, Shack lot heducation; toad. example) stheideathworuhis 
wife and the starvation of his child -—- as factors in his 
downfall which may lessen his culpability, the solution of 


the problem of participant responsibility 1s not offered. 
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Barton's fate “must be seen as influenced by his natural dis- 
PosittiowFoGrecndowment Pinpsmstouariony andathempositiontor™ 
atbuitudethe takesttowards his disposition Vand esituation. St 
issclearethatimrs.: GaskelL ie fceltsrihavwil timately it is °John 
Barton himself, product of his environment though he may 

be, who is totally responsible*for himself. ‘This responsi- 
bility arises out of and grows with the concreteness of 
Sareoneasra person operatingmin particular situations: 

This problem is discussed again in North and South 
in which Mrs. Gaskell atcemptsero examine the moclvation and 
behavior of the working man John Higgins. 

TMeEne procession cducablons in anoener point. of 
view and his acceptance of his errors, Higgins realizes that 
each man's commitment to himself must also take into account 
the rights of others. 

Higgins believes that the extreme situation of the 
workers demands that they band together against the masters 
since mult’ s the: only avay working@menican get their rights, 
by all joining together. More the members, more chance for 
each one separate man having justice done him" (NS, 347-348). 
He endorses the Union's severe methods of forced membership 
and his analogy is convincing: 

[The Union is ] 'a great power: it's our only power. I ha! 
Reactashi two poetry fabcutita splouciiegoino, oer faddaisy as 
made tears come into my eyes, afore I'd other cause for 
enying.l MAbut gcihe gchap wie ers topped muiving therplough ise 


warrant, for ail he were pitifulyabout the daisy. Hetd too 
muchimother-—wity-tom Ghats “iy Undonteisthe plough; making 


ready the land for harvest-time. Such as Boucher -- 'twould 
bemsettin’ shins ocmmuch to Wh kermdiim tio fa idaisy7* hes 
liker a weed lounging over the ground -- mun just make up 


their mind to be put out o' the way.' (NS, 348) 
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But he later realizes -- through the suicide of Boucher who 
is driven mad by the pressures of his family and the Union -- 
that forced membership, in .theUnion. is. a,violation.of, the 
individual's right to determine his own behavior. Boucher 
hadvalready told Higgins: 

‘vOvn knows well, ~athatea worser tyrant, than. cl er.th: 
masters were says, "Clem to death, and see "em a* clem to 
deagkh were vor, dare, Gov again, sihe Union... You. know 2t, well, 
Nieholas, for a yo"re one on jem. Yo! may be kind hearts, 
Seachwispeabate cas buts, once, banded Pogerhers yor ve sno more 
pity for a man than a wild hunger-maddened wolf.' (NS, 183) 

To the belief in the individual, the determination 
Cpeimndividualetoles, mand thesconcept of besponstpility, 
Higgins 16 comuitted. He also believes that, eachy individual 
has His particular vision of a situation, fimited though it 
may be because of biological, social, or psychological con- 
straines: 

‘And Lim not one who thinks 7eruth can be shaped out in words, 
allaneat-and clean, as thi men et th’. foundny cut.out. sheet— 
iron. Some bones won't go down wi' every one. It'll stick 
herceis thiseman'’s throaty. and there a* ti others. .Let.alone 
that, when down, it may be too strong for this one, too weak 
for s:ehatest Polk whossebks Upeto,doctor th! world. wi". their 
ECUth . Mun sue Gitrerent Lor -Otererent minds; and be a bit 
HeENGeier Het hidaway, Ol dilyineg we coo, on. the, poor sick fools 
May split Oulu, a theiretaces..(. (NS, 1273) 

Higgins feels that the strike is justified; however, 
7 he hassdetermined. a Unionspolicy that “above ali there was. to 
bednongoingragain': theslawsoiether land” (NS), 237/)}... Conse—. 
quent, Nevis. hopritiecdeatetiesattack on. the-midl soya. .qroup 
of strikers and realizes the Union's error: "They reckoned 
on their fellow-men as if they possessed the calculable 


powers of machines, no more, no less; no allowance [was made ] 


for human passions getting the better of reason...(NS, 270- 
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Zi1)tendn Eheedescriptionsef the-riot) scenesatt the mild1),<the 
mob, deprived of reason, takes on animal characteristics; 
Ehiseist suggested: by the) vocabulary: ) savage; «wolves, senraged, 
rage, widds beating «troop ofsanimels, ftormy. passions. Just 
as John Barton loses his identity in the mass, the body of 
Pispecers*losesathe essentials qualitiesr ore theshumans being. 
Although Higgins detaches himself from the unreasonable mob, 
he does not break with the Union nor disclaim strikes, 
Instead; through this experience: and by discussions with 
Thornton and the Hales, Higgins': outlook is broadened to 
include a willingness to see the views of both men and masters 
and to develop a deeper respect for the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual; 

The working-class hero in nineteenth-century English 
fiction was generally represented as one of several character 
types) erespectable, intellectual; achevobject ofr seoctalypity, 
debased, eccentric, .or criminal.’ Mrs .wGaskell as) unique in 
her presentation because she seeks to describe and understand 
Ehesworkingymaneim industry casseanwindividuals wands toarecognize 
the actual situation, of the world inewhach he liveds: 

[Bessy] did not, cry.——, shesonly quiveredpupther breath. 

iWMyslicartysvdrained dcy oOo; tears,’ “she sald: 'Boucher's 
been, in these days past, a-telling me of his fears and his 
EEGUbeSennhe|s but a weak Kind ofechap, I know, but he's a 
Nam tomea’ thatssandatho! Give beenvangry) manyia timesafore 
now, wit himean'ohisswife, asekneweno, more noryhim howseto 
manades vetsyvo'esce;mallitolks asnit wise, yetacsdmiers “em 
livel== ay, anlegives em somesone, toylove, sandsbes beloved 
byyh jJUStE asigqood#as Solomon.weAny If sorrowicomes) topthem 
they Over Lignurtsetem aseseremacve'er it > did Solomon. 1 


Gan! tamakesiteoute ‘a (NS; 264) 


Mrs. Gaskell, tries to captureythe feelings;shabits, 
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opinions, character, and ssocialsconaitions of this particular 
group of people, and the episodes in Mary Barton and North 
ands Souch are particularly successful in creating tonal 
teflrections Tn ethe scenes) deser1 bed yl nroughuparient ..pen— 
Sistent accumulation of detail, Mrs. Gaskell draws her pic- 
tures of the poor, showing them as workers, parents, friends, 
lovers, enemies, and she studies their emotional reactions 
anc einteLlvecuual perceptions sin particular situations.® 
Tenderness, deep love, magnanimous concern, and gaiety -- 
artraitwobservedvand attrmbutedsto the poor whieh ts “unique 
toeMestiGaskelLe's (characterization: of sthem —— feare roolation, 
doubt, and sorrow, are some of the human emotions which the 
dignified human beings, the poor, reveal. The scenes speak 
best for themselves. 


The tray “was soon hoisted "down, and before the merry 
clatter ciircups and’ saucers ecdan, the women disburdened 
themselves of their out-of-doors things, and sent Mary up- 
Stal temwiltivethens ihnenecamecra tongrewhisper ing, sand chinking 
Gimomnoney ~rto which Mrs “and Mrs .ewWilson were too polite to 
actbend> W¥knowing:, “asithey 7did sul wells chat “tt all related 
toreneworeparations hor hospitality Nospitaivry that, *in 
theim turn) ithey ishoudld have: suche pleasure’ in crfering. “So 
they tried to be busily occupied with the children, and not 
toihicar Mrs. (Barton's) directions tio Mary. 

‘Run veMary dear, suse round sthe corner, sand Get "some 
fresh eggs at Tipping's (you may get one apiece, that will be 
fivepence), and see if he has any nice ham cut, that he would 
let us ‘havea pound of. ' 

iSay CwO pounds © Misseic, anc, don't "ber stingy chimedmin 
the husband. 

Well,” a paund andwathalt, Many. "And get it Cumberland 
ham, for Wilson comes from there-away, and it will have a 
sort of relish of home with it he'll like, -- and Mary' 
(seeing the lassie fain to be off), ‘you must get a penny- 
worth of milk and a loaf of bread -—-- min you get it fresh and 
new -- and, and -- that's all, Mary.' 

(No Are! Senet al eee atoanch musbandss BI Thon wMmUst get 
Sis penniywortiy OLerum sto WarmetLne tear tChoullily get #1 at 
the "Grdpes." And thou just go to Alice Wilson; he says she 
lives just round the corner, under 14 Barber Street' (this 
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was addressed to his wife); 'and tell her to come and take 
her tea with us: she'll like to see her brother, L'VlI be 
bound, let alone Jane and the twins.' 

‘If she comes she must bring a tea-cup and saucer, for 
we have but half-a-dozen, and here's six of us,' said Mrs. 
Barton. 

LPOOn mw pooh e Jem, andeMarywanwdrink out of ine, surely.’ 

Put Mary secretly determined to take care that Alice 
brought her tea-cup and saucer, if the alternative was to be 
her sharing anything with Jem. (MB, 14) 


[In that dim light? whieh@waes “darkness to strangers, 
Wilson and Barton discover the state ort _Ben) Davenport's 
family while he is down with’ the fever. ] 

We Mundo “SuUMMUL LOre! em, scald s|. Barton) toeW1lsons.. 

DONG sLerode, and ran, ane nubrrieds homes. te vemptied 
into the ever-useful pocket-handkerchief the little meal 
remaining tiethe smnud.« Magy would have hem teayat Miss 
Simmonds'; her food for the day was safe. Then he went 
upstairs for his better coat, and his one gay red-and-yel- 
low silk pocket—-handkerchief -- his jewels, his plate, his 
valuables, these were. He went to the pawn-shop; he 
Pawnecwiien for slive shililinds:  heestoppeo noc, nor stayed, 
till he-was once, more .in.London Road, within five minutes' 
walk of Berry Street -- them he loitered in his gait, in 
order to discover the shops he wanted. He bought meat, and 
a Loaf "or bread, candles, chips, and from a Jattle retail 
yard he purchased a couple of hundredweights of coal. Some 
money still remained -- all destined for them, but he did not 
yet. .know how -best to spend it; Food, light, and warmth, he 
had instantly seen were necessary; for the luxuries he would 
wait. Wilson's eyes filled with tears when he saw Barton 
@nter with his purchases. ) He understood it all, and longed 
to be oncermore in work that he might help in some of these 
material ways, without feeling that he was using his son's 
Moneys) Buc lehough. (siiver feandsqola hes had none,’ ne gave 
heart-service and love-works of far more value. Nor was 
Jonny Barton behind -i1negthese..... 

The two men, rough, tender nurses as they were, lighted 
the Lire, whitch smoked and purred santo, the room as 16 2G did 
not know the way up the damp, unused chimney. The very smoke 
Seemed purifying and healthy in the thick clammy air. The 
Ghiddrnen,clamoured-again.for breads, but this time Barton 
tookva piece first. to thei poor nelpless;, hopeless woman, 
who still sat by the side of her husband, listening to his 
anxious miserable mutterings. She took the bread, when it 
WasepUL @neor her wand, sand brokeea bit but could not eat. 
She was past hUnger. “she fell down on the floor witha 
heavytunresisting bang. the men looked puzzled. ‘She's 
well-nigh clemmed,' said Barton. 'Folk do say one mustn't 
give clemmed people much to eat; but, bless us, she'll eat 
nought.' (MB, 66-67) 
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It is Mrs. Gaskell's sympathetic appreciation of 
human dignity which enables her to capture what she teared 
Was NOCsPrOoperly Understood: Tin shore, the beauty and 
poetry of many of the common things and daily events of 
life in its humblest aspect does not seem to me sufficiently 
appreciated." ” She achieved this appreciation of "the faith- 


10 


ful representation of commonplace things" inp chewnovels 


Many Bereon and! Nore anc eoourn, 


Ene andustrialist and sine factory workers were 4 
new breed of people which met the demands for capital and 
labor created by the Industrial Revolution. The effects of 
industrialization were felt in all areas of life, in modes, 
customs, Manners, and. attitudes, in England's istrataftiecd 
SOCtCCY se Al this time, importaneschlandgesmingthe attitudes 
towards woman as an individual and as a member of society 
Wetencal sO.OCCULr I OG. 

Through a wide range of female characters, Mrs. 
Gaskell shows the married and single women of the lower, 
middle, and upper classes functioning an their particular 
Situations and in the community. Mes, Gaskell's/- sensitivity 
to the interpretive changes in the attitudes towards women 
in the nineteenth-century is particularly evident in her 
characterizations of Jemima in the novel Ruth and Margaret 
Hale ime Nore and South. Both these women are determined 
in intention and will, and consider themselves free to choose 
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they would like to assume in life. These freedoms allowed 
to the nineteenth-century woman indicate a break in the 
traditional interpretation,o£ the role of women. To, Mrs. 
Gaskell they also suggest contingent responsibilities. A 
woman has the full responsibility to know herself as an 
intellectual, physical, and moral being and to understand 
herself in relationship to others. This demands a know- 
ledge of the personal, social, and moral forces operating 
within society. In the acceptance of her freedom and 
responsibility, the 'new' woman in middle-class nineteenth- 
century England represents the liberated human being whose 
Ful Vie nt tS 1nd maturity towards, the acceptance. on 
Gesoonslolity wand duty, 

In the characterization of Jemima, Mrs. Gaskell 
SHOWS seen EOLCulties which hiss maluri: yacrealrese On. a 
woman, and in so doing she presents a characterization which 
is new to the novel: she analyzes the effect on a nine- 
teenth-century middle-class woman who, in order to gain 
Macubity,, Must sutrer a moral crisis wnigque to, women. in 
fiction to this time. Jemima is faced with the recognition 
of evil in herself. The crisis is then compounded by her. 
conflicting interpretation of the moral code she has been 
taught; and, finally, Jemima's faith in the ethical code of 
her society is undermined. 

In order to appreciate the contribution Mrs. 
Gaskell makes to the novel in her introduction of an indivi- 


dualized contemporary social type through the creation of 
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Jemima, I think it is advisable to review the position of 
women in the Victorian Age and examine what Mrs. Gaskell's 
contemporaries in the novel were expressing through their 
characterizations about their understanding of the position 
of contemporary middle-class women. 

The Victorian woman is most commonly seen in the 
role of the submissive wife. Bound by moral and legal bonds 
to her husband, the master, whom she was to love, honor, and 
obey, shenacceptedsthe: dictum phat Y thestirsty ching of im- 
pomtance Msito, be content tosbesinterior Go men) =—4 inferior 
Lime neal Spower,. in ther same proportionwenal vourare, unterior 


ity SOOCasL y strength."!1 


Or, ‘sold into’ bondage, She) might 
Serve: but not always willingly; Lady Castlewood explains: 
'The men who wrote your books,' says my Lady, ‘your 
Horaces, and Ovids, and Virgils, as far as I know of then, 
al eehoughe Gal of. us, taswalty the heroesmcheyimwrotehabout 
used us basely. We were bred to be slaves always; and 
Sve ot (OUL “own rcimes, ast yourare ‘stil Deche only mawgiverns, 
I think our sermons seem to say that the best woman is she 
who bears her master's chains most geacerully. 2 
Against this bondage, some women revolted and began to seek 
Eheimeriiberacion through equalsrightsvwithemenian education, 
SuGerade » Mand sthe opportunity ortcarcers a. Between yuhnese 
conservative and radical views, there was a middle position 
which held that women were equal to men but were different 
in nature "and “function; “'theretore fall iof twoman's sactivity 
shouldbe evaluated anvterms of tits rTrellationshipsto her 
womanhéod .+> 


Of course, these roles were open to only one type 


of Victorian woman, the woman of respectable position. Vic- 
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torian fictional works reflect these types of women and the 
attitudes towards them: the submissive wife whose yoke is 
heavy -- Betsy Quilp, Mercy Pecksniff, Rachel, Lady Castlewood; 
the liberated woman who determines her own code of behavior -- 
Jane Eyre and Shirley; the mediating woman who is man's 
guide and inspiration for good -- Nancy Lammeter, Mrs. Amos 
Barton, Mrs. Josiah Crawley. They are women whose lives, 
although they may be touched with great sorrow, are posi- 
tively directed towards the doing of good within their 
Specific roles. Happiness may be denied, Cocthem an this 
life, but they firmly believe that through the fulfillment 

of their duties and obligations in their state in life they 
will gain a spiritual reward. "To love is woman's duty -- 

to be beloved, is her reward" counsels Mrs. Ellis; but if 

an earthly reward is denied to her, a woman should decide 

to live for eternity.+” Not permitted to criticize her 
husband's transgressions and restricted in her worldly con- 
tacts, she is expected to live cloistered from the evils OT 
the world which have been defined by her society. The 
romantic heroines of the Gothic and the sentimental novels, 
those of Dickens' female characters who are tinsel heroines, 
the Madonna figures of Disraeli and Kingsley's works, would 
be the pure products of this isolated upbringing. Although 
it is possible to pretend that this isolation from evil could 
always be strictly enforced, it is very difficult to believe 


that it was. 


There are heroines in Victorian literature who show 
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that they are exceptions to the pretense that the respectable 
woman is ignorant of evil in both a general and particular 
sense. Who they are, what they experience, and what the 
consequences of their contacts with the knowledge and temp- 
tations of evil are, is an Interesting area for exploration. 

In their novels, Charlotte Bronte and Mrs. Gaskell 
‘show that a woman could be recognized as a human being with 
moral choice open to her, who could act independently and 
successfully 1f confronted witiY the) evils cefined anyvsociety's 
moral code. Bronte's bold heroine vanes Eyre eeLlumpns lover 
the evil which LempeESs Nex’ to=ignere the fact tChat* Rochester 
Tspitarrvedvand to seek Phe*satisfacticon” ot her desires: 

Being morally strong and disciplined, Jane Eyre shows that 
Peedi sepessiie=for a morally mature woman=toteiumph against 
aeOoreat- tempeacqion. “Momentarily She=may consider’ the ai lure 
eEethe temptation," but * her=falehnmin the ragneness”oL” her 
beliefs is never weakened and it supports her resistance to 
temptation. 

Another illustration of the belief that a woman is 
Capablesot@responsibly-direeting=héerselt” is "Mrsy ‘Gaskell"s 
characterization of Jemima Bradshaw in Ruth, This analysis 
is distinctive because Jemima, a middle-class, respectable 
young woman, -ls@conbrontedy with a direct awareness of evil 
whechn@apesturbs* her contidence*=in™-her “code of ethics.” "In 
this characterization, Mrs. Gaskell re-directs the traditional 
Victorian beliefs concerning women by showing that a woman 


Can be™enriched by such an experience. I believe that this 
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innovation in the interpretation of the conventional heroine 
is a contribution towards the development of the psycholo- 
gical interpretation of character in the novel. George 
Eliot's defense of her analysis of the moral conflicts faced 
by Maggie Tulliver in Mill on the Floss (1860) is an endorse- 
ment of this suggestion: 

TEs thesechics or art (do not a0mit the erutheulepresen— 
tation of a character essentially noble but liable to great 
error -- error that is anguish in its own nobleness -- then, 


it seems to me, the ethics of art are too narrow, and must 
be widened to correspond with a widening psychology. 


AGclempes to mold wemima tc, Gharsactem into the ac— 
GEptead storm Ol aupure, Young, middle-class girl? i meek and 
obedient to ysocial and moral laws, are not wompletely suc— 
cecctuly gone wCannot accept Pules, uncuestioningly = she, wii 
not be forced to submit her will to that which she cannot 
accep. as Light. she straine under thie, Conrlice between 
conditioned and impulsive behavior. Petulant, Fiery, and 
unpredictable, proud Jemima's temper cannot tolerate hypoc-— 
Pisys. one revolts against 12: “sol 1 am to behave well, 
not because it is right -- not because it is right -- but 
to show off before Mr. Farquhar" (R, 221). She demands 
honest behavior based on set principles. Her father cannot 
Stan BECO Lis expecualL On A nellLner Can Neh mouier se. when 
her, respect tor Mr. Farguhan is destroyed by suspicions. of 
His ouplicity, Jemimals Calin ganwman+s perkectibility then 
rests in Ruth, whose peace through acceptance Jemima ironi- 
CallV misanrernrecs's fOWniLe you, beautiful cresting!” thought 


Uemima, 'wWLen your still, calm, Neavenly ace, what are you 
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to Knew of Carth's trials?...the sorrow I have pulls me down 
and down, and makes me despise and hate everyone -- ..." 

(R, 226). Feeling that her rude, indifferent behavior has 
cost her Mr. Farquhar's affection, Jemima, whose jealousy of 
Ruth is compared to that of Cain towards Abel, watches him 
being drawn to Ruth's quiet, gentle ways. She searches 
within herself to discover the motivating forces behind her 
own behavior. "Is not this the old stinging hatred which 
had prompted so many crimes? The hatred of all sweet 
virtues which might win the love denied to us?" (R, 243). 
phe 1s ted to the horror of it, the horror of self—compre- 
hension: 

“On! “Godot. (help me!) Jf didunot Know if was sce wicked! 
cried Jemima aloud in her agony. It had been a terrible 
Glimpse into the dark, lurid guli —— the capabiliucy for evil, 
ine here hearts? (RP) 243) 

And in the realization that the Ruth she believed 
to be a paragon of virtue is in reality a woman whom society 
condemns as fallen, Jemima's personal contact with this embo- 
diment of ‘evil' shatters her faith in the strength of her 
extreme moral code and judgment which now seem inadequate 
EOuGUppOLtehere in’ the présencycomplex reality: 

Two hours ago --— but a point of time on her mind's dial -- 
she had never imagined that she should ever come in contact 
withvahny Gne®who chad committed-open* sin; 'she had never 
shaped her conviction into words and sentences, but still 
Teawasetherey that all the*respectabl 6; *allWtheviamily*and 
veligioqus circumstances Of her lite, would nedge, nerGin, and 
guard her from ever encountering the great shock of coming 
face to face with Vice. (R, 320) 


Her training had been geared towards hating the 


sin and the sinner, and although Jemima had wrestled against 
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these hard doctrines, she now is affected by them. So she 
looks at Ruth "with shrinking, shuddering recoil, instead of 
a pity so Christ-like as to have both wisdom and tenderness 
ina S(R STS20)e.. “Stunned by the shock, horrified to meet 
with Ruth, terrorized by her new knowledge of the intimate 
nature of EvrL, Jemima fitiuilbly eyearns: "to; know what -was 
seeming, and ‘what was truth, in this traitorous hollow 

Gach YRMNG(RPNS23 )2. 

Orly intther impulsive wiefense vragainsipthe.cruelty 
and “injustices. “of ther father's (castigation tof Ruth «dces 
Jemima"releaserherself from commitment to the narrow ethical 
code which did not allow sympathy and understanding to in- 
Piuecnce a Sdecision von sthermeradl ity foretantaction. eeJemima 
realizes herself in her more complex moral maturity; in 
recognizing the fact of evil in herself and others -- as well 
as the fact of good -- she has determined that conventional 
behavior based onsal traditional sbelieh  inhan)ethical».code 
is not enough to suit all the just demands of men and that 
the moral code must be tempered by sympathy and understanding 
when applied to frail humanity. 

As’ OMrs.* Farquhar) wWemima hasaanstrongynature 
which is directed to the fulfillment of her role; she freely 
commits herself to the duties of her state while enjoying the 
SharingeoL) lite withe her® husbands) | Gertainilyithis=posatave 
picture of the growth and development of the impulsive, 
doubting’ girls into: amature: womaniwith al defined vision,of 


life is one of Mrs. Gaskell's finer achievements in charac-— 
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terization, an analysis of the female mind liberated through 
tre exposure to Che Knowledge of evil to an Understanding of 
the difference between a privately determined or a generally 


accepled ethicar code. 


Mrs. Gaskell is also original in her characteriza- 
tion of the heroine of North and South, Margaret Hale, because 
this young woman accepts the challenge in the process of self- 
education demanded of her” by the three nineteenth-—century 
Mrrieus to which She Ls exposed: the social, the iIntelvectual, 
andathe™ industrial. 

THe novel "North ano ooucn fs more Properly viewed 
Not as a social problem entsocral prorest Novel as Le often 
has been, but rather as a novel in which the major interest 
lies in the development of the heroine through a process of 
self-education. To study whether the comparison between 
North and South 1s the main interest of the novel would show 
that the comparison is not balanced; so much more information 
and interest are extended to the North. Although Margaret's 
GeScCrrpelon Of Melscone doslstsmimycuecdting a PlGlLuresoL an 
attitude towards the South, the view remains incomplete. The 
loneliness, poverty, ignorance, and apathy of the southern 
agricultural Laborer is diseussed epecne work, but the pre- 
sentation of his life and its problems remains unclear In 
CoOMmpdbiesonewhunechde Giver Of tie type and quality of Une 
life of masters and men in the industrial North. The indus- 


trial problems are presented with the intent to show both 
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Gheaworkertseand ,ehesyindustrialrvst' swpoints wf eLews 

ALGhough Cnesindius tide lebackground Bs «important seandginterest— 
ing, the industrial theme is a sub-theme which effectively 
provides }ehexcomplications necessary, for theninteract ion vot 
Ghemactersey Lies notasimply thesproblemssof emen Tinwindus— 
thy whieh Mrs. Gaskell, seeks ;to reveal yout the problems of 
a human heart. 

There are several points which indicate that the 
develoonmeneeor thie neroine was to, be the central interest in 
the novel. Mrs. Gaskell intended to call the work Margaret 
Hales, #itewas eDiekens who usuggested EheperelesNorth and Seuth 
after having seen only several chapters of the work (the 
novel was serialized in Household Words ise a Margaret is the 
center ob interest for the other characters jin the novel; 
they Eunctioneinrrelationito emer. jelhebelueve frnetgshe, is the 
UnLEving scharacterm in gthe,finst andellast several tscenes fn 
the novel and throughout the work. 

However, Mastin Dodsworth ein his sntiroductiton sto 
North and South feels that Mrs. Gaskell intended the first 
scenes to be disjointed: 

It seems to me that she deliberately sets out to confuse her 
reacer inthe, first Chapters Ch Noreh and South, and. thatsshe 
GOES «20 Awl Ehet WO Ob j/eciagingntnd sto wmake -cleary shit stpethe 
sort of novel she is not writing, and second, the sort of 
novel she <.s writing. 

Dodsworth suggests that Mrs. Gaskell wanted to make clear 
Ghat pNoptheand Soukthewas not sintended sto be another novel 
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maintains sthat: the intention of chapters one and two 1s to 
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Separate "the Conventionally feminine trappings’ of the novel's 

opening” -- the scenes in Harley Street drawing-room and the 

scene in Helstone in which @ reyected suitor 2s present only 

so that he may withdraw from the story -- from the unconven- 

tional story and the unconventional heroine to follow. 

MECSwOrUne sces tie reason for Mrs. Gaskell ls abrupt Cnanges 

toe seonemin: ENnewiticrOCuclLoLyescecuion das an cLrort = to araw 

uS=into’ the story at the same time as it warns us what the 

Story is dee qut= 
With these deductions I do not agree. It seems 

to nme that" Margaret, viewed rightly by Dodsworth as an un-= 

CONVENT LONalwnerormne Whe Wesseen tay the introductory chap— 

ters in terms of the conventions she will go against, is 

Ene character ®who Unites “the shitting opening scenes dealing 

with the London-Helstone-Milton triangle and that each of 

Gheserplaces Is"in its turnethe setting tor another adjust= 

ment demanded of her. The final scenes of the novel, which 

are again set in London and Helstone with a projected end in 

Milton, serve as contrasts and comparisons to the changes 

which have’ taken place since the first scenes of che novel; 

the balancing of the beginning and ending scenes frames the 

aceron or ene story Concerned with personal @change. Margaret's 

first-hand experiences of the changes occurring in the worlds 

to which she once belonged confirm her mature perception of 

the fact that all things of this world are always and neces- 


Sarvlyrdia rigntiy ii Chee procecssor scnange, ll is=tor these 


reasons that Mrs. Gaskell presents shifting, not disjointed, 
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scenes in the beginning and at the end of the novel. 

The first several chapters of the novel deal with 
London and Helstone, and the successful adjustments Margaret 
has made to the demands in each of these environments pro- 
ject the possibility of her success in making another adjust- 
ment tn Milton. "she understands. that “LtFils aspasniul thing, 
wee it must be done, and I will do it as well as ever I can" 
(NS, 40). Since her adjustments have been made to the de- 
mands of the external environments of these places, it is 
NOt SUrPPrising that an adjustment to the smog=filled “£actory 
area of Milton-Northern, as depressing and unpleasant as 1t 
15, Can be managed. The physical adaptation does not take 
long; social adjustments are more difficult but contacts 
with workers and industrialists assist and ease the changes. 
What is a more lengthy and most important process is the 
adjustment of Margaret's concept of Sseli as she funcrions in 
the different environments. To support this view, a study 
of the heroine is made to show the stages in her personal 
growth. 

Margaret stands aloof from the London world. She 
18 obliging, obedient, and rather charming, bu she 1s" not 
emotionally involved. On request she models Indian shawls 
like a puppet for her aunt;, she Controls the social scene 
when others are flustered by emotional reactions, she over- 
hears conversations which she judges silently, she speaks 
when spoken to in the accepted fashion but resents personal 


iguipies. Margaret cherishes the thoughtror Ner 1dyilic 
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home in Helstone. In her conversation with Mr. Lennox it 
is clear that she feels that no one has the right to intrude 
upon this world or even comment on it. Her self-image is 
an ideal one. She sees herself in terms of being the only 
daughter of a minister who has an obligation and delight in 
fulfilling an important post, and she is proud of her simple 
tastes and simple values. 

inv Helstone, Margaret. Vives ‘a provected ite with 
her parents. She loves the rambles and walks in the close 
Peon as Eronacally, her out=ot—doors life is perfect, but 
the dull monotony of the indoor life which is marred by her 
mother's discontent and her father's uneasiness disturbs her. 
She is concerned with preserving her facade of whigh maidenly 
dignity” which keeps her removed from others. In fact, 
Margaret feels "guilty and ashamed of having grown so much 
into a woman as to be thought of in marriage" (NS, 34). She 
sees herself as an ascetic,since "Her keen enjoyment of every 
sensuous pleasure was balanced finely, if not over—balanced, 
by ener conscious pride in being able to do without them ali, 
if need be" (NS, 17). In the future, Margaret can contem- 
plate herself in the role of a warm, loving woman to some 
Mat, DUGiLoe the present. she rcansonly think ot herselt tagca 
friend to her suitor, Mr. Lennox. Her refusal of his mar-— 
riage proposal shows that she does not consider him man 
enough, for her strong moral sell sand) Vshestele aoc inge of 
contempt mingle itself with her pain at having refused him? 
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disciplinary comment to Dixon. Here Margaret is a powerful 
ELOUre, snOble 1m thought and aetion, high sin pranciples. whe 
sees herself as a member of the upper class, obligated to 
distinguish herself from those who are not her equals in 
values, judgment, and vision. in the introductory scenes, 
Mrs.aGaskell. gives clues to other aspects of Margaret,’s 
character. She is adventurous, self-confident, understand- 
ing, strong willed, patient yet fiery. In Milton-Northern, 
Margaret has the opportunity to meet those who possess 
Similar traits and who are as independent, capable, and 
proud as she. 

In Milton, Margaret experiences a conflict of 
values. She respects the strength and intlexibility evident 
inj the. men: _ ‘she tiked the. exultations ian the sense of power 
which these Milton men had" (NS, 193). But the values of 
Helstone and Harley Street contrast sharply with those of 
Milton. ‘The manufacturer. John Thornton “possesses the best 
qualities of an industrial man as well as the weaknesses of 
one whose education has been outside the arts. Margaret is 
keenly aware of his strong and weak points but her reaction 
LO LM ae nor vidual wie complex, Wanting (oe rejecc him, sie 
aCceptseiim. soeceking to Binds tneit dirrerences, sone discovers 
their common interests. Searching for his faults, she dis- 
covers. ner) own. Agains. all of Thornton's. initial attempts 
to establish a warm friendship between them, Margaret main- 
tains her cold, contemptuous reserve. There is an emotional 


tenseness which is felt in each scene in which they appear 
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togethers iCommunicatiomiisybothuintellectualtand physicals 
Verbal communication is enriched by communication through 
bodily movement. Mr. Thornton reacts to her presence: "It 
was a stinging pleasure to be in the room with her, and feel 
hemepnescaces:s. 'ba(NSyt 283)r, 

Heijnever looked at her; and yet, the careful avoidance of 
his eyes betokened that in some way he knew exactly where, 

if they fell by chance, they would rest on her. (NS, 283) 
Margaret ‘s reactions to) his) presencel are just as powerfully 
present: Mr. Thornton "then took his leave, and Margaret's 
movements and voice seemed at once released from some in- 
visible chains" (NS, 283). Margaret and Thornton may be 
obscured from each other but they 'see' each other; they may 
HOewSpeak ttLot each’ other ibutmtheyy Wsensey themanspokensopinion : 
ne did) mote look at wher. COnlky a he knew! what “‘She™was 

doing -- or not doing -- better than he knew the movements 

of anyone else in the room. (NS, 191-192) 

Meat homnton “glanced, atiiMargaret) sistandingwallipy herself 
abeithes window. nearest. the factory....As if she felt his look, 
she turned to him and asked a question...'(NS, 207). Thornton's 
searching looks seem to enable him to touch Margaret's flesh; 
heiajs hypnotized by her’ every movement;® her) features,, her 
attire. Margaret feels challenged in his presence, sensing 
that he demands something of her: 

She had a bracelet on one taper arm, which would fall down 
overs herr round wrist.’ .MriuThornton watched the re-placing 
of this troublesome ornament with far more attention than 

he listened to her father. It seemed as if it fascinated 
hitpiesee her pushrit UWplimpatientis,, Untiiea tet igntvened 
hers soft.flesh?s and then to mark the loosening -- the 
fall...ne was almost sorry the obligation of eatang and 


drinking came so soon to prevent his watching Margaret. 
She handed him his Cup of tea with the proud air of an 
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unwilling slave; but her eye caught the moment when he was 
ready for another cup; and he almost longed to ask her to do 
for him what he saw her compelled to do for her father, who 
took her Jittle finger and thumb in his masculine hand, and 
made them serve as sugar-tongs. (NS, 91) 

pEnce (she cannot: controlethessituation tol suit her terins, 
Margaret hides behind "her quiet coldness of demeanor" (NS, 
Te). 

Mangaret!s appreciations or Mr. Thorntons ow y. 
begins to change as shelearns more about him as a master and 
as a man. She tells her father that "He is the.first specimen 
of a manufacturer -- of a person engaged in trade -- that I 
had, even une OppOrvuniLy Of studying, ape. (Oe lick liye rok 
olive: let me make a face while I swallow it. I know he is 
good of his kind, and by-and-by I shall like the kind" (NS, 
197). Siowly, her prejudices against him are defeated. 

But Margaret admits only to a friendship between 
Thornton and herself. . Consequently, when an impulsive 
aCtiON prompus, her to try, to protect Mr. Thornton from angry 
strikers, she is frightened and ashamed. Humiliated by being 
accused of unmaidenly behavior and horrified at the sugges- 
£i0n GF being motivated by physical desire, Margaret, in a 
daze, questions herself: 

'T, who hate scenes -- I, who despised people for show- 
ing emotion -- who have thought them wanting in self-control 
--~ I went down and must need throw myself into the mélée, 
like a romantic fool!...But, what possessed me to,.detend, that 
man as if he were a helpless child! Oh!' said she, clench- 
ing her hands together, ‘it is no, wonder, those. people 
thought I was in love with him, atter disgracing myself in 
Eneaeeiwaye (No, 220-220) 


She concludes that she behaved rightly in doing her woman's 


work: "Let them insult my maiden pride as they will -- I walk 
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Pure MoSeOrcraod = (No, 2260) 

On the following day, Thornton passionately pro- 
poses to Margaret and she is forced to consider the nature 
of their relationship. She must admit that a powerful force 
exists between them. She acknowledges his "rock-like power 
of character, his passion-strength" which enables him to 
ae Off Wwith contempt her conftiacting opinions. "unti) sshe 
felt the weariness of the exertion of making useless pro- 
tests.” ~ ohne realizes that their relationship is very dif= 

ferent from the relationship she had with Lennox: 


DDO LnvOLUnLary Comparison between Mrs. hennox and Mos Thornton 
arose in her mind. She had been sorry that an expression of 
any other Feeling than friendship had been lured out by cir— 
cumstances from Henry Lennox. That regret was the predominant 
reeling, on the first occasion, of her receiving a proposal . 
one had not felt so stunned ——"so impressed as ‘she did” now, 
when echoes of _Mro-Thornton's voice yet lingered about the 
room. In Lennox's case, he seemed for a moment to have slid 
over the boundary between friendship and love; sand, the in— 
Stant arterwards, to regret it nearly as much es she’ did, 
although for. different reasons. In Mr. Thornton's case, as 
far as Margaret knew, there was no intervening stage of 

ER benasiiie. Nelo MnLercounse wad) been Oneaconcimicad series 
Of Oppositions. (NS, 234) 


Invelrlectual contl1GUers LUntiEer Compl cated’ bY 


emotional conflict; Margaret does not know what to do now 


that the 


s.2clear Conviction dawned upon her, shined bright upon ‘her, 
that he did love her; that he had loved her; that he would 
love her. And she shrank and shuddered as under the fasci- 
nation of some great power, repugnant to her whole previous 
Tite. phe crept. away, aula 1G) fromuiies tdsag whe ClonLd ned 
him the more for having mastered her inner will. How dared 
he say that he would love her still, even though she shook 
him off with contempt? (NS, 234-235) 


Mardaret ssoride twill) mol allow ner sco recognize 


her humanity; her education in self-comprehension must begin. 
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This southern woman seems so different, so distant, 
SOuUMUCMENMoOGeN perfect than "anyone sthertwoernking “girl Bessy 
Higgins, has known before that Bessy begins to wonder: 

‘I wonder if there are many folk like her down South. 
one Us, Ikea breath of country-fair "somehow. »'she freshens 
meiup faboveita tort. Wo “difakthought that Gace —- “as bright 
and as strong as the angel I dream of -- could have known 
thei scourowlshe speaksitony® Drwonder how she IN) sin ecall ‘on 
WEL MULLS eta tive. HIACNS SULGs ) 

This strange foreshadowing is fulfilled. Forced 
by circumstances to choose between the safety of her brother 
and the telling of a lie, Margaret's human emotions override 
hem moral conscience. This’ ‘action ‘is ‘devastating ‘to her 
self-image. She now has been stripped’ of her moral pride; 
Ses has, choseniito,do an action more on the motivation of 
feeling tham on antlabstract™ principle. ~DThistmoral fraiiscy, 
understood: intthe: Jight of ner recent emotional ‘cont iact, 
brings Margaret to the realization that she is weak in 
Spinit; “ain fact,’ she is like all other people, a Human being 
subject, fol human Grabity: 

Margaret is now forced to come to terms with the 
totality of her nature by recognizing her need to be loved. 
Once disdainful of Thornton, Margaret realizes how much she 
admires and respects him now that she feels she has lost his 
respect because he knows that she has lied: 
dee Or. thought. she,» wil she lL weres a. nan betes COGill Gio 
and force him to express his disapprobation, and tell him 
honestly that. I knew I, deserved it... .' (NS,,367) 


But she still refuses to recognize her own feelings about 


Thornton. However, Margaret is forced to admit that she loves 
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him at the moment of her deepest humiliation. When Thornton 
tellsphervthat wany foolish passion, on.my part .is entirely 
over,  /saMargaret wonders: 

"What can he mean?...what could he mean by speaking so, 
as if I were always thinking that he cared for me, when I 
Knew hendoes not; he cannot. His mother will have said all 
those cruel things about me to ham. But LD won't care for 
him. I surely am mistress enough of myself to control this 
wild, strange, miserable feeling, which tempted me even to 
betray my,own.dear.Erederick, so.that.Imight.but regain his 
good opinion -- the good opinion of a man who takes such 
DaLivseio tel lane that lean nokhing .co.him.s .come! poor 
little heart! be cheery and brave. We'll be a great deal to 
one another, if we are thrown off and left desolate.' (NS, 
BOT) 
From this pointe, Margaret 15 forced to come to terms with 
the totality of her nature by recognizing her fallibility 
and her sexuality. 

Only when Margaret realizes that she must follow 
the way of humility in order to achieve self-understanding 
does the novel reach its climax in relationship to its main 
theme, ne tracing of the growlh of the educated, seit. 

wees MUSt Not. think so much of how circunstances 
affect ameimysell,~but. how. theyveatfect ,others, «ii, l.wish.to 
have a right judgment, or a hopeful, trustful heart.' (NS, 
479) 1 


Now seeing her life in terms of others, she learns: 


ipnewway-OL* humMelity. Wah?! SuhougGhe=Marcerery™ ™chact'is 
wiat -£ have wassed! But courage, little heart. Wwe wiii 
tuen back; “and by God's help *we*may*rand che lost path. ! 
(NS, 412) 
Margaret achieves this knowledge during a visit to Helstone 
with Mr. Bell where she had once, in her mind, lived per- 
fectly. With the shock that Helstone, oo; has been sub- 


ject to change, Margaret arrives at her maturity. Having 


realized the changes which have taken place in herself and 
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the physical world, Margaret is able to come to terms with 
the fact which encourages hope and understanding: 

~fAnd I too change perpetually -- now this, now that -- 
now disappointed and peevish because all is not exactly as 
I had pictured it, and now suddenly discovering that the 
Beatie ye LSatar sole \peaueLteuigchan. | shad gimaqined sit. 41> 
(NS, 480) 

In making the adjustments necessary to appreciate 
the positive and negative characteristics of these three 
cultures, Margaret gains deeper insight into herself as an 
individual “and! as’ a participant in society.  Herlvadjustment 
isfareaecceptance of Che industrial cultures ineawaich sre 
presently lives without neglecting to continue to appreciate 
the qualities of the other two worlds. Margaret recognizes 
thestact that both she and the world about her are in the 
process of change;-—she represents the indivadual who ac— 
Gepts the changés in his world, realizes the positive and 
negative influences of such changes, and understands that 
the past and the present must be accepted for their positive 
and negative aspects. Margaret learns that right and wrong 
are relative terms, and that in order for men to understand 
each other's needs and desires, they must inculcate an under- 


standing of other men's beliefs and values. Cultural dislo- 


cation proves to be an opportunity for growth. 


Mrs. Gaskell's awareness of the conflicting pres- 
sures inherent in the changes demanded of the individual in 


the nineteenth century is evident in her characterizations 
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of men and women directly affected by industrial or other 
contemporary social changes. In these studies, she ex- 
‘presses her views on human nature and the human condition. 
Cer lain y Hitzabeth Gaskell s perception personal) tone, 


and sincerity as a novelist distinguish these creations. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


ABNORMAL PERSONALITY TYPES 


Mrs. Gaskell is interested in the complex mental 
and emotional states of the characters she created who are 
pulled, pushed, and twisted about by the influences of for- 
ces within and without themselves. She also recognizes 
the relationship between physical and mental states. Her 
interests in and attitudes towards the development of per- 
sonality are evident in her own comments in some of her 
works, 

The narrator in Sylvia's Lovers comments on Daniel 
Robson: 


Since his wife's illness, the previous winter, he had been 
a4smore sober man) until now. Hevwas never jexact ly (drunk; 
for he had a strong, well-seasoned head; but the craving 
to hear the last news of the actions of the press-gang drew 
him into Monkshaven nearly every day this dead agricultural 
season of the year? and a public-—house is generally the 
focus from which gossip radiates; and probably the amount 
of drink thus consumed weakened Robson's power over his 
mind, and caused the concentration of thought on one sub- 
16Ct.=£€ Thisimay be a» physiological explanation,of; what 
afterwards was spoken of as a supernatural kind of posses- 
SLOn yes lead ind phiimeto, his doomi (Shy 268) > 


and on Bell Robson: 


Ever since Daniel's committal, the decay that had 
imperceptibly begun in his wife's bodily and mental strength 
during her illness of the previous winter had been making 
quicker progress. She lost her reticence of speech, and of- 
ten talked to hersel—. She had not so much forethought as 
GE folds se. a(S p85 24) 


Mrs. Gaskell is aware of the process of analytical 


reasoning as contrasted with intuitive awareness as an ex- 
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planation or Motivation, ‘This is indicated by the marrator "s 
comment in speaking of Sylvia, who is considering Kester's be- 
HaViLOr: 

She had guessed some of the causes which kept him from 
Greeting them on their tirst return. Burl it. was mot as 2f 
she had shaped these causes into the definite form of words. 
Et ts astonisming to look back and find how differently con-— 
stituted were the minds of most people, fifty or sixty years 
ago; they felt, they understood, without going through rea- 
soning or analytic processes; and, if this was the case among 
tne more teducated people, of ‘course 1t was still more so in 


the class to which Sylvia belonged. She knew by some sort of 
PME UMELOR ace li pe 56) 


Other sources) of Intormation wabouteMrs.. Gaskell's 
observations of the influences on the development, of, the in-— 
dividual, include her work My Diary: The Early Years of My 
Daughter Marianne, which shows her attempts to define Mari- 
anne snental lyje physically, and pirat uald yo Hem iconcern 
with a balanced development in the child suggests that she 


recognized a correlation in these parts of the human being. 


Her understanding of complex natures is also attested to by the 


fact that Reverend Patrick Bronté requested that the life 

of, his: daughter Charlotte be written by Mrs. Gaskell, whose 
understanding and sympathy would enable her to present an 
accurate portrait of Charlotte as a woman. That he was sa- 
tishied.with the study of the, complex personality of his 
daughter is clear in a letter which he wrote to Mrs. Gaskell: 
Though past eighty years old and unfit for the task I would 
have undertaken to write the memoir of my dear daughter's 
tafe, ifpyou shad: not raccededistoymy yrequest to jdo eit. gavou 
were the fittest person, and you have done the work in such 


a way as no person but you could have done it. 


The Life of Charlotte Bronté (1857) was written with an aware- 
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ness of the influence of environment on the development of 
the personality. The introductory pages are devoted to a 
detalledvand critical description of Yorksmire ana Les in— 
Mabitants, It Us evident througnoute the work that Mrs; 
Gaskell was impressed by the influence of the howling wind, 
constant rain, barren moors, and open sky upon the isolated 
‘Brontes. Also, Mrs. Gaskell "s sympathetic interest in 
people, her role as wife and mother, writer, hostess, and 
social worker, and her wide reading, and travel experiences 
enriched her understanding of the human being and the strain 
he undergoes in trying to function successfully as a social 
and moral individual. This knowledge and interest led Mrs. 
Gaskell to undertake the motivational analyses of her char- 
acters and the examination of normal and abnormal personal- 
Ley) Eyes. 

Personality, often used synonymously with charac- 
ter, reters. to the sum total of the patterns of thought, 
feeling, and behavior that an individual habitually employs 
in his on-going adaptation to life. Normal personality im- 
plies a state of the greatest possible fulfillment of the 
individual in terms of his adaptation to adult reality. For 
many people, personality development involves a process of 
becoming psychologically rigid and of making peace with one's 
Own illogicalities, eccentricities, and follies. As a re-— 
Salt, there 18°a certain loss of Ereedom of ‘chought, and 
action which prevents the formation of symptoms which can 


be observed. The structural@rigidities of personality of— 
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ten conceal deep-seated diseases of the mind. Under stress- 
ful conditions sufficient to disrupt these structures, severe 
symptom formation, including mental disorders affecting the 
teka lL wpernsonalLity,. may erupt. 

Mrs. Gaskell's interest in character, which in- 
cludes the analysis of the individual who functions within 
the bounds of a stabilized personality, also includes those 
personality types forced to the breaking point of their 
tolerances, Mrs, Gaskell's main Goncern in the evaluation 
of an individual's psychological state is with actual life 
performence rather .than with the symptoms which are displayed. 
EhesimportanG question 1S not whether the character has psy- 
Chopathology. but swhether the psychopathology "has® ham. In 
evaluating the individual, Mrs. Gaskell makes inquiry into 
the sancas ol cam ly.,..wotk, splay, and community in order to 
examine the character functioning 1n a specific pole. The 
effectiveness with which the character performs this role 
is a measure of mental health, just as impairments in these 
areas are a measure of life pattern disturbances and mental 
iliness. Mrs. Gaskell's ability to show these states is a 
measurement of her success in the psychological interpreta- 
tion of character. Her careful analyses of the abnormal 
personality types are distinctive contributions to litera- 
tures Olin this section, a study is*made of some of Mrs: 
Gaskell's analyses of abnormal personality types: Miss Matty, 
the central old maid character in Cranford; Molly Gibson, 


the heroine of Wives and Daughters; Sylvia Robson and Philip 
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Hepburn, the unhappily married couple in Sylvia's Lovers. 


T believe that in the work Cranford, in which the 
central interest -- the concentration on the change in Miss 
Matty's character -- supports the theme of change in the 
story, Mrs. Gaskell certainly takes a firm hand in develop- 
.ing a credible portrait of Miss Matty as a repressed person- 
ality type, whose actions and motives are rendered coherent 
through the detailed analysis of her behavioral traits. 

A synopsis of the present-day interpretation of 
the characteristics of the behavioral disorder of repression 
is given here so that the points made in the following dis- 
Clssionvot Miss Matty's speciiac repressive traits can be 
more fully appreciated in relationship to the whole portrait 


of the repressed personality type. 


In individuals who are prone to anxiety attacks, unac- 
ceptable sexual and aggressive thoughts, feelings, and im- 
pulses are ordinarily excluded from conscious awareness 
throug the process of repression. im repression, one Ssim-— 
ply fails to see, hear, or attend to threatening stimuli, 
whether they arise in terms of internal pressures (intol- 
erable wishes, impulses, or ideas) or external threats (em- 
anating more directly from other people). This process 
goes on unconsciously; the person is no more aware of re- 
pressing something than he is of forgetting something. Un- 
like material that is forgotten, however, repressed mater- 
ial continues to seek expression through derivative behav- 
ior that often takes thes tommiot disrupbive symptoms... «. 
Although repression leaves the individual perennially im- 
Mature, naive and unreflective, 16, may work tolerebly, well 
in protecting the individual from experiencing excessive 
anxiety without resulting in gross distortion of reality. 
in Certain situations, Lepression fails to serve this) pur- 
pose, because of either the nature of the external threat 
Or the nature of internal pressure arising from antolerable 
wishes. The failure of repression, then, gives rise to di— 
rectly experienced anxiety and its physical manifestations. 


In keeping with the characteristics of the repressed 
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personality type, Miss Matty shows an unconscious wish 
to be taken care of and to have her dependency needs satis- 
Eieds “Her eider®srster, Miss Deboran Jenkyns, ts =both a 
‘good mother,‘ who protects Miss Matty from her fears, and 
a 'bad mother,’ whose presence reassures Miss Matty that her 
own impulses will never fully reveal themselves. If Miss 
“Matty, called by this familiar name only after Deborah's 
death, writes a letter and ventures into giving an opinion 
of her own, she is frightened by her show of independence 
and begs the reader "not to name what she had said, as 
Deboran thought daLiterencly, anadvsne knew; = Onsin a post— 
script there “probably followed a recantation of every 
opinion she had given in the letter" (C, 14). In writing 
to Miss Smith, "Miss Matty humbly apologised for writing at 
the same time as her sister, who was so much more capable 
than “she to*deseribe” "the honour done to Cranford’ (C, 16). 
Although both sisters buy the new carpet for the living 
room, it is Miss Matty, aided by Miss Smith, who, under 
Miss Jenkyns' supervision, "were very busy...one whole 
morning, before Miss Jenkyns gave her party, in following 
her directions" to make paper paths for the visitors to 
follow over the carpet (C, 16). Miss Jenkyns expects Miss 
Matty's maid-like Services; ‘she directs Matty"s activities 
and Miss Matty is dependent upon her sister's whims. Miss 
Jenkyns makes the rules for living and she also feels free 
to rework them to suit her own pleasure: 


Eyen after Deborah's death Matty continues to be- 
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have like a typically repressed personality type; she suf- 
fers from feelings of inadequacy: “since my dear sister's 
death I am well aware I have no attractions to offer; it 
is only to the kindness of my friends that I owe their com- 
pany" (C, 28). She also suffers intense guilt feelings 
about her sister's death. Realizing that she was often 
€riteittea Wtorther sister: Matty now tries to compensate for 
this debictenicy : "Miss Jenkyns's rules were made more 
stringent than ever, because the framer of them was gone 
where there could be no appeal” (C, 32). “Miss Matty is ner-— 
vous, tearful, and regretfiul during Miss Smith Ss) visit al— 
ter Deborah's death. Matty continues to find her own in- 
adequacies as she considers her sister's talents. Never 
before left to do anything independently, Miss Matty is in- 
capable of making decisions. The problems with servants 
and household cares are often too much for her; she is be- 
fuddled by a male visitor, the training of servants, the 
keeping of household traditions, and the enforcement of 
domestic regulations. Miss Smith remarks that the ways of 
the house "were religiously such as Miss Matilda thought 
her sister would approve. Many a domestic rule and regula- 
tion had been a subject of plaintive whispered murmur to me 
during Miss Jenkyns's life; but now that she was gone, I 
do not think that I...durst have suggested an alteration" 
(eppesiepe 

Miss Jenkyns’ ©role 1s nou limited to thac ofan 


authority figure. Martin Dodsworth, in his article "Women 
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Without Men in Cranford," states that Miss Jenkyns has_.a 
"hidden desire to equal the male" and that this tendency is 
dealt with "in terms of sexual perversion, disguised in the 


Lam tate rormeor the practical joke."* Hers brother 


Peter Jenkyns dresses up in woman's’ clothes not once, but 
twice, particularly addressing his affront to Deborah 
Jenkyns, who believes women are superior to men. His ap- 
pearance in her clothes nursing the likeness of a baby is 
a blow at both Cranford's sexual repression and its gen- 
tility (since the baby would be illegitimate) .° 


Dodsworth does not suggest that Miss Jenkyns' envy of the 
Male May be attributed to her childhood experiences.” But it 
should be noted that Miss Jenkyns was the child who replaced 
her brother Peter in her tather"s akfection; Ushe Jearned 
quickly, performed obediently, and enjoyed following the con- 
VENutonal path, and these qualities Cained Heruhis tCayor, 

Of course, Deborah never has the same love for her brother 
asudid Mattycsince*hen placetin tthe testimat tonrossher Siather 
isidependenteupon Peter's. “When )Petersucame homevoncerafter 
having jruntaway Piedisgrace ; mMiss Mactyerecalisvehat “Deb- 
orah used to’smile...and say she was quite put in a corner. 
Not but what my father always wanted her when there was 
kenter owoieing tor sreading sho Lbe rdoneymonganythangatoa. beagset— 
tied" S(G, Luly. eebeboralsaplace as favorite’ child, beloved 
by her father whom she greatly admired, would have made it 
dist reultefornhernttoatgivye tuphenr sero leyaaMiss iMatteytnecalis 
that &'beborahwsaid ‘torme, thesdaytotimynmothers funeral, 
that if sherhad ashundred offers she would! never)marry and 


leave my father. It was not very likely she would have so 
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many ~-.[vdon't know that she had one..a'") (C; 70). Deborah 
shows herself to be a Eonve ene fagureswithtastathertLax— 
ation in her behavior towards her sister while Matty is be- 
ing courted by Mr. Holbrook. Using her father as the mea- 
surement and epitome of the male, Miss Jenkyns oath not ap- 
prove of the unconventional Mr. Holbrook as a family rela- 
ion. 

An understanding of Holbrook is important because 
his relations with Miss Matty further the understanding of 
her character. The description of Holbook when he meets 
Matty by chance after many years emphasizes the individual- 
ty fon which he had been “criticized=by Miss sJdenkyus and 
Whiclyehe "still possesses. “The deseniption 1s or an inde— 


pendent, strong personality cype, an individual’ —— 9a rebel: 


He would not allow himself to be called Thomas Holbrook, 
Bed.; 9 ne even sent back letters witheents address, telling”. 
the postmistress at Cranford that his name was Mr. Thomas 
Holbrook, yeoman. He rejected all domestic innovations; he 
would have the house door stand open in summer and shut in 
winter, without Knocker or bell to summon a servant. The 
eloceqe rast Jor ihe. KNOD OL une set iChwmalOscid anol ice tor: flit 
Lf ne found the door locked.” “Hevdesepvsed every rerinement 
which, had not its root deep down in humanity. if people 
were not ill, he saw no necessity for moderating his voice. 
He spoke the dialect of the country in perfection, and con- 
stantly used it in conversation; although... .he read aloud 
More beautirul ly and with more. teeling than any one. ..ex-— 
cept the late rector. (C, 34) 


His home reflects his interest: 


The rest of the pretty sitting-room...was filled with books. 
Theyelay on, the ground, they, covered the walls), they strewed 
the table....He evidently chose his books [which did not in- 
clude a Johnson work] in accordance with his own tastes, not 
because such and such were classical or established favour- 

Press «(C,39) 


His conversation reflects his poetic soul: 
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Dees tOW, what colour are ashbuds in March?’ 


Tt knew you didn't, “No mere dtde ree an old fool that 
I am! -- till this young man comes and tells me. Black as 
ash-buds in March. And I've lived all my life in the coun- 
try; more shame for me not to know. Black! they are jet- 
black, madam.' And he went off again, swinging along to 
music of some rhyme he had got hold of. (C, 42) 

Holbrook's ability to respond spontaneously and 
willingly to the joy and adventure of life is reflected in 
MIseLong postponed visit Corraris.**In the city of which he 
dreamed in his youth, he sickens; and he dies soon upon 
returning home where, for many days, he sat "with his hands 
on his knees in the counting—house, not reading or anything, 
but only saying what a wonderful city Paris was!" (C, 46). 
His "death-at this time’ may Indicate that he Has Fulfilled 
the dreams of his life, or, more likely, that he experiences 
the destruction of his self-image in coming face to face in 
the dream city Paris with the possibriities of living he had 
destroyed or been denied during his lifetime, 

The fact that Miss Matty 1s attreccive to such a 
character as Holbrook suggests a streak of imagination and 
Spirie wich must have been characteristic o1 nem when she 
Wage aepoeliy Young Gill. eMisSSs Mally Seal lected oy iinie 
chance meeting with Holbrook, and when she returns home she 
Swenteseurasonik to her Loom, anc never came back eid aur 
early tea-time, when...she looked as if she had been crying" 
(Cy 36). The invitation to lunch woth Holorogk a6 almost 


ferusea on tne principle thats one dig nots hink Deborah 


would have liked her to go" (C, 37), and when the date ar- 
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rives, Miss Matty "was in a state of silent agitation all the 
way to Woodley” (C, 37). Mr. Holbrook is at ease in his 
home; the food is simple, eating habits are relaxed if not 
proper: "the peas were going wholesale into his capacious 
mouth, shovelled up by his large, round-ended knife" (C, 40). 
"After dinner dad, Clay pipe was SrOugnt an, and .asspl cocina... 
he presented his pipe to Miss Matty, and requested her to 
£1) the bowl." This was a compliment to a lady in his 
VOU OUt on 

was rather inappropriate to propose it as an honour to Miss 
Macey, Pwhos@hed been trained by her sister eos held vsmoking 

Of every Kind in utter “abhorrence. . But, eb weawas a shock 
to her refinement, it was also a gratification to her feel- 
ings to be thus selected; so she daintily stuffed the 
Semone baccotintoethe pipes...4C, 20) 

Miss Matty's willing response shows again her spark of in- 
dependenes andpindivadualpty a) she does not call Mr? Hol— 
brook's manner uncowth, *feelang that 2t 1s “too hard a 

wordian leshould call him SOG Merenely Wieieyy Sells\iiene eelere) on Ke: 
always ane! (CC, 42). \sHer ease andvenjoyment in a man's 

Dre sence prs nacurally expressed: Jltis very pleasant dining 
with a bachelor"; but her inhibitions make her frightened, 
higcmiy ihepe Lt is noe improper?) sovmany pleasant things 
arel' (@, 40-41). Miss Smith speculates that “the remem- 
brancasom Matty's youth had come: very vividly before her 
this day, and she was annoyed at finding that golden time 
soifar away Winithe pasty {C,443)).0 “That Miss Matty still 


cares and hopes for the tenderness of Mr. Holbrook shows in 


her "wearing her best cap every day, and [she] sat near the 
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window, in spite of her rheumatism, in order to see, without 
being seen, down into the street. He came" (C, 43-44). 

But he came only for a farewell before leaving for 
Paris. His trip and his sickness upon return wear on Miss 
Matty's health because she must repress her feelings for him. 
Thee she bas been thinking regretfully on the past Jis .reflect— 
ed in her overemphasis of the good points of her late sister, 
whose influence stopped her relationship with Holbrook. But 
Matty's sincere love for Holbrook reveals itself in her 
wearing something in the fashion of a widow's cap for him 
after his death; her understanding of the great loss she 
has suffered through the influence of others and through her 
own inability to assert her will is compensated for in her 
allowing the servant Martha to, entertain, a follower,.an act 
prohibited by Deborah's decree, but which Matty violates 
because of her new understanding: "God forbid...that I 
should grieve any young hearts" (C, 48). 

The first section sol, Crantord has been showneto 
be concerned with developing the character of Miss Matty by 
showing the motives behind her actions which illustrate her 
repressions. It has also developed the character of Miss 
Matty to the point at which she gains some knowledge of her- 
self as _a.person responsible for her actions to others and 
to herself. I believe that Cranford is structured in parts 
which deal with the changes in Miss Matty. In the second 
section, chapters V and VI, Miss Matty's attempts to con- 


front her past with honesty, and her efforts to salvage what 
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is important and meaningful to her life are examined. She 
searches forvthe* catses Vofvher®abnormal béhavilorGand in 
facing them she is able to realize herself more fully as an 
indevidual* 

Miss Matty and Miss Smith spend several evenings 
reading old family letters. The early love letters of Miss 
Reece ce parents show the foolishness and tenderness of 
courtship days and the later ones reflect the more serious 
problems of parenthood. Matty's love for her gentle mother 
is*revealed and the strictnessvand*partialityeofeher Father 
Gomesto lights “Reading Deborah’s “superior "Letters proves 
to’ bean emotionally difficult experience for Matty, who by 
now, to Uhner Gwhedispleasureseistcritical of er sister? 
Matty talks’ about poor Peter," Her brother, and tells of 
the plans which were built around him and the results he did 
not achieve. Miss Matty understands mischievous Peter who 
allowed her to share his secrets. She vividly recounts the 
Story -oL Peter fooling’ his father*®into believing that he, 
dressed in women's clothing, was an admiring female church 
member who was interested in the rector's one published 
Assize Sermon. Again, the spark of humor and adventure and 
the repression of them are evident in Matty's account that 
Peter told her stories in "very bad language, my dear, but 
Peter was not always so guarded as he should have been; my 
father was so angry with him, it nearly frightened me out 
of my wits: and yet I could hardly keep from Llaugnings. ty 


(Cyr61)2°°The stories of brother Peter bring to light the 
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terrible emotional shock Miss Matty undergoes when he ran 
away from home after having been beaten in public by his 
father. Just as the severance of the attachment with Hol- 
brook leads to Matty's physical decline, her "screams (my 
Derrible laugnter had ended/intcrying)" (GC, 67)) are, hyster— 
Yoalvatcer jthe loss of Peter, 

In these situations, Miss Matty represses her 
real feelings and conforms to the standard behavior set 
invCrantord.) Just as the first, section, of ‘the movel, in 
which Matty realizes the loss or .ner happy, past.ends with 
her allowing a freedom to her ae this section of the 
wouk Gealing with Matty 's recollection (of Der vrepressiona 
ends with the sound of Martha and Jem kissing : Zt he 
natural expression of her feelings has been denied to Matty, 
at least she can now allow others to enjoy it. Matty's 
regret for the past. which has been lost in all its happi— 
ness and tenderness is made more vivid by the presence and 
acceptance of it by Martha and Jem. 

Miss Matty's tale falls into the background during 
the next several episodes of the third section of the novel 
in which the idiosyncrasies and adventures of the ladies of 
Cranford are emphasized. But the few points made about 
Matty are rather interesting in their relationship to her 
change in personality. 

The story of her rolling a penny ball under her 
bed in order to search for men hiding under it shows Matty's 


fear "that is often considered characteristic of old maids, 
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and is here qiven=a strangely concreterqiallty =="the tear 
that there will be a man under her bed who might catch hold 


16 But the 


Of her leg, ‘just as she was getting into= bed". 
Same penny Dall is “again referred to Under a different car 
cumstance which indicates Matty's change from her frightened 
past self to a person capable of confronting reality; she 
is no longer frightened of a man as a hidden evil because 
she now more naturally and openly accepts the possibility 
of male-female relationships. Miss Matty covers the penny 
ball with "gay-coloured worsted in rainbow stripes" for the 
little Brunoni child because "she looks as if she had never 
baceancoed Game of play in Ner lito se=t used to make very 
precty Dalls in this way when [ was a Girl, end © thought 
PRWOUlG. Cl yeLr sbui8 not make this one smart and take it 
to Phoebe this afternoon” (C, 126)°" Miss Matty is again 
Erying,co shake OLL the abnormalitics 11 mer perconality wa 
an attempt to rediscover the natural values she had in her 
VOutH. 

Matty also makes progress in asserting her true 
feelings when she is able to admit the truth that "she re- 
membered the time when she had looked forward to being mar- 
riea as much’ ace any one....1l may Say that there was’ a time 
when ft did not think I should Nave been only Miss Matty 
Jenkyns all my life; for even if I did meet with any one 
who wished to marry me now...and he is dead and gone, and 
he never knew how it all came about that I said 'No,' when 


I had thought many and many a time -- Well, it's no matter 
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Weare tehoughnire (C, 1.27198). . Although she still cannot 
make a candid statement of her true feelings and even though 
tUts,€0O late to. act, Miss Matty 1s now partially able to 
express regret for repressing her feelings. 

The full sadness of Miss Matty's faded, wasted life 
of repression is made clear: 

'My father once made us,' she began, 'to keep a diary, 
in two columns; on one side we were to put down in the morn- 
ing what we thought would be the course and events of the 
coming day, and at night we were to put down on the other 
side what really had happened. It would be to some people 
rather a sad way of telling their lives' (a tear dropped 
upon my hand at these words) -- 'I don't mean that mine has 
been sad, only so very different to wheal Ipexpecteds. } (Cc, 
Zo) 

Phe £ourth section of Crantord, schapeers -<1Lis and 
XIV, dealswith Matty's attempts to function independently. 

Miss Matty's inability to make a strong decision, 
which will have conseguent results,is made clear after she 
suffers economic disaster. It is evident that her weakness 
in asserting herself has been and is her behavorial trait; 
only in the particular can she react. The virtues which 
make her admiraple, "her patience, her humility, Ner sweec=— 
ness, her quiet contentment with all that she could not do" 
(Cc, 158), are not the virtues that make her an effective 
person in a practical sense. Limited vision makes it im- 
possible for her to weigh her behavior in the light of long 
range goals: 


1s ..il never feel as if my mind was what people call very 
Semone: ge 7obds lt Ss OLten hard enough work for me to settle 
what I ought to do with the case right before me...it's 

rather a strain upon me to keep thinking and thinking what 


I should do if such and such a thing happened; and, I be- 
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lieve, I had rather wait and see what real lytdoes. (come +2... 
You"know, Jove, I'm not like Deborah.” (C; 7151) 


Repression has left her "perennially immature, naive and 
unreflective," but it also works tolerably well in protect- 
ing her from experiencing excessive anxiety. The return of 
Peter to Cranford provides Matty, a repressed personality 
type, with the protector she needs. 

The happy reunion which greets Peter's arrival in 
Cranford in the closing section of the story has been cri- 
ticized for being artificial. Admittedly a staged ending, 
it seems, however, to be in harmony with the tale which in 
NOeway pretends to be realisevc. | The details Of en] srory 
and the characters are particular and credible, but the tone 
Teneiat OL a Lairy tale in which ‘the tOnce wponm a cime 
Phivase introduces us to a world in the past which is con- 
sidered worth remembering for its significance and relation- 
ship to the present and future. In Cranford, the values 
of a bygone age, respect, obedience, gentility, authority, 
class, are aspects of a society now gone. This bygone age 
is respected for its fine values; but, as shown in the story 
of Miss Matty, whose repression of her own inclinations to 
tne demands of her society has cost her the taving of her 
Own individual life, the past is mot seen “as 4 perfect cime. 
Instead, the present is represented as all important, for it 
is in the present that people must live. Tastes; habits, 
and beliterts have changed in the: process of the story, and if 
Some of the values of the past have been lost, the loss is 


reqretted. But the vital, complex, changing present is what 
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must occupy the individual, for in the present there is 
change; the world, people, and things are constantly in 
the process of change. When Peter and Matty meet at the 
end of the tale, they are representative of two approaches 
to life.) Pecer detied Crantord conventions and rules and 
went out to meet the world; to all appearances, he is 
happy in his life. He is still critical of those elements 
en Crantord society which inhibit the individual, 4as.1s 
shown tit sacuestion to Matty: “DolUvyOouUUknoOw «ol ce LewMaccy, 
I could have sworn you were on the high road to matrimony 
when T Jett England that last time!....You must have played 
your cards badly, my little Matty, somehow or another -- " 
(C, 187). Matty does not answer, but she shivers with the 
thought of her sterile response to life. Matty's obedience 
and conformity may be seen as noble submissions to the de- 
mands or her lite, but her personal reward is only a vicar- 
ToussparliOlpation sin the 7oysror tire: 

Tf Crantore tells anything "about the process of 
change sino life, 1 as that ‘changesis @ positive reality; tnat 
the flux of life is continuous. Only in the assertion of 
seleewanad ehe derinition of Goals Can an wndiytdualeiiny «lo 
hold steady in shitting times It 2s the andividual Ve right 
and duty to choose and determine his mode and manner of ex- 
istence. Cranford illustrates the belief that all is flux; 
that the past becomes the present and the present is the 
past in its own moment. What LS pact must. De vapprectaced 


and evaluated in the light of the present. Again, Mrs. 
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Gaskell confirms a positive philosophy which respects the old 


and values the new. 


The process of change in life is also a theme in 
the novel Wives and Daughters. The structure of this work 
parallels the stages of development in the education of self 
which the heroine, Molly Gibson, experiences. The first 
section 1S concerned with Moliy's childhood and background; 
in the second section the crisis of her father's remarriage 
rudely awakens her to problems of reality and she tries to 
Macure and celatre to “the adult worlds «The third phase of 
Molly's education is concerned with her relations within 
the Gibson and Hamley homes, and the final chapters reveal 
Molly moving in the adult world: 

There is also a metaphorical structure to the no- 
vel which creates a fairy-tale pattern. The Towers is the 
castle where Molly visits and where, to her anguish, she 
mects the: "witch, ‘ Mrs... Kirkpatrick. —Molly rlees the castle 
and is rescued by her 'knight,' her father, and they anti- 
cipate spending happy days together. But the 'witch' be- 
comes Molly's step-mother and Molly's problems begin. Her 
life is further complicated by the ‘naughty step-sister, ' 
Cynthia. Only with the help iol Roger, a sincere £riend, 
but an ‘ugly duckling,' does Molly manage to learn how to 
déal with the reality of Jate, aided by the advice of her 


‘fairy godmother,’ Lady Harriet. After a while and after 
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many problems, Roger and Molly meet by chance, and the help 
Gf the” “farmy godmother , *-in'the=castlles=the Towers, —Reder 
sees Molly as”> transformed’ into a Beadeteta Princess, and she 
sees him as her’ trusted, ‘noble’ Prince Chdarmings —And; "oft 
course, they should live happily ever after. 

But the story of Molly's self-education is not so 
enmnde.. It seems to me that she is one of Mrs. Gaskell's 
more subtle creations because of the complex motivational 
analysis which is made of her development. Mrs. Gaskell at- 
tempts to show why and how Molly makes her adjustment to 
fife.’ In" this’ process” in which Molly"s behavior®is carefully 
examined, a commentary’ on Ene Grrecc” of thevwad)]Uustmenc’ 2s 
given, and an interesting insight into Mrs. Gaskell"s*vision 
of life is achieved. / 

In the introductory chapters of the novel, the 
characterization of the little girl Molly indicates the 
bases for the development of her dependent personality. Also, 
the specific™incidents trom Molly's” cha ldnoed: are™important 
in relation to the personality traits she shows as a matur- 
ing woman. The interpretation of Molly as an abnormal per- 
Sonality type is not made simply in’ relation to a specific 
MeLriod or a specitic event in her lite, but it ts) based on 
the whole person of Molly as she develops through the novel. 
Seen in this way, the character of Molly may be interpreted 
in psychological terms specifically related to her personal 


psychic development. 


The timidity and self-consciousness Molly exhibits 
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as a Child is never outgrown. Her first visit to the Towers 
agitates her,and since "It was Very awrul as Molly Thougnt, 
---she half wished herself at home again" (WDpwrL2)> Sethe 
thought of the familiar happiness of home brought such a 
choking in her throat, that she felt she must not give way 
Boot pefbortiear of “bursting out enying;sand™she'iad instinct 
enough to feel that, as she was left at the Towers, the less 
trouble she gave, the more she kept herself out of observa- 
tion, the better" (WD, 54). These reactions evoked in Molly 
as a’ childvin’ a strange atmosphere are similar to the ones 
she shows as a young woman, this time, ironically, ina sit- 
uation in her own home, where she now does not completely 
fits MWMoliyscould stand tit tio Monger WsMrs SeGibson! Saup= 
braiding]; she went upstairs to her own room -- her own 
smart new room, which hardly yet seemed a familiar place; 
and began to cry so heartily and for so long a time,that she 
stopped at length for very weariness" (WD, 216). 

Molly's terror "of being observed Ws “shown -as a 
child when she is required to thank Lady Cumnor for her 
Rese eaityen 


Yes! she was there -- forty feet away -- a hundred miles 
away! Alt that blank space had to be crossed?) and then a 


speech to be made! 
'Must I go?' asked Molly, in the most pitiful and plead- 


ing voice possible. (WD, 25) 


This same distaste for exposure in a sensitive moment occurs 


again later: 


'Now, you must play a little, Molly,' said Mrs. Gibson; 
play us that beautiful piece of Kalkbrenner's, my dear.’ 
Molly looked up at her stepmother with beseeching eyes; 
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Dbussit only brought out another form of .request,..stili «more 
Pike aacommand. (WD, 313) 


On both occasions, Mrs. Gibson does not give Molly the assist- 
ance she needs, and at both times Molly distances herself fur- 
ther from.a trusting relationship with her: 'Molly did not 
know how it was afterwards, but she pulled her hand out of 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick's on hearing these words ..."; "'There, now 
I've done!' said Molly, standing up quickly as soon as she 
had finished the eighteen dreary pages; 'and I think I will 
Hever sie dowonco play -adain i... 

As a child, Molly wishes to please people: 

" Please, papa -- I do wish to go -— but.I don't care about 
it " (WD, 7); she prefers to be alone: "she lost all con- 
sciousness of herself by-and-by when the party strolled out 
into the beautiful grounds" (WD, 12); she is obedient: 
"Molly did as she was bid" (WD, 16); she is simple and trust- 
inde BakLOLasCumnor, "hadi ho, idea opst he wiser vyenre jokes were 
to the sensitiveyginl” IWD, 22)... These traitssare cto bere 
flected in the woman. 

Because she is basically non-assertive, Molly's 
passiveness is complemented by a more dominant personality. 
As aschila, Molly naturally depends on her father, herJjonly 
parent. They build a satisfying, secure relationship upon 
understanding and love. 

In the introductory scenes, Molly anticipates her 
first visit to the Towers without her father. During the 


festivities she discovers that she is experiencing "a dis- 
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mal day of pleasure." Her unhappiness and insecurity are 
relieved temporarily by a retreat to a natural harbor in 

the gardens where she finds calm in her anxious state: 

She saw a great wide-spreading cedar-tree upon a burst of 
lawn towards which she was advancing, and the black repose 
beneath= it s4brancheslured her’ thither. >There wasua- rustic 
seat in the shadow, and weary Molly sat down there, and 
present lyetel lest ecep.. (WD 13) 

When Molly is rescued from the Towersby her father, their 
treasured, intimate relationship is revealed. At the Towers 
she "felt like a lighted candle when they're putting the ex- 
bainguisher on wt" (WD, 27). put now, miding anetne protection 
and care of her father she feels thes joysotsthe open fresh 
air. And when she is hesitant about her security she cries 
POGeCiceielpecie Knows, 1s) there: 

fPavale alee yOUlehere ss Flo cantt esee yeu se 

Heweocde Clese-up alondside-or hers hevwas noe sure. Dut 
what she might be afraid of riding in the dark shadows, so 
nee lava inis=hand? upon hers: 

‘Oh! IT am so glad to feel you,' squeezing his hand 
hard. Papa, es Should Likerro- Get" ay enain tke) Ponco os, )Ust 
as long as your longest round, and then I could fasten us two 
to each end of it, and when I wanted you I could pull, and if 
yeu-caidnyt want to come; you could pull back again; but I 
should know you knew I wanted you, and we could never lose 
each other! '(WD, 27) 

But her father's decision to remarry isolates his 
dependent daughter who feels rejected: "'You don't know 
what we were to each other -- at least, what he was to me,' 
Sheusatdenumbly SW; 1981) se The break an@che rather =daughter 
relationship never fully repairs itself. Molly feels that 
ehevhas tost her first place insthe arfectionssoreher, father. 


The old feeling in their love relationship returns only tem- 


porarily while Mrs. Gibson and Cynthia are gone to London. 
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Molly and her father, who in the past always enjoyed riding 
down the lanes together while the doctor made his rounds, 
again enjoy these intimate moments of pleasure: 

'"Somehow' all Molly's wishes came to pass, there was only 
one little drawback to this week of holiday and happy in- 
tercourse with her father. Everybody would ask them out 

to tea. They were quite like bride and bridegroom.... (WD, 
511) 

But the honeymoon lasts only until Mrs. Gibson returns and 
intrudes upon the private, intimate character of the father- 
daughter relationship. 

Molly's £irst experience with the,feelings of re- 
jection by her father's decision to remarry are made some- 
what easier to bear because she finds that Roger Hamley pro- 
vyvades her with a new reason for Jiving. it=is in’ the net— 
ural retreat to which she has fled in her sorrow, as she 
did when a child, that Molly admits her problems to Roger: 
Sneywent quickly on to the bourne which she nad fixed for 
herself -- a seat almost surrounded by the drooping leaves of 
a weeping-ash -- a seat on the long broad terrace walk on the 


other .Side.o£ che. wood, «. 


When she had once got to the seat she broke out with the sup- 
PEeessed passion of griet,. she did not care to analyse the 


sources of her tears and sobs -- her father was going to be 
married again -- her father was angry with her; she had done 
very wrong -- he had gone away displeased; she had lost his 


Loves. ..ohe. ned Cast Nerselt on Che ground anc leant up 
against the old moss-grown seat; sometimes burying her face 
in her hands: sometimes clasping them together, as if by the 
tight painful grasp,of her, fingers she could deaden mental 


suffering. (WD, 128) 
Roger tries to show Molly that the marriage to Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick will give her father "a pleasant companion," but she 


objects: "He had me." The change in Molly's dependent rela- 


tionship with her father and the beginning of the influence 
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of Roger in her life is suggested: "So they remained in 
silence for a little while; he breaking off and examining 
one or two abnormal leaves of the ash-tree..." (WD, 133). 
Atethis point, Rogengtakeswonrthe roberefnherequidesand 
director and Molly begins to depend on his continuing in 
the, nole,of ..counsehling- friend. 

Roger ;shares histphiileosophyywith [her fandgadvises 
that she should think of "her father's happiness before she 
thought of: :hexr -own." 

[Ee is: Bight «to, thopeiéonhethe tbestaabouteeverybody, and 
nop EG expect the worst... This sounds lake averuism, outs ec 
has comforted me before now, and some day you'll find it use- 
ful. (One has always to try to think more of others than of 
OnGSeilLive and, 16 is, best snot "corcprejmddetcecplegon the bad 
side. My sermons aren't long, are they?' (WD, 133) 

Molly enthusiastically embraces Roger's philosophy 
of thinking of jihe happiness of others rather Chan ner own. 
However, Molly discovers that its application is extremely 
ditiiculte for her. Molly's pride and temper were sinadicaced 
in her childhood behavior. At the Towers, she reacts to 
Mes hic kpatrick's officiousness.: J JMolly. grew notter and 
hotter as these last words met her ear. If they would only 
leave ner. abone, and not labour et being Kind to her? would 
‘not trouble themselves' about her!" (WD, 23). Annoyed by 
an impertinence spoken to her governess, "the girl flew out 
in such a violent passion of words in defence of her silent 
trembling governess, that even Betty herself was cqdaunted. ..." 


(WD-t37). ater, Molly herselisrerlects Chat since she) had 


been once or twice called saucy and impertinent" (WD, 170), 
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she had better change her ways. "She had often been called 
naughty and passionate when she was a child; and she thought 
now that she began to understand that she really had a vio- 
lent temper" (WD, 363). Molly's impertinence may be only 
that she is frank: she is told by Lady Harriet, “You at 
| tease ane oimpele, and CrUuchneul rec! =(ND loo cbt.) jist ac 
her governess thought best to "reéprove Molly for giving way 
to her pase eat (WD, 37), Molly continues to entertain the 
DePie! eiateie ts better at all times ©o contro.) oneself. 
Thus it is that "Molly bit her lips to prevent hersel£ from 
saying something disagreeable" (WD, 198), that she tries to 
assuage Mrs. Gibson with “'Papa had said I might go,” but 
Choking a Jittle (WD, 214)" that “it was pretty hard 

work for her to keep the tears out of her eyes; and she en— 
deavoured to think of something else rather than dwell on 
regrets and annoyances" (WD, 214); that she corrects her- 
Selicew = ti Gon' t Like, sald Molly, ineastow Volce. = i 
think papa wouldnt like Tt)" (WD, 219); that "she put down 
her book on the table very softly, and turned to leave the 
room, choking down her tears until she was in the solitude 
of her own chamber" (WD, 242). Molly's adoption of a code 
based on self—abnegation runs counter to her nature and 
the repressions of her feelings which "had been overwrought 
for some time past, without finding the natural vent in ac- 
tion" (WD, 242) lead to a physical breakdown. 

In a conversation with Roger Hamley, Molly tells 


of her objections to the philosophy OL ving LoL otners. 
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"It will be very dull when I shall have killed myself, as it 
were, sand live only in trying to-do, and Eo be, as cthner 
people “Jiket “I "don"t ‘seevany end “of “1t ASL mighteasiavel: 
never have lived. And as for the happiness you speak of, I 
siialT mever be happy agains’ @s(wD, 154) 
And she speaks rightly. Molly destroys her individual self 
im the process of “living for “her father?’ Mrsf"Gipsons €yn— 
thia, and Rogers Functioning in relation to their wills, 
ane cannot develop into a person with individual wishes, 
G@€esires, and. Goals which she mignt “aimeto ral fly. SoMod iy, 
walks in the shadow of others, dependent on their -wills she 
ac lieka et Sie nba Ss ye 

Molly considers’ Roger as” a -breuher. We lLhetlackror 
sexual communication in such a relationship makes it pos- 
Ssibke tor Molly.to continue to be =preteecced,™oved, sand 
guided in the same manner with Roger as she was with her 
Peters THereis no need for her to grow up and to face 
the existence of the reality of love and womanhood because 
she remains the child who must be petted, guided, taught, 
and counselled. “Molly is unaware of the development of her 
romantic interest iInpRoger.”” During an ecvening at the Srown— 
ings, Rodger talls victim tor Cynthia Ss charms. Molly muse 
overlook the animated conversation going on between Roger 
and Cynthia from her place with the children. Although she 
realizes that she has a keen interest in the subjects which 
Roger is discussing with Cynthia and although her anxiety 
is reflected in her thinking that the game and the evening 
would never end, Molly does not analyze her reasons for 


her discontent. She accepts as a child does the loss of his 
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parents' interest in him when they are absorbed in conversa- 
tion with adults. When Roger is departing for his scien- 
tific mission, he says good-bye to Cynthia first, and Molly 
fears that he will forget tocsayeqood—bye tougher. J itis 
into the mind of a child that we enter when we listen to 
Moviy\s senoughts: 

Just then she heard nearer sounds; an opened door, steps on 
the lower ilicght of stairs. He could not have Gone withouc 
even seeing her. He never, never would have done so cruel 

a thing -- never would have forgotten poor little Molly, 
however happy he might be! No! there were steps and voices, 


and the drawing-room door was opened and shut once more. 
She laid down her head on her arms that rested upon the win- 


dow-sill, and cried -- she had been so distrustful as to have 
let the idea enter her mind that he could go without wishing 
her good-bye -- her, whom his mother had so loved, and called 


by the name of his little dead sister. (WD, 433) 

Her thoughts may be those of a little girl but her impulsive 
actions are those of a girl in love; 

She felt the slackened touch of the warm grasping hand; she 
looked up...and the place was empty where he had been ...and 
then "as scuick as lightning Molly wan up sto thestront ~artic.—— 
the lumber-room, whose window commanded the street down 
Wale nei Mus t, PASS. =. 


'T must see him agains I must! I must!* she wailed 
OUtase. (WD, 436) 


Cynthia suspects Molly's love for Roger and asks, 
we wiat's the Matter With your ~One mighe think you cared 


leiepe ed awdniy saoibbercyoo kre AM 


ME? said Molly, all the brood rushing to hen” heart sud- 
denly; then it returned, and she had courage to speak, and 
she spoke the truth as she believed it, though not the real 
actual truth. (WD, 438) 


Molly reveals a lover's tenderness when she reads the first 


letter from Roger: 


[she] took the letter, the thought crossing her mind that he 
had touched it, had had his hands upon it, in those far dis- 
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tant desert Vands, where he might. be lost to sight and’ to 
any human knowledge of his fate. (WD, 479-480) 


Molly's sublimated desire for Roger causes her deep 
anxiety which manifests itself in her fretful sleep: 

Molly was not in strong health, and perhaps this made 
her a Pittle fanciful; but certain it is that her thoughts 
by day and her dreams by night were haunted by the idea of 
Roger lying ill and unattended in those savage lands.... 

(WD, 480) 
she is willing toosacrificestherselt: fortthe sake voferhe! wele 
fare of the loved object and prays, 
'Grant that he may come home safe, and live happily with 
her whom he loves so tenderly -- so tenderly, O God.' And 
she’ would’ burstinto! tears, "and drop asleepyatiiast, sobbing. 
(WD, 480) 
Now her thoughts of Roger are mixed between a brother image 
anc a. love object, but Molly is stili Unaware or the signi— 
Pi cance -andecxistence of the latter dependency. il a Conver 
sation with Cynthia she admits that it was 
e sRhOCesre, wie told me how 2 CuGgne. to ake Papa = iar riage, 
when I first startled and grieved at the news. Oh, Cynthia, 
what a great thing it is to be loved by him!' (WD, 508) 
Molly's dependent personality, reflected in her as- 
Summing the role of a Child,prevents her developing “an aware 
ness of her own sexuality and the influence of physcial de- 
sire in the relations between men and women. Evidence of 
this omission in Molly's development is presented literally 
and symbolically in the scene in which Molly encounters 
Cynthia and Mr. Preston passionately arguing in a lonely 
wooded area. The experience might have provided Molly with 


an initiation into the comprehension of the sexual life, 


but she remains unaware of Cynthia and Mr. Preston represent- 
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ing= forces Stronger than” their indivicaual persons; she does 
not see the clash between men and women, spirit and flesh, 
will and desire. 

When Molly leaves her father after the dog-cart 
ride, she must follow a route home which symbolically sug- 
gests an initiation from the uncomplicated path of innocence 
ye the complex approach to an understanding of the existence 
of good-in-evil: 

The loneliest part of the road was the first -- the lane, the 


wood, the little bridge, and the clambering through the up- 
fand=[ieldas. “But Molly cared lvttle for toneliness, 


she entered the wood. As she turned a corner in the lonely 
pathersehe heardda psssionatejvoicesofsdwstresshe. i shegstoad 
still and looked around....There were some thick holly bushes 
Shining out dark green in the midst of the amber and scar- 
let foliage. If anyone was there, it must be behind these. 
SO -Moliy-Left the .path;, sand went strarght, sphunging «through 
the brown tangled growth of ferns and underwood, and turned 
the holly bushes [sic]. There stood Mr. Preston and Cyn- 
thie? she holding her hands tight.... (WD, 533-934) 

Molly never understands the sexual and emotional 
attraction and ties between Cynthia and Mr. Preston; she 
does not perceive the rough expression of the male ego which 
seeks to dominate the female who is under his control. 
Molly's reaction is like a child's who sees only two types 
of people, those he knows and those he does not, who repre- 
sent to him the good and the bad. Her evaluation of the 
Situation and relationship between Cynthia and Mr. Preston 
is devoia of subtlety since: she fails to catch the innuendoes 
of the male-female situation. 


The conversation between Cynthia and Mr. Preston 


(WD, 531-541) is replete with barter imagery: " you pro- 
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mised plong agouto bewny wife Yraeel) Lawillégomifecynthia 
Cedsks imer ‘br white -broughbythe watenn andsCynthiesdrank'’ :én"on 
think I have some letters that would convince Miss Gibson of 
the truth; I shall only be too glad to explain to Mr. Gibson 
on what terms I stand in relation to her "; " lent me money 
at my need, and made me give you a promise of marriage "; 

v he you will but keep your word, and marry me, I'll swear 


EYE makersyou "love meginareturne'ls:, Hitewashephd never bos— 


rowed, that cumluckyemonéy<.. Misthoughtmitokheouldebubarepay its 


LEMwoule jseteme efreet" 7; ow! Youlsseem cto simely byoutsalld syour= 
Self, fomiwenty pounds iss weet eda. d,inotesehs. mysetiiiem neliked 
youmtnenwe Butcoh, fhowhiedeshatetyounney! a! Molly does not 


Catch the tone of the argument which is influenced by the 
vocabulary in this exchange of dialogue; shé is unaware of 
what it is that is being bought and sold, given and taken 
back. Even when she goes at Cynthia's request unwillingly to 
demand the return of the letters from Preston 


sdeandestill tmore unwillingly shenbeganhtoe -besairaid) thatyrshe 


herself might be led into the practice lof deceit ]...she would 
tiyaranadywalktin~gacstrarght pathpakand thisheedid wander outgot 
iGy teeshouldronly be jtogsaveipainmkhowthosetwhom shentoved 
(WD, 552), 

she is still unaware of the weight of the exchange which is 
being demanded by this man and woman. She does not understand 
the depth of Cynthia's fear of Preston's type of love: " It 
ic Wis way of loving. “He says often enough, Newdcesn’ tt) care 
what she: does: iso: che ‘gets *mesto berhis lwite; sandethat after 


that he is sure he can make me love him" (WD, 551). Molly 


approaches her meeting with Preston -- that Preston who rides an 
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admirable horse, wears high boots and riding breeches, and 
carries a whip -- believing " I am sure we have right on our 
Side; and that makes me certain he must and shall give up 

the letters-" (WD; 551)..8 )Her-total tunawareness of +sexual 

lover ishypointed: out tojhersbyebreston sswhonenct ackending 

much to her answers to his questions but instead "working 

the polntvot his stick  intosthe turte. .otereves =, bent son 

Alpe shea ace "YOU are Very ssimple,) Misswcibson,. ...6. sup— 
pose you don't know that there is any other feeling that can 
be gratified, except love. Have you never heard of revenge?'" 
(WD, 560).As their conversation progresses, Preston realizes: 
There she stood, frightened, yet brave, not letting go her 
hold on what she meant to do, even when things seemed most 


against her; and besides, there was something that struck 
him most of all perhaps, and which shows the kind of man he 


was -- he perceived that Molly was as unconscious that he 
was a young man, and she a young woman, as if she had been 
a pure angel of heaven. (WD, 561) 


And Molly stzull seems to remain one later in vine 
novel. When she again meets Roger at the Towers, 


tie ner mrecty evening Cress,. withenemenalisbSduti oul yedressed, 
hepedelicate -complexion flushed ca liteleiwithetimidatys, yet 
her movements and manners bespeaking quiet ease, Roger hard- 
ly recognized her, although he acknowledged her identity. He 
began to feel that admiring deference which most young men 
experience when conversing with a very pretty girl; a sort 

of desire to obtain her good opinion in a manner very differ- 
ent to his old familiar friendliness. (WD, 717) 


But Molly seems content with the old terms of their relation- 
ship: 

They separated then, and Molly went upstairs very happy ... 
it was so pleasant to have Roger talking to her in this way, 


iikesamenrendss.cura (WD, 12) 


Ana her farewell to him before his departure indicates her 


position: 
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Molly looked, and in an instant recognized Roger under 
all his wraps. Her first instinct was to draw back. ‘The 
next to come forwards, and say -- 'Why, mamma, it's Roger 
Hamley! Look now -~ he's kissing his hand; he's wishing 
us good-bye in the only way he can!' (WD, 751) 

And then, he was gone! and Molly returned to her 
worsted-work, happy, glowing, sad, content, and thinking to 
herself how» sweet is friendship! (WD, 751-752) 

Mrs. Gaskell did not E£inish the novel. But ‘the 
ending seems to project a marriage between Roger and Molly. 
Possibly in the six intervening months Molly grows more in- 
dependent of her father's protecting love and becomes more 
aware of herself as a woman who is to be bound in love one 
day with a man as his wife. But this maturity is not present 
in the closing scenes, and it must be Beit that Molly is the 
same little girl at the end of the story as she was at the 
beginning? “she’is still content to be a chiid, with a mamma, 
aide papa, and a Epiend. (she 1S contene eo continue i1ving 
in a dependent state according to Roger's advice; she lives 
for the happiness of others. “Only now Enere 25 no: longer 
objection or fear in her embracing this philosophy which re- 
quires the sublimation of her own desires and the loss of 
her own person because the surrender of her self has already 
been made; she now demands nothing for herself. That which 
comes her way she accepts but she does not demand anything 
from others. The vitality of Molly's personality Nes been 
surrendered to the controlling forces of her life: she does 
not develop personally; she does not achieve a more complex 


view of people and their roles and their inter-relationships. 


No woman but a child Molly remains. 
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Molly makes her adjustment to life in following 
Roger's philosophy that it is best to live for the happiness 
of others. But her emotional make-up makes it extremely 
difficult for Moliy to contror Nerselft in order= to achieve 
her goal. Constant repression of her feelings is the re- 
sult, which takes a heavy toll on her constitution. As has 
been shown, repression also cripples Molly emotionally and 
Mentally." It seems to me that thie portrayal or a charac— 
ter whose adoption of a code of self-abnegation leads to 
personal suffering and to the stifling of the development of 
an individual self shows that Mrs. Gaskell understood the 
toll which a life led in the interest of others could exact, 
especially from a temperamentally unsuited individual. Mol- 
Py"s personality abnormality has been nurtured by the’ dirs— 
cipline and demands of the code in which the abnormality is 
inherent. It could be that Molly's characterization demon- 
strates Mrs. Gaskell's deepest analysis of the individual 
and the development of a code of behavior and expresses her 


forlest vision Of Lire, 


The tender, brooding tone of Wives and Daughters 
contrasts sharply with the restlessness and passion so evi- 
dent in the novel which preceded it, Sylvia's Lovers. “in 
this work, Mrs. Gaskell examines the abnormal behavior in the 
personalities of Sylvia and Philip and traces the bitter 


effects of their inability to maintain self-control. 
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The capricious heroine, Sylvia, chooses the red 
cloth for her new cloak instead of the respectable, quiet- 
looking article in grey. She chooses the red even though 
it is advised that it would mark with every drop of rain and 
lose its first brightness in wet or damp; she believes that 
the color would stand a great deal of wear. Sylvia later 
proves to have the same characteristics as the red cloth she 
so happily chose. With every sorrow, every disappointment, 
every tirustvation; her Gsuperhicrallydstvongrchanacter,. crum— 
bles. But against the adversities which storm her, she 
Seruggies togrémain=faithtiul eco hemjobbigabions Aperformeher 
duty piandpbe thonest ttorher seht ; 

Little prepared is she in discipline and self-con- 
trol to endure the tremendous onslaught of suffering which 
corrodes ‘the ‘basic foundationsvupon "which her life chad been 
founded. Having no interest in learning about things out- 
Side jherselt, which #wouldehe lpoheniro Ssee therseliginere lation 
to that outside of her, she only seeks the immediate and per- 
Sonalon.wWwhentshe isrthrown intoteontact awith.a Larger world, 
Sylvia, who once delighted in her freedom, independence, and 
self-confidence, discovers that she is not capable of man- 
aging herself and her affairs without dependence on someone. 
Sylvia is an insular creature who is unaware of the values 
of reasoning and discipline and whose only response in simple 
and complex situations is an emotional one. Sylvia's involve- 
ment in experiences which thwart <the"satisfaction of her im- 


pulses will be extremely frustrvatingeto cher vandawillse bead sto 
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anxieties and greater conflicts which, because they cannot 
beysoltved) «will, begin.tondestroy: hen ,once-Lelt«stability; 
and lead to abnormal behavior. 

Sylvia's emotional breakdown is caused by her being 
stripped of the security of love with which she has been sur- 
rounded. When Charlie Kinraid's love is taken from her, 
Sylvia becomes dispirited and withdrawn. A year after his 
disappearance, she, witch-like, gazes into the fire with ab- 
stracteds eyes, .and,is able.torconjuneshismimages. But .she 
aches to see him in the present, so much so that "she wrung 
henshandsatights together.as shesaimploredssomey sany; .Powereto 
lebeherosee him just once againy=—pjustsfor once =—— forgone 
minute of passionate delight!" (SL, 282). Her frustrated 
passion for Kinraid is sublimated and she finds some conso— 
lation in substituting the secure love of her, doting. parents. 

The) imprisonment sof, her father ,pushes».the, respon— 
sibility,;£or the family. on-immature Sylvia.» .Frightened: and 
ugnorant,..she,instinctively.seeks,Gefugesin Philipis.~pro-— 
begiiohnn Sheulse.tenri£ied,of standindg,alcne.seWhenyPhilip 
goes to town to investigate how matters stand, "then Sylvia 
lifted up her voice with a great cry. Somehow, she had ex- 
pected him to do something -- what, she did not know; but 
he was gone and [she and her mother] were left without stay 
Giiehei ple (Sb)0299)). !When,be: mother senses that she is to 
follow her pasuana in death, Sylvia moans, "'But me, mother! 
thou's forgetting me!...Oh, mother, mother, think on me!'" 


(SL, 329). Sylvia is supported by her consuming hatred for 
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those who went against her father, and by her protective 
love for her mother whose strength has been shattered. A- 
gainst her reason and inclination and Kester's advice, 
Sylvia agrees to marry Philip because she has been trapped 
by her own inability to deal positively with her now complex 
conflicts. The roots of her old life have been cut away, 
ar WLEDOUtStChe Stability of home, family lite, -and» lover, 
pylviea loses) her -youth;not by stepping into the role, of an 
adult ,but by passing into another dependent state in marri- 
ager EO a2hloOverm who 1s approved of eby her mother and 15 a 
substitute for her tathers~ Bike*Ameliva rn*Vanity Fair; “She 
Gianelewish te marry nim, sutesne wished to =hkeep nim, soe 
wished to give him nothing, but that he should give her 
eit. 

But Sylvia's dancompauLollicy twicheehnt Lip cannot be 
overcome and her sublimated love and passion for Kinraid 
work against her efforts to conquersner distaste ton Philip. 
Her depression worsens; she yearns to die. She becomes 
quiet and passive in her isolation. Her spirit, which was 
always at peace in the free open air under the sky, is sti- 
fled in the close town environment. Unlike Philip, who 
prospers in its business life, she finds her surroundings 
unnatural. She now yearns for her country dress and uncov- 
eredunair, the joy of runhingwout Inco tne fieldsso auay— 
sterbank Farm to bring in the cow, or the pleasure of making 
up butter or spinning wool. 


She sometimes thought to herself that it was a strange kind 
of life, where there were no outdoor animals to look after; 
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'the Ox and thepassi yhad hitherto come yinto.all hes ideas .of 
humanity; and her care and gentleness had made the dumb 
ereatures round her father's home into mute. friends, with 
loving eyes looking at her as if wistful to speak in the 
words the grateful regard that she could read with the poor 
expression of language. (SL, 361) 

Because she is unprepared to meet the adjustments 
required by town life, Sylvia becomes isolated and she is 
forced to seek out that with which she has something in com- 
Mon. “Here deep ‘sorrows, the loss of her Lather and Kinraia, 
are soothed by the freedom and fresh air found at the top 
of the rugged, raw, masculine cliffs along the sea where 
She used to take off her hat, and sit there, her hands 
clasping her knees, thersaltwair. Jif eingyher pright curls, 
gazing at the distant horizon over the sea, in a sad dream- 
iness of thought; if she had been asked on what she medita- 
Ped, she could not have Cold you. " (Sii,) 370) 

EL Cate ouUtlee for Her Pent—Up emotions can netlner resolve 
her cConftiiects nor free her from a sense of dull hopetessness 
weighing upon her because of this irrevocable marriage which 
she knows is a mistake; it continues to irritate old and 
produce new conflicts. After the birth of her daughter, 
Sylvia's psychological instability parallels her physical 
decline. 

Mrs. Gaskell closely follows the course of Sylvia's 
breakdown. Sylvia exhibits a reactive depression to the loss 
of her loved ones and her identity; her reaction is charac- 
terized primarily by feelings of sadness, pessimism, lassi- 
tude, and inadequacy. 


When MinraLdereturnssernlt wesc ylvia's duty to her 


child which makes her reject his suit and cut herself from 
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wifely ties with Philip. But the new isolation and ‘conflict 
make cher orealize;e"I)cannot stellewhat waysito takealtWhides, 
I think my head is crazed" (Sip) v436)oe Syilv baetindsithateshe 
has not the inner resources necessary to enable her to with- 
stand, the pressures of her new condition. Learning to read 
abbowseher fro lind comfort fin tehehbible.heshesbecqinacte juns 
Beene ane that she has spent her life in self-pity and self- 
ishness. This understanding helps her to recover her emo- 
tional stability, but its duration is dependent on the quality 
of her independence and is temporary and short. 

fee'seens thde Isler Treconclilaeion wie Pod p ang 
Mey teri tng Wim of ner love for him” that ovyivia has’ learned 
to appreciate the love Philip has given to her and which she 
had abused; and shé seems to forgive him totally for his sin 
done in the name of love. But Sylvia's pride has been wound- 
eo DY Kinratd'"s QUICK Marriage; “she criticizes Lvs be— 
Teaviom rinse tO Nersell, ana then to Hester. es. Nau sie) mas 
been weighing Kinraid's behavioris clear in her talk with 
Kester. 


eePhilip nad a deal’’o""good in Hime. And, © dunno. -eaink as 
he'd ha' gone and married another woman so soon, if he'd been 
Peeremirait s place. — (ol;, s0U) 


Svividg tells Philip one cof her motivating reasons for her for— 
Giveness of him and acceptance of his love: 

'Thou thought as he was faithless and fickle,' she answered 
CLC IL VY 2 'and so he were. He were married to another woman 


not so many weeks after thou went away. Oh, Philip, Philip! 
andenow © have. thee back... (si, > 523) 


Sylvia's pride, wounded by Kinraid's marriage, is a motivating 
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Factor, ineher acceptance of Philip. And. Sylvia's depend. 
ent personality still craves support. Philip's death makes 
it impossible for the proud Sylvia who has been humiliated 
by Kinraid's behavior to find security once vagaingin Phil 
ip's protection. And, although she is reconciled to her 
fate, she fails to mature fully through her experiences. No 
surprise is it to discover that this pale, sad woman died 


before her daughter was crown up. 


Also in Sylvia's Lovers, the secrets of the sad, 
fonely person of Philip Hepburn are usltowly uUnravelled. “Why 
this man, admired by the townspeople, respected by his bus- 
1ness “associates, ‘cherished by his friends, dies repentant 
and humbled, broken in body and spirit, is the basis of an 
arresting psychological study. It: is an examination of a 
mind contaminated and diseased by choosing the more comfort- 
able path of living with delusions and superstitions than 
Wen Ene Erutn. It is’ a presentation of the abnormal, per=— 
sonality. 

Seem throtigh Sylvia"s’ eyes, Philip ws to be mocked 
because of his trade knowledge of women's things; avoided 
because his presence is stifling and irritating; challenged 
since she "would not have yielded to Philip in anything that 
shes could) helip" (Sb, 628) her Tt s impossible for= Sylvia’ to 
accept wholly the Philip who seems to her’ to’ be overbearing, 
directive, and presumptuous in his belief that there exists 


a bond between them deeper than friendship. But Sylvia knows 
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that the friendship itself must be preserved for her mother's 
sake who sees Philip as a good, steady young fellow, as well 
as for some unrecognized inclination in herself to depend 
upon him, so that after a quarrel "she instinctively chose 
the best method of making friends again, and slipped her 
hand into his...She was half afraid, however, when she found 
i fLinmiy held, and that she could not draw it away again 
without making, what she called in her own mind, a 'fuss'" 
(SL, 82). 

However, what is constrictive to Sylvia is free- 
dom to Philip... He treasures the slightest physical. contact 
with her; he guards the thought of the character of Sylvia's 
shake of: his hand and recalls 1t,with, pleasure, “his hand 
Strib tingling:from the touch)of "hers! | (Si,eSs3),. i ySeeing 
Sylivialthrough+Philip's-eyes (reveals, that he: delights: inga 
sensuous, delicate, and jealous observation of her features 
which, because of its intensity and possessiveness, likens 
himetonaneanimalpol yprey: 

Sylvia's cheeks were rather flushed by the warmth of the 
room atter the frosty air. The blue ribbon with which she 
hadebhoughktatanecessar yoto, tice backsher ghainebeftore putting 
on her hat to go to market had got rather loose, and allow- 
ed her disarranged curls to stray in a manner which would 
have annoyed her extremely, if she had been upstairs to look 
Ateherselfein the glasssen+Heranound; -mottledearm.and, ruddy, 
taper hand drew out the flax with nimble, agile motion, 
keeping time to the movement of the wheel. All this Philip 
could see; the greater part of her face was lost to him as 
shepnaléGeaverted+ it, witheapshyadicl ikejto,the,way;in whach 
she knew from past experience that Cousin Philip always 
stared at her. But, avert it as she would, she heard with 
silent petulance the harsh screech of Philip's chair as he 
heavily dragged it on the stone floormescitting onyiteallethe 


while, and felt that he was moving round so as to look at’ her 
as much as was in his power.... (SL, 44-45) 
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PHL Ep smeensualdeliqnt) insnermeisectear to Sylvia: 
---Only the very evening before —=— she heard a“soft;, low 
whistle; and looking round unconsciously, there was her 
lover and affianced husband, leaning on the gate, and 
gazing into the field with passionate eyes, devouring the 
fair Prace*and@figure of nemyhis cutures@wite. Sih, 345) 
The emphasis on the words lover, affianced, husband, pas- 
Sionate eyes, devouring, face and PUGgive wuss rUCULer WwLLe, 
suggests Philip's passion and desire for Sylvia which yearns 
for fulfillment when there will no longer be a 'gate' be- 
tween them. When Sylvia is preoccupied with grief for her 
fatner, Pa ilip Ss *comlont. 1s More a Glseplay Ob =passion: 
Philip was on his knees by her, dumb from excess of sympa- 
thy, kissing her dress, all unfelt by her; he murmured 
half-words, he began passionate sentences that died away 
Upon is lips... (Si, 318) 
Masochistic pleasure is his reward when agonizing sorrow 
moves her to stifle the pain by "catching at Philip's hand, 
daneaweinging Lt with) convulsive. force, till che pain’ that he 
loved was nearly more than he could bear" (Sl neo LON. 
Thesinstince to trulti li his@iatesand vse sexual 
passion “drives Philips to continue desperately Co ®pursue 
Sylviane Helcunningly Shibts tactics from an -open pursuit 
which Erightens Sylvia to subtle advances made under a mask 
Opeindifference™) Bute Philip fails to recognize that’ “her 
ideal husband was different from Philip in-every point; the 
two images never for an instant merged into one" (Sipwaeojes 
He resists accepting the truth about Sylvia, himself, and 
their situation so that he fails to see the destruction im- 


minent in their engagement and marriage. What Philip needs 


and wants is the possession of Sylvia, and the frustration 
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of the desire causes intense suffering. 

Philip is constantly anxious) about «the sources iof 
danger which may deprive him of Sylvia. He realizes that 
his neurotic anxiety may lead him with an uncontrollable 
URGE bO_,dGeanyVching.invorder,topholdsher., ..sUubmitceinguto 
such an urge, he allows Kinraid to fall into the press- 
gang's ambush and to observe the capture effected while he 
hypocritically and defensively murmurs, "It is God's provi- 
dence" (SL, 228). Dehumanized by his actions, Hepburn 
blends with the rocks and his features change: 

After a while he climbed up a few feet, so as to mingle his 
form yee more completely wlth the stones jand, Focks around. 
Stumbling over the uneven and often jagged points, slipping 
on the seaweed, plunging into little pools of water left by 
the ebbing tide in» some natural basins he yet kept his-eyes 
fixed as if in fascination on Kinraid, and made his way al- 
mostsalongqside? of .hims -Butwthe Last jhoun shad panched Hep— 
burn's features into something of the wan haggardness they 
would wear, when he should first be lying still for ever. 
(sh. 227) 

Several times he repeats the denial of the possibility of 
Kinraid's safety to inquiries made. Although he can relieve 
his anxieties and stave off external complications through 
hicawiee kinaness,stact, andalieés,ebhilipsssamonalsanxileties 
Inerease-withe=the Continued repression of his sin. His 
Quaker upbringing which determined his sense of right and 
wrong, does not allow him to escape the) punishment)of -his 
conscience, which recognizes his behavior as being) contrary 
tomthesstandards-of- his ideals. .Hisadreamssof Kinraid! sere— 


turn reflect his repressed emotions, his neurotic anxiety, 


and fears of discovery, while at the same time, they reveal 
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that he would be relieved by the discovery of his treacher- 
ous deed because he could then punish himself for the evil 
he knows he has committed. 

little satisfactions Given to him as’a rewarddfor 
his love because Philip is aware that it possesses him and 
controls him beyond the order of things, so much so that he 
knows that "my heart and my sense are gone dead within me. 

I know that I've loved you, as no man but me ever loved be- 
fore. Have some pity and) forgiveness ton me wit ems tonly, 
because I've been: so tormented with my love" (SL, 403). 
buuserattvonmicy Phil tpis only mewadrd ror «has wpassvene SHeeits 
kept from the enjoyment of the possession of Sylvia by the 
Gea Miizatiton that tshedces! not and cannot love: him as deeply 
as he wants; he has captured a docile, quiet and sad shadow 
of a SVi via whotwas oncesgay, iheadstnong frand-eager) 

He suffers. the perception ‘of ‘the sputtering end 
Geechee dite iniehrs Jbavers 
As soon as [Sylvia] had left the room, Philip set down his 
Halt-Linishea basin of bread and milk; and sate. lond, his 
face: hidden @nthis folded armsvjnithe wick of the candle (crew 
Tongrand: black, and fell... and sputtered, ana guttereds, the 
Save Jon /#tinheeding: either atroritthexpale Grey, fine that wwas 
Gying out ==] dead at last. (Si, 394) 

Philip is) also frustrated by cont laicus within his 
own person. His personal inadequacies loom large before him. 
Easy is it for him to see the differences between himself, 

a plain, dull, pedantic shopkeeper and the dashing, adven- 


turous, handsome figure of a manly specksioneer, Charlie 


Kinraid, who easily won Sylvia's heart: 
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The sight he saw in the mirror was his own long, sad, 
pale face, made plainer and greyer by the heavy pressure of 
the morning's events. He saw his stooping figure, his round- 
ed shoulders, with something like a feeling of disgust at 
his personal appearance, as he remembered the square, up- 
rrohnt buaild ‘of Kinraid: this fine uniform, with epaulette and 
Ssword-belt; his handsome brown face; his dark eyes, splendid 
withthe tire of passion and widiqnation: Mis! white teeth, 
gleaming out with the terrible smile of scorn. 

The comparison drove Philip from passive hopelessness 
to active despair. (SL, 408) 


Philip believes that he can only expect the hard 
eye-for-an eye judgment which Sylvia furiously lashed at the 
thaltor Simpson. Tronically, at as Philip who asks sylvia 
to see and to forgive the friendless and repentent dying man 
whose evidence was fatal to her father -- in a scene which 
divectly parallels Philip's own end —= and he feels beaten 


inputceattemprs, tO solten her arti tudes. losits cescrapeton 


SLesiNpson.s wretened state she answers, 9 mW dlad On aa. . 
it's t' best news I've heerd fro many a day --"; of his 
dying, "Well! let him die == 4t"s £* best thing he could 


do!"; of his being forced by lawyers to speak against his 
Wel = Soulan't- newha’ bitten his tongue outs. ...t so: cine 
talking "oO. Sorrow, whee Che =Ghi ng 1s done) tps sor tne Lorcgiv— 
Hg Ot close who trespass agallst= her, ~ “Well; 20 4, LO De 
takeneacemy word, I Plenoane pray au ali, enau 's ali (sh, 
350-052) -* Ana could Philip lever forget the weight oF, her 
declaration: 

it *<ell thee my flesh and blood wasn't made for forgiving 
ana forgetting. ~Once™and forall, thou must take my word, 
When I love I love, and when I hate I hate; and him as has 
Goneimes sor to mine, <-may keep fra" striking or murder— 


ing, but T'1l niver forgive’. (sh 352) 


The constant battering of his emotions with anxi- 
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eties and frustrations so weakens Philip that he has not 
strength to withstand the ignominious revelation of his 
ereachery. -Helpanics+:*" his@instince 2s towardsese! t- 
destruction now that his energy is impulsively directed. 
No moral or realistic forces influence his behavior in his 
nightmarish mental state. Obsessed with self-repugnance 
ane near mad with the realization of his fate, his piti- 
able last attempt to snatch glory on a foreign battlefield 
so that he may impress Sylvia fails, as did all his other 
vain dreams. 

As a matter of interest, I suggest that the use 
of the Biblical name Abednego used in an earlier scene 
funceions symbolically an relation to Philip's disaster on 
the battlefield. When Philip had tried to teach Sylvia how 
to read and write, the ‘sadly spoilt and shamefully ignor- 
anc “lovely iittle dunce’ demanded ot her wmother: 
'..ewhat's the use on my writing "Abednego, " "Abednego, ° 
WAbednedo \87al brdownetthe spages™ Lib could see. use ton 
fee bd ha™ axed father to send me t* “school, buy lf menone 
wanting to have learning.' (SL, 98) 

Sylvia weeso angqeredvby the vdiscipline being tetrected ton ner 
that rshestuires *ttouwound Phblipeand depres hin: 


Tf tiver: 1. twhite ithee ia’ letter, Lteshalie just be bulls of 
nothing but “Abednego! Abednego! Abednego!'" (SL, 99) 


In Daniel 3 the story is told of King Nebuchadnezzar 
setting up a golden image in Babylon on the plain of Dora 
which all people except Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
worshipped. These men were “bound in their coats, their 


Rosen, and their hats...and cast into Che midst oF the burn- 
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ing fiery furnace." Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
spared by the Lord God, but the men who took them up to 
the furnace were burned. Philip's selection of the name 
as a writing sample and Sylvia's threat to use only this 
name when writing to Philip suggests by its significant 
and emphatic use that a particular attention be given to 
ce Philip was well versed in the Bible and would have 
known the story connected with the name. Ironically, 
Philip, to be addressed as Abednego by Sylvia, is guilty of 
WOLSHhIppINngG aptlalse idolZ oylvia nerselt. lt 1s Bhilipes 
fate to be burned and seriously scarred after the battle of 
Bees Can a Acre. 

Because he, worshipped a false. idol, the Lord, God 
Cid iotpEeOrects him winstead, snc ace On SUL CER Chr GtiCgna cic 
flames -- which suggest the flames of Hell -- in order to 
realize his sin, as he does in the final scene of the novel. 
feemay, bes further wugqgested that Mrs. Gaskell Ve luse, of the 
Biblical name and the allusions which it suggests is Apnea 
tional; it serves as a symbolic rendering of the theme. 
Mrs. Gaskell is working outside her element in the narration 
of the battle scene and the scenes break rhythm with the 
action of the tale. Yet I feel that these scenes, viewed as 
complements to the theme and to the solution of the novel's 
problem in relation to Philip, are structurally justified in 
serving 4s, inonic. symbolic, complements, to Philipts story. 
I do not suggest that the battle scenes themselves work suc- 


cessfully within the total structural and thematic organiz- 
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ation, but I do suggest that there is a functional explan- 
eutonuglorebneireinclusion inpthe.stony. byyMrs. Gaskell 

Wath the destruction of his fantasy, Philip begins 
BOvaccepts the, conditions ofehise situations) phestinally sees 
the misappropriation of a total love to a human creature and 
the relative imbalance of this type of relationship when he 
admits EOeoVivilas 

‘Child,’ said he, once more. .'I ha’ made thee my idol; 
and, if f could live my Jife oer again, 1 weld love my God 
more, and thee less; and then I shouldn't ha' sinned this 
Sin against thee. But speak one word of love to me -- one 
iuetderword, Ehat I. may know. have thy ~pardons. ' (Si. 523) 

The,detailing of Philip's fall from a,well-respected 
WenLore inthe community, topa disgraced ourcase, because) of,;his 
treachery motivated by his need to attain a desired object, 
and the admirable analysis of the tormented mind and its be- 
labored steps towards the comprehension and acceptance of 
self, show that Mrs. Gaskell is a novelist concerned with char- 
acter motivation in an abnormal personality type. 

So too was Dickens concerned with the presentation 
of the tormented mind. The terrible suffering and end to 
which Philip has been driven by his uncontrollable love for 
Sylvia resembles the fate Bradley Headstone suffers in 
Dickens' Our Mutual Friend (1865). In the analysis of the 
stone-like schoolmaster, Dickens deals with a more extreme 
personality disorder. In modern psychiatric terminology, 
Dickens, in the creation of the character Bradley Headstone, 


an epileptic, has portrayed the state of the paranoid schizo- 


phrenic. A study of his analysis is presented in order to 
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compare the effectiveness of Dickens' treatment of the 
abnormal personality type with Mrs. Gaskell's. 

Although it is now believed that there is no spe- 
cific epileptic type, some theorists identify the epileptic 
with a set of common personality traits: slowness of reac- 
tions, concentration on a subject with minute detailing, 
rigid emotional attitudes, unresponsiveness to external 
factors, self-centeredness, hypochondria, and fixed opinions. 7 
Bradley Headstone displays these traits of an abnormal per- 
sonality and also succumbs to several auras and seizures of 
epilepsy. Some types of epilepsy are associated with schizo- 
phrenia and again Bradley Headstone reveals the characteris-— 
ba eopOreelis) disordeG.,|Heashows Ehes typical, bua nok anvari— 
Aeon seorvVaoL. EhewprepsyChot iC) petsonal ley. sicher Seqjucet, 
passive, has few friends, -day—dr cenis,) andais) Antroverted in 
his behavior as an adolescent and, adult. «He is a model of 
'good' .behavior because he-is obedient and contorming. » in 
hiswaealing with other characters fe shows thalyne hasyiad 
little experience with friends and social situations. 

Bradley Headstone's schizophrenic breakdown, a 
breakdown of adaptive struggles, is preceded by "a period of 
Marked tension and anxiety. He no Jonger can repress epee 
desires, he has difiiculty in articulating. lits words ,.207s 
mouth is dry, he trembles, sweats, and moves nervously. His 
condition reflects deeply disturbed interpersonal relation- 
ships which originated in disturbed family communication and 


interaction. Headstone angrily defends himself against Wray- 
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burn's sarcasm, but his responses, unrelated to the argument, 
reveal his obsession: 


‘ft scorn your. shifty evasions, and I scorn you,! said 
the school-master. ‘In the meanness of your nature you re- 
vile me with the meanness of my birth. I hold you in con- 
GeMpt fOr i. BME wIf you dont protic by this viscid, ond 
act accordingly, you will find me as bitterly in earnest 
against you as I could be if I deemed you worth a second 
thought on my own account.'!10 


Although there are no objective criteria for the 
diagnosis of schizophrenia, the several basic features of 
this disease which have come to be generally accepted are 
evident in Headstone's behavior: 


He held as straight a course for the house of the doll's 
dressmaker...and walked with a bent head hammering at one 
fixed idea. It had been an immovable idea since he first 

Ser eves pom ner, it Sseened Co Nites dt soll ociatene Cold 
suppress in himself he had suppressed, as if all that he 
could restrain in himself he had restrained, and the time 
had come -- in a rush, in a moment -- when the power of self- 
eonmand hNhadrdeparted from him. = Love wt firee sight iS a 
GeLGesexprescion guile surtdelentl vial ecissed; enough, tua 
injcertain) smouldering natures like this mans, ‘that passion 
leaps intova blaze....As ‘a multitude of weak, imitative 
hawbures are always lying by; readyto gowmad Upon the} next 
wrong idea that my be breeched...so these less ordinary 
natures imay lie by for years, ready on the®touch of an an= 
stant to burst into flame. (OMF, 341) 


This: description includess ener symptoms of schazo= 
phrenia which Headstone reveals: hearing his thoughts, 
belteva now hiss thoughts: controlled, experiencing @contror 
and influence from outside, being extraordinarily sensitive 
buteunable toeadjust® to the istimulustanpur eo theses and* other 
symptoms are again detailed: 

ives! syouvare the ruin =-- the Duin =-»\the-ruin -- of 
me. i. have no resources in myself, 1 have no confidence in 
myself, I have no government of myself when you are near me 


or in my thoughts. And you are always in my thoughts now. 
Iwhave never! been quit’ cf®you Sincesietirstssaw yous 20h; 
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that was a wretched day for me! That was a wretched, 
miserable day! (OMF, 395) 


'There!' he cried, despairingly. 'Now I seem to have 
reproached you, instead of revealing to you the state of my 
own mind! Bear with me. I am always wrong when you are in 
question ca lteisimyadcoome: (OME; 9395) 

The emotional distance characteristic of the schizophrenic, 
famlackSoLIcapacity fortestabimshingerappocrt with others and 
a loss®of ego! boundartes, Gs reflected ineheadstonets 
anguished explanations. He also exhibits the schizophrenic 
devustonaleconvictions that he is being controlleq by orner 
people's thoughts or by some unseen mysterious power: 

ENOWS Li vwould .notrhavegbeenevoluntanry on tmy  pabepnany 
more than it is voluntary in me to be here now. You draw 
me coe you. Lf) were shut Up in 6 Strong prison, vou would 
draw me out. I should break throughsethe wall sto come to 


you. ££ —£ were lying on a sick bed, you would draw me ip) —— 
to stagger to your feet and fall there.' (OMF, 396) 


You Could draw me to Lire, you coulda -draweme, co,waten, you 
could draw me to the. .gallows, you could draw me to any 
death, you could draw me to anything 2 have most avoided, 
VOUsCOULG draw me to any exposure and disqrace. Slhis and 
PhescOntUSTONRO: Ny CROUGhiES,  surunate Daly fie non mob ning, 
is what I mean by your being the ruin of me.' (OMF, 397) 

boothe loss of sois eqo. boundaries ace li sce toent Livy 
Headstone loses contact with reality, the core symptom of 
any psychosis. His wearing Riderhood’s clothing symbolically 
Poemtities hit. with, Ene, evil wolchikrcernood represents. 
Headstone wears this, clothing more easily endjmore suitaoly 
Phan tue Suit of a schoolmaster .ebci ores load BVedd apse 
the evil in his nature than to the good which could be 


achieved by constant and strenuous repression. Thus Head- 


stone identifies and fuses his identity with Riderhood's and 
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symbolically aligns himself with evil. 

Headstone exhibits the delusions characteristic 
of the paranoid schizophrenic. His false ideas of per- 
secution cannot be corrected by reasoning: 

‘I am not complaining,' he returned, 'I am only stating 
the case. I had to wrestle with my self-respect when I sub- 
mitted to be drawn to you in spite of Mr. Wrayburn. You may 
‘imagine how low my self-respect lies now.' 

She was hurt “and angry... 

‘And ve Ives “Under his teet,* said Bradley, wuntclding 
his hands in spite of himself, and fiercely motioning with 
them both towards the stones of the pavement.'Remember it! 
Le Ltes wnder chat fellow's feet, and De streade wpoen. 1b and 
ext rs aDOUL Ll 

tHes does notlll (sardubazsic. 

"He dees!” said Bradley. ‘i have Stood betore him Lace 
EQ urace, and he crushed, me down in ~ehe dit pore tsscontenp. 
and walked over me. Why? Because he knew with triumph 
what was in store for me to-night.' (OMF, 400) 

Other symptoms of the. paranoid schrzophrenic are 
revealed: he is in the age group of twenty and thirty, has 
an established place and identity in the community, is 
guarded, hostile, and aggressive. Headstone'ts attempted 
murder of Wrayburn Is characteristic of Che. paranoid eschitzo— 
phrenic among whom a high incidence of homicide has been 
noted. Headstone'’s motivation 1s also classic for his type; 
he is unable to control his reaction Lo the traumatie 
experience of a rejection by Lizzie because his extreme 
sensitivity makes him extraordinarily vulnerable. As a 
matter of interest, it has been suggested that the schizo- 
phrenic who commits homicide harbors deep-seated feelings 
of rejection by the parents. In suggesting Headstone's 
negative obsession with his birth and background, Dickens 


seems to have amazingly included this fine point in his 


analysis of the schizophrenic. 
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Both Mrs. Gaskell and Dickens have created detailed, 
absorbing studies of the abnormal personality. It is possi- 
ble that Philip Hepburn suggested the development of Bradley 
Headstone. Certainly both characterizations are exciting 
portraits of the monomaniac. Mrs. Gaskell's characterization 
isvas penetrating as Dickens \istudy andithis tis indicative of 
her @GUistry fin ccharacteri zatdon: 

Bute Dickens) conception wf the gfinalleendsof this 
Ghamacter Sisuvery differents fromiMcsas Gaske lis apelin iene 
characterization of Bradley Headstone, Dickens relentlessly 
pursues the Gisintegration) of the schoolmasterts personality 
andetollows: hisedecline: to Htstultimate endwinvea ~suicidal— 
homicidal death. . Headstone falls. victim, to himself; his 
lack Of acontroln leads: hiimeto. seit —destructton. WCentan ty. 
His woncehusion sis}: most tabbing Momjyehe; elaborate jseudy of 
the diseased mind because it is the final end to which such 
a disease often leads. No hope in God, no comfort in 
belagion, sic cLust iin man is available to the outcast. In 
the deaths of Headstone and Riderhood there is a false sug- 
destiion) that evid shas: been: punished 7 yout, thes horveryor the 
sagnitdcanceyof their ideaths, svi! sentwined wath yevilys the 
symbolic absorption of one personality into another -- shown 
by the death hold of Headstone on Riderhood -- suggests 
Chil ling: despair. 

Philip's alilness is seen jas fyymeans of purification? 
through his mental and physical suffering he finally comes to 


the realization of his moral fault. Through his recognition 
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Of sin and his reconciliation with God, Philip is allowed 
Co find ipeace again through suffering. “This final end 

POCeE nA tip enaracteristic of Mrs. Gaskell = solutions, 
Erecleces her belief in the ability of man with. the help 
o£ God to vcontrol his destiny in controlling fimselts Tous, 
Philip's apparently impoverished existence still offers, 
at last, a chance for the realization of what Mrs. Gaskell 
considers the greatest opportunity, the realization of 
values. These values. are achieved invPhi lips atti cude 
towards his unalterable fate. Mrs. Gaskell demonstrates 
that the opportunity to realize such attitudinal values is 
WE Ssene whenever 2 person Linge nimsel. confronted by a 
destiny towards which he can act only by acceptance. The 
Way in which Philip accepts, the way 1m which he: bears 

has suLtering, and the courage a shows in accepting it, 
ahestie. aignitty he displays in Cner lace of dtsascet,, 1s 
the measure of Philip's fulfillment. 

Mrs. Gaskell shows that human existence can never 
be intrinsically meaningless 2f an individual accepts his 
Suttering arid fate. In this way,.2 Man Ss Jife retains ats 
meaning up to the taking of his last breath, and so long 
as ne is conscious, he 1s responsible o realize values: 
For this is what being a human being means, being conscious 
and being responsible. In searching for the meaning of life, 


man is thrown back upon himself; he must realize that he is 
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questioned by life and that he has to be answerable with 


Hise Lite: 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CONCLUSION 


Elizabeth Gaskell reveals her particular under- 
Standing, sympathy, and tenderness of human feeling in 
the examination of characters and situations in her novels 
With perception, respect; “pacnos, Prqht frony, and’ humor. 

One of her singular merits is a decided appre- 
Cration Of the Usual, She deals inthe varticular.” Her 
eharacters "are not Superior, or =pertlece imcaviauats, bul 
good and honest men and women whose fundamental charac- 
PerPlvusltles are “Sincerity, “Kindliness, antdsmorcal-conmrtment. 
Piein Sscruggles To act In Prigne consclence=in complex 
moral situations are often the center of interest in the 
novels. Mrs. Gaskell examines the individual's recogni- 
Glow Cf “Lhe COMpDlexrty “OL “Ene deeerinaetonworea mora. 
code on which to base ethical behavior. The recognition 
of the autonomy of the’ individual is’ *at the™heart ofall 
here work ~'which ts-chardcterized by “a*profound seriousness 
and distinctly reverent "aveiltude ttowards*the=individual 
and Ire, 

The acceptance of the need for constant change 
in the evaluation of one's behavior in relationship to 
one's self and others is also examined in relation to the 


fact that the individual exists in a constantly changing 
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Physical world. Thisschange is not only accepted but it is 
emphasized in a positive manner: Mrs. Gaskell examines the 
complex world of the ever-changing present and sees change 
asa reason for looking) ferward ratherm thansJcoking back’. 
Her discussions of social problems and personal problems 
which reflect the influence of change in society illustrate 
Enis attrcude, 

Mrs. Gaskell creates variations on character types 
established in the novel and introduces character types 
into fiction which are drawn from her contemporary setting. 
These characters are often examined with psychological 
insight. However, she is content to describe the involve- 
ments and feelings of her characters in given situations, 
and she does not tell why they behaved in a particular way. 

Mrs. Gaskell's characters live in limited settings 
and operate to discover a singularly self-limiting role: 
they are the arbiters of their conscience in private decisions 
regarding particular actions. Certainly Elizabeth Gaskell 
is’ successful in her distinctive depiction of this compre- 
hension by the characters in her novels. 

Mrs. Gaskell's artistry in characterization entitles 
her to a respectable place among the Victorian novelists. An 
examination of the characters in Elizabeth Gaskell's novels 
reveals that she is a novelist of recognized artistry in the 
sympathetic presentation of the individual in his moment of 
greatness: the comprehension of his acceptance of his per- 


sonal responsibility and duty to himself and to life. 
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APPENDIX 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF THE WORD TRADITIVE 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines tradition as 
the act Of transmitting or handing down, or fact of being 
handed down, from one to another, or from generation to 
generation; the transmission of statements, beliefs, rules, 
customs, or the like, especially by word of mouth or by 
practice without writing. Traditional 15 defined as 
belonging to, consisting in, or Ofsthesnature of tradition: 
handed down by or derived from tradition. Both words and 
definitions do not limit the nature of the transmitter. 
Defined in these terms, tradition “and traditional could be 
used in this chapter which deals with Mrs. Gaskell's use 
of a character as an individual who represents a particular 
Code or Social or moral prineioles: 

However, in A Handbook to Literature, William Thrall 
and Addison Hibbard, ed., revised edition by C. Hugh Holman 
(New York, 1960), the entry under tradition reads: 

A body of beliefs, customs, Sayings, on Skills handed jdewn 
Fao age to age.om from, generation to) generationte «hus 
BALEADS ond 2oOlk literature am general as wells as supen- 
Stitions and popular proverbs) are passed onby oral tradition. 
A set idea may be called a tradition, like the idea which 
prevailed throughout the Middle Ages that Homer's: account 

Of the Trojan War was to be discredited in favor of Certain 
forged accounts claiming to be written by Danrkicipants in 

the war. The tradition of PASTORAL literature means the 
underlying conceptions and technique of PASTORAL literature 


carried down, with modifications, from Theocritus (third 
century B.C.) to Popes A traditional element in literature 
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suggests something which the auther has inherited from the 
Past, rather than something of his own invention. in 
another sense, tradition may be thought of as the inher- 
itance from the past of a body of literary CONVENTIONS that 
are still alive in the present, as opposed to CONVENTIONS 
of the past which died with their peculiar age and circum- 
stance. (487-488) 


This definition shows that the words tradition and tradi- 
tional have various literary interpretations. It also 
indicates that the words are used in reference to the 
characteristics of a literary work ‘or the conventions 
from wnich an author draws his material. Because this 
limited literary definition of the words tradition and 
traditional does not apply to individuals and the codes 
they transmit or represent, I have chosen not to use them 
in this chapter of the thesis. It is possible that my use 
OE the term tradicional (character ian’ this chapter could 
suggest the literary definition. To avoid this possibility, 
the word traditive -- which is defined in the Oxford 
Enel she olcritonary=as Characterized byspelonging LO, OF 
betig -transmrcted by ,traditron; -tradreronaly—-sas used 
as =a synonym for tradition or traditional.” Because 
traditive is now rarely used, it should not suggest the 
[pterary, interpretation of the word, but=smonid be @in= 
terpreted throughout this thesis in the strict sense in 
which it is defined in this chapter. Traditive is an 
adjective which functions to describe the roles of some 
Characters in Mrs. Gaskell's work: a traditive character 


is a representative of a tradrt1 on Of Social and moral 


Principles’. 
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The category of "Traditive Characters" .has been 
established because I believe that those of Mrs. Gaskell's 
characters placed in the group illustrate a basic interest 
in Mrs, Gaskell's characterization -—— the, attempt..te achieve 
an understanding of the individual in the process of change 
against a background of change. 

Therefore, all the characters referred to as 
traditive characters will possess one identifiable trait: 
they will endorse a particular code of social or moral 
principles and function in the novel as a standard against 
which other characters may be measured. But the individual 
Evadiviver character will nave sindividual, identi fyingscraits 
and his role in the novel will be individual to him. Some 
traditive characters do not change in the course of the 
novel; others may change their values but they will have 
been representatives of a particular code against which 
others were measured through the major part of the novel. 
Traditive characters may or may not have the approval of 
the author since their function is to serve as contrasts and 
comparisons with other characters who are in the process of 
change. in all cases, the tradi tive character, who may Or may 
not play a major role,functions to bring out aspects of “the 
Major characters or reinforces the theme of comparison and 
contrast of the process of change in the novel. 


T have established three carecgories: ct Characters, 


which are not mutually exclusive -- traditive characters, 
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innovated characters, and characters with personality 
CrsOrdgers -— 1n Order tow llustrate somesof Mrs. Gaskell l's 
techniques in character organization and development. In 
the category of traditive characters, those fictional 
Characters which I have chosen from the novels to illustrate 
and define what is meant by a traditive character are 
annanged, according to Eierr SOCclal posterons an groups: 
servants, old maids, representatives of the old and new 
attitudes of the nineteenth century, and married women. 
These groups of characters have been set up for organ- 
izational purposes; the groups of characters are not being 
examined but the individuals who are traditive characters 
within the groups are. The variety with which Mrs. Gaskell 
develops the traditive character, his individual personality, 
and, hissrole is an illustration of the artistry which 1s 


characteristic of her development of fictional creations. 
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CHAPTER TWO: TRADITIVE CHARACTERS 


i 
R. P. Utter and G. B. Needham, Pamela's Daughters 


(Newaxosk, 11937) -.pps2h0—-422 
2 
Utver and Needham, pp. 2td=2 sc. 


; hettenster Charles Elhiot "Nortonymanuanyet9) 7 [teen rin 
‘The ghetterseof sMrsiGaskell, .cdy J) AsV oChapplie andearthur 
Pollard» (Manchester, 1966), ps 598... Hereafter referredito 
as Letters. Bracketed name and date information is sug- 
gesteduby theseditors. 


eietcerers Lady Kay Shuttleworth, [1850 ]Jin Letters,p. 117. 


° wane Austen, kmma (Oxford, 1926) Til, vai, 374. 


. UGtermeanas Needham. p.m2 lee 


i it believe that the effectiveness ob Mary omith Ss posi— 
tion as narrator is enhanced by the fact that she is a single 
woman and probably an old maid. Although limited information 
is given about her in the work, several facts indicate that 
she is single. Miss Pole calls her "Miss Smithu(C, 164). 
Mary Smith's only mentioned relative as her tathers their Tre= 
Lationuship 2semutually dependent and seems to rule out che 
pesst plu ty rot Miss smc ts being marr tedsor engaceqe. mL 
was summoned home by my father's illness....When my father 
Grew a little stronger I accompanied him to che sea—side...” 
(C, 97): "He fher father ] had willingly allowed me to remain 


Bllswinter at Crantord...' (Cy a4). = Buber vinesis tree 
for visits: "...I had vibrated all my life between Drumble 
Snomerancord< 0 9(C, Leb) ate tenaG pe breauy fh ixec. amity 
Nol wey tar distane,, to omyy Vici coe (C ae) (Oo) eee HONG lis ie 
is not the same age as the ladies of Cranford, Mary Smith's 
intimate roles as friend, contidante, and advisor suggest 
that she is\ a responsible,mature woman. Miss Smith's age 1s 
not mentionea in Crantord but ain iherCage at Crantord, “ 
first published in All the Year Round, November 1663, Miss 
Smitten states “I was) past thirty.” (This episede 1s ancluded 
in Crancord, Gd. B.8P. Wateon (Oxtord 11 9/2)0, Avpendix. 27, ps 
Os) If Mrs. Gaskell envisioned Miss Smith near thirty 
years of age in Cranford, too, then Mary Smith could be 
called an old maid -~- although a decidedly younger one than 
the Cranford ladies she writes about. 


: William M. Thackeray, Roundabout. Papers, Vol. XXI1 in 
The Complete Works of William Makepeace Thackeray (New York, 
(ios) yep. BOS. 
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Miss Matty's abnormal personality is discussed in 
Chapter LV ; 


O 
" Webster's Third New International Dictionary (Massa- 


chusetts, 1961) provides a definition of the word cameo 
which applies to the use of the word in the term cameo por- 
trait: .a usually brief Jiterary.or dramatic piece’ tnat 
brings into delicate or sharp relief the character of a 
person, place, or event. An example of the use of the word 
with this meaning is given: "his cameos and short commen- 
‘taries on meneand mannersi®.--— Ros -T. Dunlop. The example 
trom Uae vOxtord Pnolish Diclionary .of CameouUsed. inp cals 
sense refers to Miss Yonge's title, Cameos from English 
DESEORVa — -sheecxarple which tliustraves tie fact tna tie 


word cameo defines something shown in relief is: "A woman's 
aecomplishmencs ought to be... .as Dro. Smiltheexpresses, 1c, 
more in intaglio than cameo" -- Maria Edgeworth. 


a [17-May 1854 ], Letters, p. 290. 


CHAPTER THREE: INNOVATED CHARACTERS 


Innovations in the Treatment of Some Established Literary 


Types in the Novel meaete BP A eet 


" Thomas Carlyle, "Characteristics" in Critical and Mis-— 
cellaneous Essays (New York, 1869), p. 373. 


Z Walter E. Houghton, The Victorian Frame of Mind 1830- 


(1870) (New Haven, 1957), ppiw9394-4302 


: Letter to Marianne Gaskell, [May-June 1854 ], Letters, 
ar COOG 


4 Edward A. Westermarck, Ethical Relativity (London, 
V932);. 


: see, Dobethy Collin, sine Compost iron. on Mosieackel lay 
NorLh andisouch. 


‘ An analysis of Jemima is made in the second part of 
this VSeceion. 


UVeanee poe26 227. 
e Ganz, ps oe 
? Ganze Det s 


10 better to Lady Kay-Shuttleworth, May 14, [1850], 
MeEtCCers 7p RDslk). 


11 setter to Elizabeth Holland, [ ?Early April 1859 |, 
Letters, pp. 548-549. 


12 August 4, [1859], Letters, p. 566. 


13 November 2, [1859], Letters, pp. 586-587. 


14 November 10, [1859], Letters, p. 592. 
15 November 30, [1859], Letters, p. 594. 


16 4». 188-189. 
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LY es ; 
William R. Greg, "Prostitution," Westminster Review, 


Piet Apr de tes) 7) 454m 


18 
Barbara Faust, Hawthorne's Contemporaneous Reputation. 


A Study of Literary Opinion in America and England 1828-1864 
(Philadelphia, 1939), Dae lave 


ne MeCvelS,) De 20 


20 Letters, p. 237; p. 239. 


a beGelensy = ps7) Lor 


22 LAECenS, Demo Oe 


co eccersnmpe 1425 


24 Letters, p. 204. 


25 betters; ps 205. 


26 Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, ed. Bradley, 


Beatty, and Long (New York, 1961[1962]), p. 46. Further 


references are cited hereafter in the text as ScL. 


si Letters, pp. 7, 14, 18, 29-33. 


ae Symbolic interpretations of flowers are given, in 


Gertrude Jacobs, Dictionary of Mytnology, Folklore and 
Symbols (New York, 1961). 


— That he:antroduction, Lond hevoCanletyLeLeery pee V1 11. 


ae Scott, The Heart of Midlothian (London, n.d.), p.125. 


31 scott, p. 553. 


22 Dickens and) Crime *UWiondon, 1962) 9s p. 92. 
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5 
Trollope, Autobiography (Berkeley, 1947), p. 273. 


36 : 
Trollope, (hesVicarsorenullinasnpeons (London 1924). 
DP 5 laos 


LniGroavetiannoL Contemporary Chagacter Types into ene sNove 


a : , : ; ; , ‘ 
Pe Ue Keating, The: Working Classes! iniVictorlansltecion 
(Londons LO7 Ls, po.sG—-7 = 


Keating continues: "Of later industrial novels there 
is George Eliot's Felix Holt (1866), the only important novel 
written in response to the agitation for working-class enfran- 
chisement in the sixties, and more concerned with this than 
industrialism; Charles Reade's attack on Trade Union villainy, 
Put Yoursel® in His Place (1870)% Gissing's Demos: (19386), “in 
which the workers are urban rather than industrial; and 
William Morris's dream utopia News from Nowhere (1891), in 
which no recognizably real worker of any kind appears. The 
only late=Victorian industrial novels which deserves a place 
beside those of Mrs Gaskell and Disraeli is W. E. Tirebuck's 
now totally forgotten Miss Gracesof Ald Souls (1895). 2." 

I believe that Charlotte Bronté's attempt to charac- 
terize an industrialist in Shirley (1849) should also be men- 
tioned. Her character of Robert Moore, textile manufacturer, 
may have been influenced by Mrs. Gaskell's portrayal of Harry 
Carson in Mary Barton. Bronté shows Moore as a man with two 
sides to his nature. He can, at times, be a loving, thought- 
ful, kind man; but he is more a hard-headed business man for 
whom his mill and financial success are paramount and this 
side of his character battles ruthlessly with the unemployed 
WOSGKEGSIWROLELY tLOmprevent modernization, o- lise ractory. 


: "'tJohn Barton' was the original name, as being the cen- 
tral “figure to my mind; indeed I had so long felt that the 
bewildered life of an ignorant thoughttiul man of strong power 
of sympathy dwelling in a town so full of striking contrasts 
as this is, was a tragic poem, that in writing he was [?] my 
'hero'; and it was a London thought coming through the pub- 
lisher that it must be called Mary B. So many people overlook 
John B or see him merely to misunderstand him, that 1£ you 
were a stranger and had only said thatvone thing "thatthe 
book shd have been called John B I should have had pleasure in 
telling that my own idea was recognized...." Letter to Miss 
hamone lanterns >, Selo) eure go jel D ee). 


"The whole tale grew up in my mind as imperceptibly as 
a seed germinates in the earth....I can remember now that the 
prevailing thought in my mind at the time when the tale was 
silently forming itself and impressing me with the force of 
a reality, was the seeming injustice of the inequalities of 
fortune...they must bewilder an ignorant man full of rude, 
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illogical thought, and full also of sympathy for suffering 
which appealed to him through his sense. I fancied I saw 
how all this might lead to a course of action which might 
appear right for a time to the bewildered mind of such a 
oneTeOuelthat-thisscourse Of action, violating the eternal 
laws of God, would bring with it its own punishment of an 
avenging conscience....Through the character of John Barton 
all the others formed themselves; he was my hero, the per- 
son with whom all my sympathies went...." Letter to Mrs 
Greg, [?Early 1849], Letters, p. 74. 


: GanZz," pp.) DO-62. 
5 
Ganz, pps. 63-64:5 


° Gana pe C's. 


~] 


Keating, (pp. 26=27. 


. ii, bes Gaskell] and) the severe. hoch yacuartes 
slapero states that) all (thereharacters in Mary Barton are 
frightful grotesques, but he also maintains that the best 
Parts vol the work are achieved when Mes. Gaskell does woat 
she can do so well, observe, with humor, the social habits 
On heresubjectsis) Mrs. Gaskell’ s econtemporarysch2tic,. Wii tam 
Rathbone Greg,’ in a review of Mary Barton in the Edinburgh 
Review, April 1849, praises the depretton or thse sacred 
patience of the poor and their mutual helpfulness and kind- 
ness. However, he criticizes the work for its exaggerated 
animosity against masters, its indicating that the poor are 
EO hook sto «the rich ‘ior “avsolutton, of sehel 8 sproblems ~eand 
suggesting that labor is a curse. He eels) thatetiewwork as 
sincere, the depiction of the poor and their circumstances 
Of higher quality than is generally found in the ordinary 
Novel, and the particular scenes are true but calculated to 


mislead. 


2 Letter to Mary Howitt, [18 August 1838], Letters, p. 33. 


Me George Eliot, Adam Bede (New York, 1948), p. 182. 


11 Mrs. Sarah Ellis, The Daughters of England (London, 
NGS CP) AES oye Ab 


12 William M. Thackeray, The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. 
(New York) 1936), p. 123. 


13 soughton, pp. 341-393. 
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Dickens to Elizabeth Gaskell, July 26, 1854, Letters of 
charles Dickens, The Nenesuch Dickens, TL, S7/l. “Seerailso DoW. 
Collin, }'fherComposition of Mrs Gaskell’ s) North and! Souths” 


17 North and South, ed. Dorothy Collin (Middlesex, 1970), 
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CHAPTER FOUR: ABNORMAL PERSONALITY TYPES 


ZL 
Quoted in the notebook of Charles Eliot Norton, April 
16, 1857, in Letters of Mrs. Gaskell and C. E. Norton 1855- 
1865, ed. Jane Whitehill (Oxford, 1932), io UN sish 


2} 
Comprehensive Textbook of Psychiatry, ed. Alfred M. 
py Mo iL. Kaplan, 223s. Kaplan (Baltimore, 1967), »p-. 
Dr. 


: Preeaman, p.. 9025 


* Dodsworth, "Women," p. 135. 
5 
Dodsworth, "Women," p. 139. 


Dodsworth, "Women," p. 142. 


e In her introduction to Wives and Daughters (John 
Lehmann,1948), Rosamond Lehmann discusses Molly as a typical 
Victorian heroine whose "catalogue of virtues gives an 
impression Of null perfection, but [who issum fact) fresh, 
human, clearly-individualized; not exactly anteresting but 
not at -alleinsipid" (P2).0swehmann vealizesethan woolly 
Calnnotecome back again from her Victorian eonb.) “Lt, is 
partly the Women's Revolution, partly the Freudian revolution 
with its consequent profound alteration in the position of the 
younger vis a vis the parent generation: she could not breathe 
a moment in a state of society where elders are no longer 
betters; where so far from being praised for filial merit, she 
would be roundly condemned by her contemporaries, not to speak 
of her psychiatrist, for her weak submission to shocking ex- 
ploitation by father, stepmother, stepsister and elderly 
neighbours. One can hear the deafening chorus: ‘emotional 
blackiawl.. “intanti lism,” 'atavisiys« Teather etron ss "and 
poor Molly going down defenceless, drowned, beneath it"(12-3). . 


Swilliam M. Thackeray, Vanity Pain (Torenco, 1969), 
De Jo. 


9 yreedman, 0) heats BOS hee 


10 one Mutual UFriend |(lendonpelose (lise?) sips 2930 eureher 
references are cited hereafter in the text as OMF. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Cornhill Magazine 

Edinburgh Review 

Pig besten wetar Ven orory: 
PSSayoeun ChleLelsm 
Fortnightly Review 
Gentleman's Magazine 
HUNntCERgtony Library] Cuarber ly 
Nineteenth-Centuny  Fretion 
Notes and Queries 
PhilologicalsQuarterly 
Publications of the Modern shanguage 


Association 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine 
Review of English Literature 
Review of English Studies 
Limes. bLcekary .oupplement 


Victorian Studies 


Westminster Review 
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